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COMMUNITY MUSIC 
MOVES THRONG TO 
PATRIOTIC FERVOR 


Audience of 4,500 in the New 
York Hippodrome Thrilled by 
Participation in Songs Under 
Harry Barnhart’s Baton—John 
C. Freund Delivers an Inspir- 
ing Message which Arouses 
Great Assemblage to Enthus- 
iasm— Park Commissioner 
Ward Makes Interesting Ad- 
-dress—Many Notable Person- 
ages at Unique Demonstration 


AN unusually uplifting demonstration 
of the power with which the rapidly 


‘growing influence of community music 


is to be used in inspiring a spirit that 
will win the war for the cause of uni- 


- versal justice was witnessed at the New 


York Hippodrome last Sunday evening 


’ when 4500 persons joined in a vast com- 


munity chorus under Harry Barnhart. 
The meeting had been called by the New 
York Community Chorus, with the idea 
of re-dissolving this body in a larger and 
more representative group of citizens, 
one that should be more- adequate to the 
scale of things that are done in New York 
and capable of serving the city more com- 
pletely. The great gathering that 
answered this call not only joined eagerly 
in the community singing under Mr. 
Barnhart’s invigorating direction, but 
responded enthusiastically to the inspir- 
ing addresses made by John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, and Cabot 
Ward, Park Commissioner of the City of 
New York. 

The first floor of the huge Hippodrome 
was filled with invited guests, among them 
many prominent musicians and leaders in 


civic life. One of the noted visitors in 
the boxes was Lord Aberdeen. In the 
first balcony were seated the 1000 sing- 
ers of the New York Community Chorus 
and the 700 members of the Community 
Chorus of the Oranges, arranged in sec- 
tions—tenor, soprano, contralto and bass. 
This nalosay was fully occupied, as was 
the top gallery. Among the visitors in 
the gathering were a party of Philadel- 
phians led by Theodore Presser, the vet- 
eran publisher and musical philanthropist. 

Among the other prominent persons 

resent were Harry Harkness Flagler, 

tnest Carter, Francis Rogers, Howard 
Mansfield, Samuel Lewisohn, Kitty 
Cheatham, Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dalliba Dutton, Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger, and many other well-known 
musicians, publicists and educators. 

The meeting was started with an ex- 
pression of patriotism in the singing of 
“America” by the assemblage. After the 
first stanza had been sung, Mr. Barnhart 
stopped the singing and bade the crowd 
to sing the verse over again, expressing 
in it all the love that they felt toward 
their country. His spontaneous out-giv- 
ing of the community spirit at once 
caught the crowd, and the manner of 
singing was changed as if by magic. 
Those who were making their first ac- 
quaintance with community singing were 
quickly charmed out of their habitual 
reticence in the matter of self-expression 
in song, and through Mr. Barnhart’s 
whole-souled friendliness and truly demo- 
cratic feeling they were from this mo- 
ment made gradually to feel that they 
were already members of the Community 
Chorus. 

Following the singing of “America,” 
Mr. Barnhart for the time being turned 
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HERMAN SANDBY 


Noted ’Cellist and Able Composer. 


Mr. Sandby’s Career as First ’Cellist of the 


Philadelphia Orchestra and as Solo Concert Artist Has Gained Him the 


High Regard of American Audiences. 
ful in His Settings of Scandinavian Folk Melodies. 


He Has Been Remarkably Success- 
(See Page 34) 





the meeting over to Arthur Farwell, 
president of the New York Community 
Chorus, who introduced the speakers of 
the afternoon. Said Mr. Farwell in in- 
troduction: 

“T believe that never before did such 
an assemblage of New Yorkers ever meet 
together for the purpose of song. Song 
is a concentration of thought and feel- 
ing; whether to the ends of peace, or to 
the ends of war. 

“TI have the honor to introduce to you 
one without whose generous assistance 
the New York Community Chorus would 
not have been able to do some of the 
greatest things which it has accom- 
plished; one who needs no introduction, 
your. park commissioner, the Honorable 
Cabot Ward.” ' 

Mr. Ward’s address was full of schol- 
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arly, sympathetic feeling for the place 
of music in the lives not only of us mod- 
erns, but of such great thinkers of the 
past at Plato, whose views on music Mr. 
Ward quoted freely. As to the influence 
of music in recent history, Mr. Ward de- 
clared: 

“In the Civil War the spirit of the 
North was crystallized around the words 
of ‘John Brown’s Body’; the spirit of the 
South around ‘Dixie.’ A music hall song 
which offered opportunity for common 
sentiment. was the rallying cry of the 
British as they went into the battle of 
the Marne singing ‘Tipperary.’ Nothing 
in life can so quickly weld the hearts of 
a body of people as joining together in 
song.” 
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BITTER ATTACK ON 
METROPOLITAN BY 
THE N. Y. “TIMES” 


Richard Aldrich, Music Critic, As- 
sails Policy of Management 
with Regard to American Artists, 
Who, He Declares, Are Side- 
Tracked in Favor of Less 
Talented Foreigners—The Case 
of Mme. Homer—R6Gles ‘“‘Mort- 
gaged” to European Singers 
While Native Artists Have Op- 
portunity Only in Emergencies 
—Little Hope for Our Singers 
Even When They Do ‘Make 
Good,’’ He Contends 


HARGING that the management of 

the Metropolitan Opera House has 
consistently side-tracked American sing- 
ers in its roster, in favor of certain for- 
eign artists of lesser talent and ability, 
Richard Aldrich, music critic of the New 
York Times, last Sunday launched an ex- 
tended indictment against the interests 
that determine and prosecute the policies 
of the opera company. 

Mr. Aldrich pointed out a number of 
instances wherein American singers had, 
on emergency, scored emphatic successes 
that gave promising indications of their 
capacities to stand among the most high- 
ly regarded members of the company, but 
had been refused additional opportuni- 
ties to strengthen their positions by a 
management which contended that the 
star réles of the operatic répertoire were 
“mortgaged” to other and better known 
foreign members of the roster. 

Referring to the attitude of: the man- 


agement toward Americans, Mr. Aldrich 
says: 

“What concerns us principally at pres- 
ent is to inquire why so many excellent 
American singers stand in the roster of 
the Metropolitan, as it were on suffer- 
ance; why so many mediocre foreigners 
are imported to do things that Ameri- 
cans can be found to do better. There 
re several Americans now in the com- 

ny, but is it certain that they are all 
a en the fullest opportunity to do what 
> 





are able to do?” 
isposing of the case of Mme. Geral- 
dme Farrar as one dictated entirely by 
her drawing power at the box office the 
critic of the Metropolitan management 
cites the experience of Mme. Louise 
Homer, who, it is understood, will not be 
re-engaged owing to a disagreement re- 
garding terms. It appears that when the 
European war began Mme. Homer, with 
certain other members of the company, 
agreed to a reduction in her fee because 
of the uncertainty of conditions affecting 
the patronage of opera in New York. 
Since that time, however, it has been 
shown that wars and rumors of wars 
have in no way affected operatic patron- 
age and, in fact, the Metropolitan has en- 
joyed what was probably the most pros- 
perous season in its history. When the 
question of the renewal of Mme. Homer’s 
contract was raised, the management in- 
sisted that the reduced figure—$100 less 
per performance than she had previously 
received—be enforced in the new agree- 
ment. This reduction has resulted, ac- 
cording to the Times, in a “disagreement 
about terms” which threatens to elim- 
inate Mme. Homer from next season’s 
roster. 

Mr. Aldrich deplores the failure to re- 
engage Mme. Fremstad—“a great lyric 
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Mr. Ward paid a tribute to the great 
civic work of the Community Chorus in 
New York. He said that while in Roches- 
ter a couple of years ago he had wit- 
nessed the wonderful results of Mr. Barn- 
hart’s work with the community chorus 
there, and that he had come away from 
Rochester enthusiastic about the commun- 
ity singing idea and resolved to do every- 
thing in his power, as park commissioner, 
to help the movement in New York City. 
He then referred to the civic duty which 
the Community Chorus had performed so 
admirably last summer, not only in giv- 
ing community “Sings” every Sunday af- 
ternoon in Central Park, but especially 
in presenting the beautiful “Song and 
Light” festival at the Central Park lake 
which had stirred the whole city with the 
spiritual power of music. 


Tribute to Mr. Freund 


In introducing John C. Freund, Mr. 
Farwell paid this tribute’ to MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S editor: 

“IT have the honor to introduce to you 
a man who has been doing a tremendous 
work for the independence of American 
music and musical conditions, through 
much traveling and personal appeal; the 
foremost musical publicist of the time; 
the founder and editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Mr. John C. Freund.” 


© American Press Assn. 
Cabot Ward, Park Commissioner of the 
City of New York, Who Delivered an 
Able Address on the Civic Value of 
Community Music 


Mr. Freund’s stirring address, which 
is printed in full on Page 3 of this issue, 
produced an electrifying effect upon this 
huge audience. From the start of his 
dramatic summing up of the part which 
the people’s singing had played in vari- 
ous crucial events in history, the speaker 
held his hearers in the most rapt atten- 
tion. There were punctuations of hearty 
and wide-spread applause after every two 
or three sentences of his address, and 
once or twice he was unable to complete 
a phrase, so quickly did the hand-clap- 
ping follow his telling presentation of the 
various points in his inspiring message. 

For instance, there was an especially 
hearty burst of applause when he de- 
clared that America had come to a point 
where it was casting aside its prejudice 
in favor of everything foreign in music 
and against everything American, and 
was giving a fair hearing to its own com- 
posers, singers and instrumentalists, not 
because they were Americans but because 
they had merit. Further, Mr. Freund 
evoked enthusiasm with his statement 
that it is not possible to make a commun- 
ity musical by injecting a symphony or- 
chestra into it from the top. Similar ap- 
proval was given to his analysis of the 
best means of creating a truly musical 
community—namely, to begin with the 
public school music, followed by commun- 
ity singing, and finally leading up to the 
acme of all noble music, the symphony 
orchestra. 


Urges Aid for Barnhart 


There was another wave of applause 
when Mr. Freund urged those present 
to hold up the hands of Harry Barnhart 


and those who were working with him 
in fostering this community chorus move- 
ment in New York. 

As Mr. Freund reached his thrilling 
peroration and closed with his cry of 
“Fall in!” for “Victory,” a tumult of 
hand-clapping burst forth and continued 
for some two minutes, until Mr. Freund 
and the others on the platform had ex- 


Harry Barnhart, Conductor of the New 
York Community Chorus, Who Gave 
a Remarkable Demonstration of His 
Power 


changed hand-clasps and Mr. Freund had 
walked the long distance across the vast 
stage to his place in a proscenium box. 
Many in the representative audience de- 
clared that not since the war started had 
they heard an address, on any subject, 
which had so thrilled the audience and 
which had been so imbued with a lofty 
feeling of spiritual uplift. Among the 
various patriotic meetings which the 
writer has attended since the war’s out- 
break, he has not heard an address so 
constantiy punctuated with spontaneous 
applause or one which so deeply aroused 
the emotions of its hearers. The ovation 
to Mr. Freund was, indeed, one of the 
most soui-stirring features of an occa- 
sion pregnant with emotion. 

Following the two addresses Mr. Barn- 
hart once more assumed charge of the 
proceedings, and led the audience through 
the processes of a first community chorus 
rehearsal, which always fills one with ad- 
miration for the magnetic power of this 
man as a magician in the evoking of the 
people’s voice. Taking up some of the 
songs long since familiar and made newly 
so by the various Barnhart choruses, the 
leader coaxed and cajoled these humans 
out of their shells of self-repression 
until they were singing “Dixie,” “Old 
Kentucky Home” with utter lack of 
self-consciousness as if they had been in 
a community chorus all their lives. 

Now and then Barnhart would still his 
more experienced choristers in the bal- 
cony ana let the newer recruits in the 


A 
Photo by Marceau 
Arthur Farwell, President of the New 
York Community Chorus, Who In- 
troduced the Speakers 


parquet fly unaided “on the wings of 
song.” Again he would bid the two lower 
groups to be silent and from the top 
gallery would come a wave of sound, to 
the words, 


“All the world am sad and dreary 
Everywhere I roam.”’ 


Then the leader would say, “Let us try 
‘Annie Laurie’—she’s a fine looking girl.” 
After the throng had sung the old Scotch 
air, Mr. Barnhart himself gave a verse 
as a solo, accompanied by Fredric Wat- 
son, who during the afternoon suited the 
piano’s powers to the big auditorium with 
resourceful skill. As a treat for the new 
members of the Community Chorus, Mr. 
Barnhart also had the established choris- 
ters sing the rousing “March! March!” 
created for the chorus by its president, 
Mr. Farwell. All through the meeting 
Mr. Barnhart interspersed the business of 
drilling his recruits with his delightfully 
colloquial observations on the inspira- 
tional power of a people’s singing to- 
gether, and he kept his listeners on the 
qui vive by the unexpected interjection 
of bits of kindly humor, as “No matter 
what they say about your voice at home, 
it sounds all right here.” 

After the crowd had enjoyed the expe- 
rience of singing the old songs in unison, 
Mr. Barnhart opened out for them the 
larger horizon which is before the Com- 
munity Chorus—namely, the opportunity 
of part-singing in some of the great 
masterpieces of music. He asked those 
before him if they would divide them- 
selves into groups according to voices, 
as his trained choristers were assembled 
in the balcony. As one prominent com- 
poser exclaimed to us: “I had never sung 
in public in my life, but that man Barn- 
hart had me singing away with the rest 
of them for an hour and a half, and when 
he called upon us to separate into the 
four parts, I figured out that I was more 
of a bass than a tenor so I got up and 
sat with the bass section.” 

With his new chorus thus assembled, 
Mr. Barnhart then directed the first part- 
singing of the re-born organization, in 
the “Pi'grims’ Chorus,” which was worke | 
up until the singers gave it in a surpris- 
ingly smooth fashion—surprising, that is, 
to those who had never before seen Mr. 
Barnhart in action. 


Pledge Enthusiastic Support 


Following the singing, the gathering 
was asked to decide whether it wished to 
continue the work along the same lines, 
and the response was a most emphatic 
“Yes.” Upon a motion of Dr. George F. 


Kunz, who made an enthusiastic speech, 
it was decided to appoint a committee of 
advisors which should aid the Community 
Chorus in carrying on its work, and this 
committee is to be installed, including 
such names as Francis Rogers, John C. 
Freund, Eugene Heffley, Mrs. Schirmer, 
Samuel Lewisohn, M. Morgenthau, Jr., 
Howard Mansfield, etc. 

It was further voted to hold a big 
community “sing” at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of May 13. Howard Mans- 
field, in an eloquent speech, moved that 


"Photo by E. F. Foley 
John C. Freund, Editor of “Musical 
America,” Whose Inspiring Address 
Stirred the Vast Assemblage at the 
Hippodrome 


contributions be taken up on the spot to 
defray the coming expenses of the chorus. 
This was done, and a goodly sum was 
realized. It was also voted to continue 
the “sings” in Central Park next sum- 
mer. These legislative matters were 
entered into by the audience with a 
spontaneity which showed that this gath- 
ering for the re-dissolving of the Com- 
munity Chorus had been eminently suc- 
cessful. 

The session closed with the whole audi- 
ence rising and singing with thrilling ef- 
fect ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 





BITTER ATTACK ON 
METROPOLITAN BY 
THE N. Y. “TIMES” 
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ta 
actress”—whose loss “has not been made 


good.” He goes on to Say: 

“Was Miss Alma Gluck of New York 
City encouraged to hope for more im- 
portant parts and induced to study them? 
Whether she was or not, she is no longer 
of the company, Miss Mabel Garrison 
has developed not only a beautiful voice 
but a lovely art in coloratura singing, 
more and more difficult every season for 
operatic managers to find. She surprised 
and delighted her listeners in the season 
just closed by her success in singing two 
of the most difficult florid airs in the 
operatic repertory, those of the Queen 
of the: Night in ‘Die Zauberfléte,’ on an 
occasion when the distinguished leading 
coloratura singer of the company was in- 
capacitated and the management was 
hard put to it. Of course, gratitude 
seconded self-interest immediately by 
prompting the obligated management to 
arrange opportunities for Miss Garrison 
to appear in other florid parts? Not at 
all; she was informed that all such parts 
were mortgaged to other and better 
known foreign artists, and that she could 
stay, but submitted to the same limita- 
tions as before.” 

The inconsistency of the defense that 
certain réles are “mortgaged to foreign 
singers” is discussed by Mr. Aldrich, who 
asks why Mme. Cajatti and Mme. Zarska 
were allowed to “inflict” themselves on 
the New York public in leading parts. 
“The mystery attending the engagement 
of these highly incompetent ladies,” de- 
clares Mr. Aldrich, “the several perform- 
ances permitted the former, has never 
been made clear to the public.” 

The case of Clarence Whitehill is de- 
tailed by the critic as one of the most 
flagrant, showing the attitude of the 
management toward the American singer. 
Mr. Whitehill, says he, has “had a pre- 
carious foothold on that stage for some 
years. He has been given occasionally 
important parts, in ‘relieving’ Mr. Braun 
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and others, but only occasionally. Short- 
ly before the season’s end he was al- 
lowed to appear—once—as Hans Sachs 
in ‘Die Meistersinger.’ It is not too much 
to say that immediately the lovers of 
Wagner’s comedy began to wonder, and 
to wonder deeply, why they had been 
made to put up so long with the tiresome 
Hermann Weil in that part. That is, 
those wondered who did not take the 
trouble to reflect that Mr. Whitehill is 
an American. If it were desirable to 
look back a few years, very much the 
same sort of thing could be said about 
the experience of the late Putnam Gris- 
wold—an admirable American singer who 
undertook no operatic part he did not 
adorn, but who was not permitted to 
adorn many that remained in_ less 
competent hands.” 

The question of Americanism at the 
Metropolitan has a peculiar significance 
at this time of national crisis, contends 
Mr. Aldrich, who maintains that “It will 
not be strange if the roster of the Metro- 
politan Opera House comes in for a cer- 
tain kind of scrutiny and arouses a cer- 
tain kind of reflection on the part of 
operagoers that they have not cared in 
the past particularly to give. We do not 
mean that patriotism is likely to fall into 
chauvinism in matters of art, and it is 
certainly to be hoped that it will not do 
os . We hope that there will be 
an increasing recognition of American 
singers, even an encouragement of them, 
a substitution of them for foreign sing- 
ers of less talent, an opportunity for them 
to occupy the most important places when 
they are fitted to do so. The line of 
American operatic singers is one not to 
be ashamed of; it has amply established 
the fact that Americans can make 
operatic singers.” 


Negotiating with London Conductors for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Word reached New York, via London, 
this week that the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra had been negotiating with 
Thomas Beecham and Sir Henry Wood, 
both prominent conductors of London, 
with a view to engaging them for the 
Boston Orchestra next season. The 
rumor of Dr. Karl Muck’s resignation 
as conductor of the orchestra was pub- 
lished in MusicAL AMERICA last week. 
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Address Made by John C. Freund, before an Audience of 
4,500 in the New Y ork ip podrome, Sunday afternoon, 
at the great Meeting of New York Community Chorus 


iS ats) IGHT is approaching! The air is cold and damp. 
eT The great hospital ship, with its huge cross, to 
. 
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show its character, moves slowly through the 
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=> | waters! 

A frightful crash! My God! Torpedoed! 

The ship staggers under the blow, and immediately begins 
to list to port. The faces of the hundreds of sick and 
wounded lying on the decks—soldiers, attendant nurses, doc- 
tors, members of the Red Cross, sisters of mercy, blanch for 
amoment. The drums roll! They try to lower boats. Engi- 
neers, stewards, sailors come rushing from the decks below: 
the bugles call the assembly! As the great ship begins to go 
down, the whole company becomes a community chorus, 
defying death, singing ““Tipperary”’ as they sink beneath the 
waves and pass to immortality! 

Decades ago, in Marseilles, a seaport in the south of France, 
a man, before a little company, is singing a song, a song of 
revolution—the words and the music inspire the hearers. It 
is taken up by men in the streets. Soon a multitude is sing- 
ing. Then they begin to march—a community chorus of 
bronzed sailors, fishermen, mechanics, farmers—to go to 
Paris; that Paris which had sucked the life-blood of the nation 
for centuries, and where they propose to make an end of 
kings, and queens and nobles. That chorus made the French 
revolution! So was born the “‘Marseillaise,’’ the song that 
you have been singing and hearing in your theatres and opera 
house, in honor of the distinguished French soldiers and 
statesmen who are now guests of the nation! 


Look yonder! Through the early morning mist a little 
band of patriots, who have revolted against what they believe 
to be England’s autocratic rule. They are stood up against 
the wall—as they die, they sing the ‘“Wearing of the Green.” 


Back through the centuries—to the arena in ancient Rome. 
You are in the days of Nero—they are giving the Christians 
to the lions. As the beasts emerge, roaring, and steal 
towards the company of martyrs, it becomes a community 
chorus, singing the ““Adeste Fideles.”’ 


Look again! See that old man with his white hair float- 
ing in the breeze, as he and his son’s son roll the drum, while 


his son plays the fife. They march on, the people fall in be- 
hind them, singing ““Yankee Doodle!"’ "Tis 1776! 


Look again! The crowds are singing “John Brown's 
Body,”’ “‘Marching Through Georgia,’ ““The Battle Cry of 
Freedom!"’ Others are singing “‘Dixie,’’ ““Maryland, My 
Maryland!” ‘Tis the days of the Civil War! 


In all times, in all ages when men have been greatly stirred, 
they have expressed themselves in song. 


When the people begin to sing, when they begin to march, 
it means revolution, the doom of autocracy, privilege. It 
means a fight for justice, for liberty! 


We have begun to sing; we have begun to march. All 
over the country the people have risen to sing the “‘Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 


The greatest music is the singing of the people, the expres- 
sion in song of the mass soul! It is out of the people that 
nearly all of the great composers, singers, players have come. 
They did not come out of the ranks of the well-to-do, the 
rich, the titled. 


This community chorus, this idea that the people shall not 
merely have music made for them, but that they shall make 
their own music, is sweeping the country. Community 
choruses are being established in every city. The people are 
taking this thing into their own hands; they will never go 
back! 

And it is up to you, here in New York, to whom those in- 
terested in this movement all over the country look for guid- 





ance, to hold up the hands of Harry Barnhart and the others 
who are working for you, and with you. 

And would you make a community musical, with all that 
it implies, of psychic as well as physical influence, you can't 
do it by injecting a symphony orchestra into the top: You 
must begin at the beginning, and that means you must begin 
with music in the public school. Then have your community 
chorus, such as is assembled here today. Have plenty of 
good music in the parks and on the piers, in the summer, in 
the school auditoriums in the winter—free for the people. 

On that you can build your oratorio society and on that 
you can build your organizations for opera, chamber music 
—anything you like. And then, after you have created a 
great, music-loving community, you can have the symphony 
orchestra, as the apex and crown of it all, supported by the 
dollars and dimes of the people, instead of by the checks of 
the often reluctant millionaires. 

And, my friends, largely through you we are going to put 
the American ideal into our music, that there shall be no 
prejudice on account of race or religion; and that we shall not 
ask, ‘‘Where did you study?” or “With whom?” ‘What is 
your nationality>’’ But, “Can you sing?” “Then, in God's 
name, sing!’’ “Can you play?’ “Then, in God’s name, 
play!"’ “Is your composition worthy?” ‘““Then we will pro- 
duce it.”’ . 

We are going to declare our musical independence, as in 
former times we declared first our political, then our literary, 
later our financial independence, when we lend money to the 
world instead of borrowing money from the world. We are 
going to get rid of our ridiculous prejudice for everything 
and everybody foreign in music, and stand up squarely for 
our own musicians, singers, players, music teachers, not 
because they are Americans, but because of their merit! 

Your community chorus is a long step on the road to break 
down class prejudice, the curse of nationalism, which has 
taught people to hate one another because a river flowed 
between them, like the Rhine. Do you realize, you and you, 
and you, if you spoke different languages you could not con- 
verse with one another. But you can all sing together. We 
have all been so anxious to remember that we are English, 
or Germans, or French or Italians, Russians, Spaniards, Scan- 
dinavians, that, by the God that made us, we have forgotten 
that we are all human beings! It is music that will bring us 
together, for music is the universal language. It is music that 
will help make us a nation! It is music that whispers to us 
of immortality! 

It may seem almost grotesque, in the troublous and peril- 
ous times in which we live, to say that where the statesman 
failed, where the press proved impotent, where even religion 
became powerless, music, speaking through her composers, 
her singers, her players, speaking to the minds as well as to 
all hearts, may hold up the hands of the idealists who would 
reconstruct out of the agony, the hell, through which the 
world is passing not an impossible millennium, but ‘“The 
United Siates of the World,” organized to safeguard the dig- 
nity of labor, the sanctity of human life, the miracle of 
motherhood, and so bring nearer the day dreamed of by 
philosophers, sung by poets, toiled for by statesmen, did 
for by heroic women as well as heroic men, by martyred 
peasants as well as martyred presidents, by the Master who 
suffered on the cross—the day when there will be something, 
something like good-will among men and on this earth— 
peace! 

But now, Awake, America! Arise! 

‘The Star-Spangled Banner!’’ “Old Glory!’’ that stands 
for justice, for liberty, for Democracy has been unfurled! 

Fall in!—Fall in!—Fall in! 

And so let us go—singing—to the fight and—to Victory! 
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OPERA AGAIN MAKES 
ATLANTA A MUSICAL 
MECCA OF SOUTH 


Metropolitan Company’s Offerings 
Never Before So Warmly Wel- 
comed in the Georgia City — 
Week’s Receipts Reach Approx- 
imately $75,000—Patriotic Ele- 
ment Introduced — Thrilling 
Scene When Caruso Leads“‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’”’ 


Names GA., April 29.—Success 
unprecedented was stamped upon 
Atlanta’s 1917 season of Metropolitan 
opera, which came to a close last night 
with a thrilling performance of “Rigo- 
letto.”” In no other season has the entire 
offering of the Metropolitan met with 
such unreserved approval and admira- 
tion. Each succeeding performance add- 
ed to the general appreciation. 

“Never has Atlanta experienced a 
more successful opera season,” Col. Wil- 
liam Lawson Peel, president of the At- 
lanta Music Festival Association, told 
the newspaper men last night. ‘Never 
have the stars been so heartily wel- 
comed here. It was such a season as any 
city might well take pride in, and we are 
all looking forward to next season with 
even greater anticipation of pleasure.” 

The week brought more visitors to At- 
lanta than have ever assembled here in 
other years. The receipts for the week 
at the Auditorium approximated $75,000. 
It is difficult to decide which of the 
operas had the best reception, but judg- 
ing from the ovations accorded all con- 
cerned on Saturday night, “Rigoletto,” 
with Caruso, was the most popular, with 
“Siegfried” next in favor. “Tosca” was 


also largely attended and liked. 

In some quarters it was hinted that 
there was small chance of an opera sea- 
son in 1918, but Colonel Peel gives the 
assurance that this rumor has small 
foundation. 

“If conditions are favorable,” he de- 
clared, “Atlanta will have its usual 
opera season. What conditions will be 
at that time no one can tell. The great 
success of the present year, even with 
the war situation and its resultant con- 
servation of funds, is a great encourage- 
ment. Of course, if we are in the midst 
of actual fighting at that time the Metro- 
politan company will not return for 
1918. But in the event that conditions 
are not more unfavorable than they were 
for this year, they are coming back, if 
the desires of the Music Festival Asso- 
ciation have anything to do with the 
matter. 

“IT think that, taking into considera- 
tion the depression and the overshadow- 
ing of all things by this war, Atlanta is 
to be congratulated on the great showing 
made. It was marvelous to me that we 
had the successful week that we have 
just passed, for there is much in the 
minds of people of this country now 
which is far separated from opera.” 


A Patrictic Thrill 


Somehow the outstanding memory of 
the opening performance had nothing at 
all to do with the opera. It came un- 
expectedly—The Star-Spangled Banner” 
—lifted an audience of many hundreds 
to its feet and almost in a breath be- 
came a memory. Even if it did happen 
to be a carefully prearranged affair on 
the part of the very few who could make 
such arrangements, the audience fur- 
nished enough spontaneity to quicken the 
pulse of any sluggard who breathes. 

It came between the first and second 
acts. Through bewilderment that some- 
times comes of beautiful women and 
many flowers and bright lights and the 
drone of many voices, the audience had 


TO SUBLET 


3 ATTRACTIVE STUDIOS EITHER SEPARATE- 
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LOCATED IN NEW YORK’S MUSICAL CENTER 
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beguh to stir restlessly. Then the house 
was plunged into darkness, but instead 
of the delicate opening chords of the 
opera score there came a martial blare 
which there was no mistaking. 

The audience was electrified. Men 
cheered hoarsely and women waved 
flowers and handkerchiefs and some- 
body started singing. But of a sudden 
quiet came. There was a deal of brass 
buttons and gold braid in the boxes— 
officers from Fort McPherson — and 
they were very silent men while the or- 
chestra played. And so the audience, 
after the first outburst, stood very 
straight. 











Opera Stars in Atlanta. 





its chance, and the orchestra rose to the 
occasion in splendid style, Of course 
there wasn’t much very cheerful about 
“Francesca”—lots of operas are that 
however—but Atlanta liked this 


way, 
one—liked Amato, Martinelli, Bada, 
Mason, Delaunois, Sparkes and_ the 
others. 


“Tosca,” Thursday afternoon, brought 
out Caruso and Muzio again, and inci- 
dentally a tremendous crowd. It was At- 
lanta’s third “Tosca” by the Metropoli- 
tan and easily the greatest. Tremendous 
applause greeted Caruso and Muzio, and 
appreciation of Scotti’s Scarpia was 
voiced in no uncertain terms. 











Left to Right, Antonio Scotti, Enrico Caruso and 


Frances Alda 


The opera? Donizetti’s “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” with Caruso, and Sparkes and 
Barrientos and Scotti and Didur, all in 
matchless, faultless voice. A tremendous 
audience to delight in the simple and en- 
gaging melodies—railroad and _ bank 
presidents from afar; colonels and their 
ladies; débutantes with southern sunshine 
in their smiles. 

But why speak of the opera? It was 
just such an opening as opening nights 
in Atlanta always are. All of it was 
relegated to second place when one had 
a picture of the 5000 standing ver 
straight and very still until the last hig 
echo of “The Land of the Free and the 
Home of the Brave!” 

It was the undying “Il Trovatore,” the 
opera that has been sung here over and 
over again, which, Tuesday afternoon, 
showed that the old songs are most popu- 
lar, after all. A magnificent “Trovatore” 
it was, with Claudia Muzio—her début 
here—and Martinelli and Ober and 
Amato and Rothier. Mme. Muzio, for 
whom the audience had eagerly waited, 
promptly stepped into the front line of 
favorites, and those who have often heard 
Mme. Ober say she was never in more 
beautiful voice. 

Those who should know are calling 
Frances Alda’s interpretation of the title 
role of “Francesca da Rimini,” Wednesday 
evening, her greatest triumph. As every- 
one knows, the opera gives the orchestra 


Atlanta had its first experience with 
Russian opera on Friday night, when 
“Boris Godounoff” was sung, with a cast 
including Didur, Botta, de Segurola, 
Rothier, Ober, Sparkes, Howard and 
Delaunois. This was one of the best 
performances of the week, the chorus 
sharing high honors with the principals. 
Didur was magnificent in the title réle, 
and Botta, whose only appearance of the 
Atlanta season this was, made a splendid 
impression. The power and majesty of 
this opera had their inevitable effect. 

The only German opera of the week 
was “Siegfried,” given at the Saturday 
matinée. It drew a splendid audience 


and proved one of the most popular of- 
ferings of all. There was true warmth 
in the applause for the singers, who in- 
cluded Sembach, Reiss, Braun, Ruysdael, 
Gadski, Howard and Mason. Conductor 
Bodanzky is at his best in this music. 
There was another patriotic demonstra- 
tion when the national anthem was 
played. 

But the greatest thrills of the week 
were reserved for the closing perform- 
ance Saturday night. “Rigoletto” was 
the opera and Caruso was in the cast. 
When, just before the third act began, 
the orchestra sounded the opening bars 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” there 
was a demonstration the like of which 
is encountered in a theater but once in a 
lifetime.. Previous demonstrations of the 
week paled by comparison. And when 
the audience heard a voice which there 
was no mistaking clear above all others 
—that of Caruso—intoning “the land of 
the free,” the cheering hand-clapping 
and waving of handkerchiefs did the 
heart good. 

The Saturday night audience was the 
largest of the week and it was rewarded 
by a thrilling performance. Caruso has 
never sung better here, and he had 
notable associates in De Luca, Barrien- 
tos, Rothier and the others of the cast. 
The familiar quartet had to be repeated 
—the only encore granted during the 
week. 

Much of the success of the season is 
due to Colonel Peel, president of the Fes- 
tival Association, which sponsors opera 
here; to C. B. Bidwell, treasurer, 


‘and to H. M. Atkinson, of the board of 


directors. All Atlanta newspapers have, 
as usual, contributed a great deal to the 
enterprise. The Journal detailed Ward 
Greene to do feature work, with Armond 
Carroll as critic. The Georgian and 
American’s opera staff was headed by 
Dudley Glass, while Ned McIntosh, fea- 
ture writer; Louise Dooly, as critic, and 
Isma Dooley, special writer, led the Con- 
stitution’s opera corps. 


CARUSO’S HAT AT1RACTS 
ADMIRING ATTENTION 


ATLANTA, GA., April 30.—When an- 
other April comes around—mark this— 
the day the Metropolitan opera season 
opens in Atlanta the morning paper will 
carry a story to the effect that “Caruso, 
with his Alpine hat tilted at a jaunty 
angle and cigarette between his lips, was 
one of the first of the stars to arrive.” 

Such was the case this year and such 
was the case last. Somehow, Signor 
Caruso always wears an Alpine hat, at 
a jaunty angle; always strolls forth from 
the train shed puffing a cigarette and al- 


ways has the same chauffeur to speed 
[Continued on page 5] 











CONDUCTOR REFUSES 
TO PLAY ANTHEM 


“Star-Spangled Banner’ Too Un- 
classical for Brooklyn Arion 
Leader 


The refusal of August C. Metz, con- 
ductor of the orchestra of the Arion Sing- 
ing Society of Brooklyn, to permit his 
men to play “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
at a public rehearsal on Friday night of 











THE ART SUPPLEMENT 


LUCIEN MURATORE 


Lucien Muratore, whose picture as 
Romeo in Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette” 
forms the art supplement to this week’s 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, is the prin- 
cipal tenor of the Chicago Opera Associ- 
ation and one of the most significant and 
cherished singing actors of his day. Mr. 
Muratore’s remarkable record with the 
Campanini forces has long been com- 
mon property. The French teno) joined 
the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company 
in 1912, since when he has held his own 
and more than his own. His sway has 
been undisputed. Exceptional vocal en- 
dowments, subtle portrayals of widely 
disparate parts, commanding stage pres- 
ence—these attributes have been extolled 
frequently. 

On the occasions of his appearances 
with the Chicago Company in Philadel- 
phia and New York, several years ago, 
Mr. Muratore added new successes to his 
string. His New York début—Metropoli- 











tan, 1912—was effected as Prinzivalle in 
“Monna Vanna.” In the same season, the 
tenor won whole-hearted appreciation in 
Boston, at the Boston Opera House, with 
the Russell organization. 

As has been pointed out in the past, 
the tenor has contributed greatly to 
musical culture in this country by in- 
terpreting various réles in French operas 
which he created during his distinguished 
career as leading tenor at the Paris 
Opéra. At that institution he created 


some nineteen parts, among them Len- 


tulus in Massenet’s “Roma” and Herod 
in the same composer’s “Hérodiade.” 
During the season just concluded Lucien 
Muratore sang the réle of Canio for the 
first time in his existence. His arrest- 
ingly individual conception of the stroll- 
ing player attracted attention. 

Mr. Muratore’s operatic duties, arduous 
as they are, have not prevented him from 
exercising his talents in the concert field. 
With his famous wife, Lina Cavalieri, 
the soprano, Mr. Muratore embarked 
upon a concert tour of California last 
winter. Spontaneous enthusiasm invari- 
ably greeted the noted artist-couple. 

Mr. Muratore was to have sung French 
réles in the opera at Buenos Ayres this 
summer, but he is at present ill with ap- 

endicitis at his home in New York, and 

is physician has forbidden his sailing. 


last week, and the charge that he re- 
marked that the playing of the national 
anthem was indulged in only by “the 
scum of the earth” are matters to be in- 
vestigated at a meeting of the society’s 
directors. 

Mr. Metz declined to reply to the spe- 
cific charge other than to say: “I am an 
American and have no desire to cast 
aspersions on our national anthem, but 
as a musical composition I contend that 
it is decidedly unclassical and did not 
fit in with the program we were present- 
ing. 

The charge against Mr. Metz is made 
by Dr. O. L. Mulot, viola player, who 
requested the playing of the national an- 
them, and who sent in his resignation to 
Ernest Braun, Jr., president of the or- 
chestra section of the society, after hear- 
ing the alleged remark of Mr. Metz. 

A friend of Mr. Metz stated that the 
conductor refused to play any strictly 
national airs, and that he was opposed 
to all wars. 





New York Hippodrome 
Sunday Evening, May 6th, ’17 


First New York Concert Appearance 


of the World’s Most Famous Cantor, the 
Sensational Tenor, 


Rev. Josef 


Rosenblatt 


in a great concert of Sacred 
Hebrew Melodies 


Assisted by the Male Choir of 
Synagogue Ohab Zedek, harps 
and strings. 

Soloist—Sascha Jacobinoff, the 
brilliant violinist. 

At the organ—Prof. Sidney A. 
Baldwin, Asst.-Conductor, New- 
ark Festival. 

Seats $2.50 to 50c. Entire 
Orchestra $1.50. All Seats 
reserved. 

Columbia Records of Cantor 
Rosenblatt may be heard at 

all Columbia Dealers. 











Mgt.—M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave. 
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SCENES AT ATLANTA’S WEEK OF METROPOLITAN OPERA | 
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Above, Left to Right—Richard Hageman, Gennaro Papi, 
Robert Leonhardt, Giulio Setti, Giuseppe Bamboschek. 
Below—Luca Botta, F. C. Coppicus, 


Enrico Caruso, Richard Barthelemy. 


OPERA AGAIN MAKES 
ATLANTA A MUSICAL 
MECCA OF SOUTH 


{Continued from page 4] 





him to the same hotel and the same suite 
of rooms. 

William J. Guard always beats Caruso 
out of the train-shed, and whenever, of a 
Sunday afternoon before the opening of 
opera week, he comes into sight, the re- 
ception committee begins to adjust ties 
and the photographers to focus cameras. 

It would be interesting to know what 
Billy Guard would do should he dash out 
of that Terminal station some afternoon 


Left, 


and fail to find a battery of camera men 
and an army of reporters and Harry At- 
kinson at the head of the Atlanta Music 
Festival Association directors extending 
a “glad hand.” It would be interesting, 
but such will never be the case, and no- 
body wants it to be the case. The re- 
porters and photographers and Director 
Atkinson and the rest would meet Billy 
Guard if he came on the midnight train 
and there is no reason whatever for do- 
ing so except to make him know how wel- 
come he is. 

But to switch back to Caruso and his 
hat—a brand new one this time, @ la 
Panama. He saunters onto the terrace 
of his hotel, eyes smiling behind amber 
spectacles with tortoise shell rims. He 
lifts his hat and bows rong «4 Then he 
starts, as calamity meets his gaze. 

“A hole!” he exclains. 

Fellow stars rush up. A hole it is, and 


Claudia Muzio, 
Mrs. Coppicus, H. M. Atkinson, of Atlanta; Flora Perinl 


Maria Barrientos, Giuseppe De Luca, Mme. De Luca, Miss Didur, Jules Speck, 
Center—Adamo Didur, 


Miss Didur. Right, Center— 


in Enrico’s new “lid.” Exit, the tenor. 
Interval of five minutes and he reappears. 
This time it’s the little Alpine hat again, 
“tilted at a jaunty angle.” 

They told a story of. Mme. Frances 
Alda who sang in Birmingham Saturday 
night a program that called for a Ger- 
man number. 

“It was just a little lullaby,” she said, 
“but I decided to omit it. I told the au- 
dience I would leave that song off and, at 
the close of the concert. sing a song they 
all knew.” It was “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” that she sang. 

Lenora Sparkes, it was announced 
Thursday, is going to sing in the hospitals 
of France. Miss Sparkes already has 
done much to cheer soldiers near her 
home in Bristol, England, and now she 
has decided she must do much more. She 
intends sailing in June. 

LINTON K. STARR. 
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BROOKLYN APOLLO 
CLUB WINS PRAISE 


Marie Sundelius a Successful 
Soloist in Notable Concert 
by the Chorus 


Lovers of male chorus work found 
much to admire in the concert of the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club, given April 24 at 
the Academy of Music. With resonant 
quality and well-balanced parts a high 
degree of interpretative excellence was 
maintained through the program, as di- 
rected by Dr. Brewer. 

In such exacting compositions as the 
three which comprised the final group: 
“Shadow March,” by Protheroe; Otto’s 
“The Sparrow’s Twitter” and “A Plains- 
man’s Song” by Paul Bliss, there were 
unfailing accord, smooth cohesion of the 
voices and a wealth of varied ex- 
pression. The latter two numbers and 
Elgar’s “Follow the Colors,” “The Three 
Fishers,” by Goldbeck, and “Forest 
Harps,” by Schultz, have often been heard 
on the programs of this club, but it is 
doubtful if it has ever pertormed them 
better. “A Summer Evening,” by Palm- 
gren, is vastly more effective when the 
obbligato is sung by a tenor, even though 
Mme. Sundelius’s soprano as a solo in- 
strument received notable acclaim. ‘“Kil- 
larney,” arranged by George Matthew, 
was a fortunate selection and was beauti- 
fully sung. 

Favored by a voice of crystal clearness 
that is equal to many emergencies, and 
a winning personality, Marie Sundelius 
was called upon. for several encores. In 
one of these she emerged especially tri- 
umphant, when her accompanist, Alfred 
Robert Boyce, apparently turned over two 
pages and lost his place. Mme. Sundelius 
smiled her way through the rest of the 
song without the piano and, sportsman- 
like, made Mr. Boyce share in the extra 
tribute of applause. Mr. Boyce, also the 
club’s accompanist, displayed able mu- 
sicianship, as did the organist, Albert 
Reeves Norton. 

George S. Tamlyn, tenor, and Walter 
Koempel, baritone, revealed excellent 
voices and responded to encores. 

o.. & F. 


COLUMBIA’S FINE CHORUS 
SCORES IN “SAMSON” 


Prof. Hall Conducts the Concert 
Version, with Philharmonic and 


Noted Soloists Participating 

Like its hero, Saint-Saéns’s “Samson 
and Delilah” is shorn of a great deal of 
its noble mightiness in its platform, “ora- 
toriorized” version, but this does not de- 
tract in the least from the credit which 
is due to the Columbia University Chorus, 
the Philharmonic Orchestra and the solo- 
ists who gave an impressive performance 
of the work on Wednesday evening, April 
25, in Carnegie Hall, New York, under 
Prof. Walter Henry Hall, the conductor. 
Mary Jordan was Delilah; Can Beddoe, 
tenor, Samson; Alan Turner, baritone, 
the High Priest, and Robert Maitland, 
basso, Abimelech. 

For precision and accuracy, withal a 
freedom from rigidness, this was one of 
the richest choral achievements of the 
season, with great authority on the part 
of the conductor. The male section of 
Mr. Hall’s forces in particular was strik- 
ingly good. The manipulation of the in- 
strumental division was not so adroit, 
at moments colorful effects were over- 
looked in the zeal for disciplined massive- 
ness. 

Mary Jordan displayed her intimacy 
with her réle and was much applauded 
for her sympathetic work in her solo and 
ensemble numbers. 

Dan Beddoe followed well routined 
tradition and made a stirring appeal. 
Alan Turner and Robert Maitland shared 
‘n the generous applause. A. H. 














Folk-songs a Feature of People’s Sym- 
phony Concert 


Under the auspices of the Peoples’ 
Symphony Society, a splendid program 
attracted _a good-sized audience to Car- 
negie Hall, New York, April 29. Albert 
Bimboni, formerly associated with the 
Boston Grand Opera Company, was the 
conductor. He presented a list of instru- 
mental and vocal works, the feature of 
which was a collection of choral songs by 
Hungarian, Esthonian, Finnish and Let- 
tish societies. The soloists were Elsie 
Lyon, contralto; Vladimir Resnikoff, the 
blind Russian baritone, and Helen Helms, 
violinist. 
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OUR NEW QUARTERS— 


are now located in the Astor Trust Building, the 
new $3,500,000 structure on the southeast corner 
of Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND ONE FIFTH 
AVENUE the offices occupy ing the entire seven- 
teenth floor of the building. 


OOOUOO 


THE ADVANTAGES— 


are more light, more room, and generally improved 
working conditions, all required by the phenomenal 
growth of our business. 


J.G) Gb Ld tg 


YOU WILL FIND US— 


at the southeast corner of Forty-second street and 
Fifth avenue, easily accessible from every surface 
car line, elevated road, subway or railroad termi- 
nal. High-speed elevators will lift you to the 
seventeenth floor of the magnificent Astor Trus 


Building. 
38 fs EO 


The Telephone Numbers Remain As Before —820—821—822—823 Murray Hill 
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Dear MusICcAL AMERICA: 

In spite of the financial as well as 
artistic success of the opera season which 
has just closed at the Metropolitan, there 
has been, as I have already told you, con- 
siderable criticism with regard to what 
is claimed to be the failure of the man- 
agement to give American singers of ac- 
cepted ability and experience the oppor- 
tunity to which they are entitled, and 
which they certainly would have had had 
they been natives in any other country. 
The management has, furthermore, been 
criticized for its business methods. Some 
have claimed that while the directors 
have been posing as being interested in 
opera simply for art’s sake, the salaries 
of singers, especially of those whose con- 
tracts call only for the smaller roles, 
have been cut to the bone, while, at the 
same time, the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany has_ been collecting tens. of 
thousands of dollars as its share of the 
royalties on the records made by its sing- 
ers; and that, consequently, it could well 
have afforded to have adopted a more 
liberal attitude, especially to some of the 
Americans who, it is said, have been let 
go because they considered they were 
entitled, through success of their efforts, 
to higher salaries than those that they 
had been receiving. 

* *x x 


Suppose we go back to the earlier days 
at the Metropolitan. We find an indi- 
vidual impresario, or some well known 
concern like Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau running the opera, and renting the 
building from the Metropolitan Real 


Estate Company, which owned it, and. 


which numbered among its directors men 
of wealth and social prominence. When, 
in spite of seasons which ranked high 
from an artistic standpoint, and in which 
the principal singers were of interna- 
tional reputation and standing, financial 
disaster resulted, the wealthy men in 
the real estate company were continually 
called upon to save the enterprise from 
collapse, or in the shape of a benefit at 
the end of the season, as was done in the 
case of Mr. Abbey, contribute generously 
to diminish the losses of the manager, 
it became gradually evident to the direc- 
tors of the real estate company control- 
ling the Metropolitan building that the 
time had come when it was better, in 
their own interest, in the interest of the 
public, as well as in the interest of the 
musical life of New York, that they 
should step into the breach and become 
responsible for the opera. 

This, as we know, led to the formation 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
which engaged various managers, among 
them Heinrich Conried, Andreas Dippel, 
and finally, as we know, Signor Gatti- 
Casazza. 

During this period there was a steady 
deficit at the end of each season. At 
times the deficit ran into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, in spite of large 
financial returns, owing to the tremendous 
expense, all of which was met in a public- 
spirited way by the directors, among 
whom Otto H. Kahn was a prominent 
figure. 

The time came, however, when owing 
to the ever. growing vogue of opera and 
the increasing patronage given it by the 
public, the receipts were greatly in- 


creased, but even then there was a serious 
deficit. Upon this situation came the 
pressure of war conditions. As a result 
a policy of rigid economy was determined 
upon as being warranted by the situation. 
Thus, owing to the still increasing sup- 
port given by the public, a point was 
reached where, this season, a large sur- 
plus has been created. But even this 
would be but a drop in the bucket, com- 
pared to the losses that have been sus- 
tained in former years. So that the gen- 
tlemen to whose public spirit we are 
largely indebted for our opera season are 
still greatly out of pocket on the whole 
transaction. 
* * * 

Now we come to another matter of im- 
portance, namely, that the opera manage- 
ment has, as part of its income, a large 
revenue from its share of the royalties 
on the records made by the Victor and 
other companies, of the songs, duets, that 
are sung by the leading artists of the 
company. 

Inasmuch as the artists themselves de- 
rive a large revenue from these records, 
why should the Metropolitan not be en- 
titled to a share as a matter of business 
justice? The vogue of these artists, on 
account of which their records sell so 
freely, is created by their appearance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, which puts 
a hallmark upon them and gives them a 
tremendous publicity, through the notices 
in the press and otherwise, lacking which 
their records never would sell as they do. 

There is, furthermore, another argu- 
ment that should, in justice, be brought 
up, with regard to the attitude of the 
management to some of the younger sing- 
ers, and even to some of the older ones. 

It has been conclusively shown that if 
a singer is engaged at the Metropolitan 
and can make good for two or three 
seasons, even if not in réles of first 
importance, he or she is then able to go 
on a concert tour through the country, 
and secure a large revenue, that is if she 
or he has command of a répertoire suit- 
able for concert purposes. So that it 
isn’t merely the salary or stipend which 
the Metropolitan pays to its singers 
which should be taken into account, but 
the value which is created by the Metro- 
politan prestige and which can be dis- 
counted in the shape of hard dollars and 
cents through engagements which can 
readily be made for concerts all over the 
country. 

Artists that have been identified with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
who are still in possession of anything 
like their powers, can go upon the con- 
cert stage to-day and clear between 
thirty, forty and even fifty thousand dol- 
lars in a single season, and not distress 
themselves, either. 

Now, when we think of all these things 
surely it should appeal to fair-minded 
people that the Metropolitan, having 
finally, after decades of struggle and 
financial loss, reached a point where it 
is accepted as conferring not only a na- 
tional, but an international hallmark of 
distinction and value upon those who are 
members of its company, should be, in all 
fairness, entitled to some part of the 
revenue which these artists derive from 
their engagements as concert singers, and 
also from their records, especially while 
still in the employ of the company. 


* * * 


In a recent issue of the New York 
Tribune, H. E. Krehbiel said in an article 
in which he discussed the past season 
of the Metropolitan: 

“Mme. Gadski will not be re-engaged. 
That is well. It would, indeed, be 
monstrous to continue to pour money into 
the lap of a woman whose husband, when 
a plotter against our neutrality confessed 
guilt in our Federal Court, was denounced 
by the United States Attorney as a will- 
ing conspirator in the plot to wreck the 
Welland Canal, who had escaped punish- 
ment because of the credulity of the jury 
that tried him. To enable the wife to 
give help and encouragement to her hus- 
band would, indeed, seem to come pretty 
near to that species of treason which con- 
sists in giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Krehbiel 
justified the action of the management 
of the Metropolitan in not re-engaging 
Mme. Gadski by arguments that are 
likely to create sympathy for her, espe- 
cially among those who recall her long 
years of honorable service. , 

Would it not have been more proper, 
as well as more judicious, had Mr. 
Krehbiel endorsed Mr. Gatti’s action by 
admitting that Mme. Gadski is no longer 
able, in spite of her artistic ability, to 
meet the issue—that is, if the high 
standard of the Metropolitan is to be 
maintained? 

Naturally, as singers grow older their 
voices become impaired, especially if they 
have been put to ‘continued severe use; 
and that is the case with Mme. Gadski’s 
voice to-day. With all her unquestioned 
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artistic equipment she can no longer con- 
ceal the fact that her breath control is 
virtually gone. The consequence is that 
she has to chop her phrases and is not 
longer able to keep to the pitch at all 
times. Thus, even her best friends are 
forced to admit, though reluctantly, that 
the time for her honorable retirement has 
come. 

Would it not be better, therefore, and 
more just to a great artist to let her go 
crowned with honors, and carrying with 
her the good will of thousands of music- 
lovers, than to make it appear that owing 
to the animosities created by this un- 
fortunate war she has to suffer, with oth- 
ers, while still in the prime of her 


powers? 
* * + 


The report printed in your last issue to 
the effect that Henry L. Higginson, the 
multi-millionaire backer of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, had withdrawn his 
support and that probably Dr. Muck 
would resign, which might result either 
in the disbanding of the orchestra, or in 
its reorganization by the elimination of 
those German members who are not 
citizens, has undoubtedly sent a thrill 
through the entire musical world. 

If the determination of Major Higgin- 
son leads to a reorganization of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, 1, for one, 
would rejoice, for it has needed reorgan- 
ization, in the shape of the eiimination 
of some of the members and the getting 
in of new blood for some time. Of late 
years the orchestra has played unques- 
tionably with wonderful finish under the 
able and distinguished leadersnip of Dr. 
Muck, but it was a finish which was ac- 
companied by a lack of life, of spirit. At 
times its playing gave the impression of 
sweet, gentle, mellowed old age. 

I do not think credit should be given 
the report that one of the reasons for 
Major Higginson’s action is the discovery 
that Dr. Muck has been acting as an 
agent: for the German Government. It 
seems hardly possible that 2 musician of 
such distinction as Dr. Muck is, and a 
man so taken up with his music, even if 


patriotic, would give attention to politics, 
or war matters. 

Should changes be made in the Orches- 
tra it will be found that these are largely 
the result of Major Higginson’s convic- 
tion that, under the existing strain be- 
tween this country and Germany, an or. 
chestra led by a German, and consisting 
principally of German players, would not 
be likely to have a strong appeal to the 
American public. 

If this was the reason for his reported 
action, I think it is founded on a mistaken 
estimate of the attitude of music-lovers 
in this country. In spite of the bad taste, 
and even bad blood, that some German 
singers of the Metropolitan Company 
have displayed since the war began, there 
was not the slightest evidence that this 
was resented by the public. They were 
treated as artists of distinction, who had 
made errors of judgment, but under the 
conditions could readily be forgiven. This 
broadminded attitude, I believe, would 
have certainly continued to be exhibited 
toward the Boston Symphony. However, 
it surely would be a great loss to the 
musical life of the country if it were 
disbanded; though, as I said, it is my 
conviction that should it be reorganized— 
though not on nationalistic lines—such 
action would be beneficial. 

* * *” 

The trouble which developed between 
Mr. Koemmenich, conductor of the Ora- 
torio Society and Mr. Tuthill, secretary, 
and your paper, on account of the criti- 
cism which your Mr. Peyser wrote on the 
Oratorio Society’s performance of Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion” music continues 
to be discussed in musical circles. I un- 
derstand there have been a number of 
resignations from the Oratorio Society 
for various reasons wholly unconnected 
with your criticism. 

You may remember, too, that I told 
you that trouble had developed over Mr. 
Koemmenich’s refusal to play the national 
anthem at one of the concerts of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, of which Mr. 
Borden is the president. 
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It appears that I was absolutely mis- 
informed in this regard. Mr. Koem- 
menich did not refuse to play the national 
anthem at one of the concerts of the Glee 
Club. Indeed, it seems he arranged a 
version of “America,” to be sung by the 
chorus. It also appears, according to a 
statement made by Mr. Borden, that Mr. 
Koemmenich has been an American 
citizen since 1908. 

While I regret having made the state- 
ment, it is proper for me to say that the 
information came from a gentleman of 
high standing in the social as well as 
musical world, and consequently I had 
every reason to believe in its being re- 
liable. No doubt he himself had been 
misinformed. 

Anyway as the report concerning Mr. 
Koemmenich’s refusal to play the nation- 
al anthem had created considerable dis- 
cussion, privately, its publication which 
resulted in an official denial has been a 
benefit to him. 


* * * 


In connection with the Koemmenich 
matter, I discussed last week the difficulty 
which the conscientious writer for the 
press has to face in attempting any seri- 
ous criticism of performances by amateur 
musical societies, which, while demanding 
recognition, resent anything in the way 
of rebuke, not realizing that such is gen- 
erally in their own best interest. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that New York can boast of at least two 
choral clubs that can stand criticism and 
don’t go up in the air when they get it: 
these are the St. Cecilia Club and the 
Schumann Club, both of which are wom- 
en’s choruses. The St. Cecilia is conduct- 
ed by Victor Harris; the Schumann Club 
by Percy Rector Stephens. 

Among the reasons given why there 
is little or no friction between the mem- 
bers and the conductors of these two clubs 
is that they devote themselves to musical 
endeavor, exclusively. They are not clubs 
organized for social purposes, as are so 
many of our women’s choral societies. 

The good feéling that exists not only 
in the two clubs mentioned, but between 
the two clubs, was finely shown by the 
appearance on the Schumann program 
of several of Mr. Harris’s compositions 
and arrangements, Mr. Stephens thus 
showing a very admirable spirit. 

The Schumann Club, under Mr. 
Stephens’s direction, has, in three years, 
developed a really fine chorus. As for 
the St. Cecilia, it has been known, for a 
decade, to represent the finest type of 
choral singing for women’s voices and 
has had compositions written for it by 
distinguished composers here and abroad. 

On both programs two weeks ago a 
generous amount of worthy American 
works was to be found. 


* * * 


Now with regard to the general situa- 
tion as affecting German musicians in 
this country I am convinced that there 
is a desire on the part of our people to 
be eminently fair, and even considerate, 
to those who are of German birth or 
German descent. It seems to me that we 
can afford to be generous to those Ger- 
man-Americans as they have been called, 
who have become citizens, who are in 
sympathy with our institutions, have 
definitely severed their relations with the 
Fatherland, and are here contentedly. 

There is, however, another class of Ger- 
mans, especially among the musicians, 
who, I do not think, in all frankness and 
fairness, are entitled to any consideration 
whatever, under existing circumstances. 
I refer to those who come here to get 
all they can out of us, remain absolutely 
out of touch with our democratic ways, 


hate everything American, hate the Eng- . 


lish language, live as much as they can 
as if they were still in Germany, asso- 
ciate only with Germans of similar taste, 
hear music only where they play in an 


orchestra or sit around in their various — 


societies, and never lose an opportunity 
to deride what they are pleased to call 
our ignorance, our lack of culture, our 
institutions, indeed all our flag and our 
Government represent. 

To these are to be added certain Ger- 
man artists of distinction who have come 
over here, who kept themselves as much 
apart as possible, took all the money they 
could get, then went abroad to relate 
their experiences, with all the sarcasm 
and contempt for us and our institutions 
they had ‘at their command, and used to 
thank Heaven, publicly and privately, 
that they were once more away “from 
that miserable America.” 

It is surely incumbent upon us to draw 
a sharp line between the German mu- 
sicians, music teachers, who have given 


their strength, their lives, all they had, 
to help make this country musical, to 
whose friendship for us hundreds of 
thousands of our people would gladly 
testify, who became citizens, or even if 
they did not, were Americans in spirit, 
and those other German musicians, sing- 
ers and players who had never any use 
for us, except to mulct us of the last 
dollar, and then abused us to their heart’s 
content. 


* * * 


At the wonderful “sing” of the Com- 
munity Chorus, Sunday last, at the Hip- 
podrome, and which attracted nearly five 
thousand persons, as the audience left 
the building I was asked what I thought 
was the most distinctive musical feature 
of the afternoon. 

Apart from the wonderful work by 
Harry Barnhart in showing what can 
be done in inducing a large audience to 
sing compositions which most of them 
had never heard before—apart from that, 
said I, the most inspiring musical moment 
was the singing by the vast audience of 
Arthur Farwell’s chorus, “March! 
March!” When this chorus, which is al- 
ready deservedly popular, becomes better 
known to the community singers, all over 
the country, it will be ranked among the 
most inspired music, of a patriotic char- 
acter, which this war has produced. Its 
effect is electric! 

Among the interesting incidents of the 
occasion was the appearance of Lord 
Aberdeen in the audience. When the 
rumor went through the house that he 
was present, necks were craned in all 
directions, till he was located in a box on 
the lefthand side of the stage. Those who 
had an idea that a great dignitary, an 
English Lord, should be a man of impos- 
ing presence were no doubt rudely 
shocked when they saw a somewhat 
small, nervous, fidgety gentleman, with 
iron gray hair and beard, who kept his 
back to the audience most of the time, 
when he conversed with others, and who 
certainly would have attracted no atten- 
tion whatever had it not been for his 
title. 

Anyway, by the time this war is over 
there will be not much left of kaisers and 
kings, queens, dukes and archdukes, not 
to speak of lords! 


x» * * 


Do you know that an auction was held 
here in New York last week of all the 
“luxurious furnishings and objects of 
art formerly the property of Geraldine 
Farrar”? : 

The auction included six swords, vari- 
ous waists, silk tights, two fine kid slip- 
pers, some French prints, a large amount 
of furniture, bric-a-brac, oil paintings, 
etc., etc. 

The sale, it is reported, is the result 
of Madame’s refusal to live longer with 
her parents in the house that she gave 
them. She and her husband, Lou 
Tellegen, have been living at the Biltmore 
for some time past. 

The particular interest attaching to 
the sale is derived from the fact that 
Mme. Farrar disposed even of the auto- 
graphs and photographs given her by 
the many persons of distinction in the 
soir, political and musical world she has 
met. 

Indeed she seems to have disposed of 
all her possessions except Lou Tellegen, 

Says your 
MEPHISTO. 





“Carmen” Given for Brooklyn Music 
School Settlement Aid 


Bizet’s “Carmen” was given in French 
under the management of Louis Zuro at 
the Lexington Theater, Manhattan, April 
23, many well-known artists participat- 
ing. The performance was in aid of the 
Brooklyn usic School Settlement, an 
organization devoted to the cause of the 
democratization of musical education, and 
popular prices consequently were paid 
for admission. The role of Carmen was 
taken by Mme. Pauline Donalda, Mischa 
Leon was José, Micaela was sung by Re- 
gina Vicarino, Escamillo, by Auguste 
Bouilliez; Albertina Rasch contributed 
the incidental dances and the conductor 
was Marcel Charlier. The performance 
was a notable one and awoke much en- 
thusiasm. oe G a 





Walter L. Bogert Elected Head of 


Teachers’ National Body 


The annual election of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing was 
held in New York recently, when the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 


President, Walter L. Bogert -(third term) ; 
first vice-president, George E. Shea; second 
vice-president, Charles Bowes; third vice- 
president, Mrs. Henry Smock Boice; treas- 
urer, William F. Hirschmann; secretary, Miss 
Clara Kalisher: members of executive board, 
Beatrice Wainwright, J. Van Broekhoven, 
Mme. A. L. Baldwin. 














A FINE NIGHT AT THE PLEIADES 











igen. Pleiades Club, the leading musical 
and dramatic Bohemian club of New 
York, on Sunday night, April 21, had a 
session which was unique, although its 
Sunday night dinners and entertainments 
have long been known to be among the 
most interesting features of the intellec- 
tual and social life of New York. 

The club, composed of many prominent 
newspaper men, musicians, artists, sing- 
ers, lawyers, doctors, and prominent busi- 
ness men, has been the means of intro- 
ducing to public notice many highly tal- 
ented people. In fact, there is scarcely 
an organization in New York City which 
has done more to foster home talent, and 
also to encourage foreign artists who 
came to this country and who often 
lacked opportunity to make their abilities 
known. 

On this particular night, the entertain- 
ment after the dinner was in charge of 
Dr. Carter S. Cole, the distinguished sur- 
geon. He opened the proceedings by 
reading the following short poem, en- 
titled, “The Tocsin.” 

The tocsin sounds and every breeze 
That sweeps the earth or stirs the seas 
Is pregnant with its melodies: 

America for liberty 


And suffering humanity 


Unsheathes the sword: with all her might, 
Unflinchingly, she joins the fight 

To curb and crush autocracy 

And prove her own democracy: 

Her blood and treasure she will give 
That others, too, may work and live 
Untrammeled: nothing less could make 
Her follow in the gruesome wake 
That carnage leaves: and nothing more 
She seeks, except to pry the door 
Ajar that leads to law and right, 

In full view keeping day and night 
An open path and shining light! 

Among those who appeared during 
the evening was Karl Kirksmith, the 
gifted ’cellist, who had given the club a 
scholarship, entitling a deserving, poor 


student to free instruction for one year. 
Later came Florence Turner-Maley, com- 
poser and pianist and singer, who 
charmed the audience with her children’s 
songs; as did Mana Zucca, composer and 
pianist, aided by Miss Florence Hope, a 
young girl of rare talent. 

Dr. Cole then introduced John C. 
Freund, an old member of the club, as a 
man who had devoted much time, energy, 
money and brains to pointing out the lo- 
cation of America on tfe musical map 
of the world. He also regretted that Mr. 
Freund’s multitudinous duties, his travels, 
had prevented his coming to the club for 
several years, to greet his old friends. 

Mr. Freund, who received a generous 
welcome, in the course of his address 
told the story of his wanderings ever 
since 1913; how he had talked in over 
eighty cities, to over 150,000 people, and 
to more than 50,000 high school children. 
He gave some interesting reminiscences 
of his experiences, both humorous and 
tragic. He made an earnest plea for the 
support of our own musicians “on the 
merits.” He compared former conditions 
in the musical world in this country with 


-those existing to-day and from them drew 


the inspiring hope that this country 
would, before long, lead in music, as it 
already led in material things, particu- 
larly in enterprise, in invention. He was 
warmly applauded. 

Later in the evening Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, carried the audience away with 
his masterly performance. He was fol- 
lowed by Ellen Keller, violinist. And then 
the Irish-Australian dramatic soprano, 
Amy Castles, sang several songs to the 
delight of those present. After her came 
Llora Hoffman, American dramatic so- 
prano, who sang some Turner-Maley and 
other songs. She aroused enthusiasm. 

The evening was concluded by Flor- 
ence Anderson Otis, coloratura soprano, 
and Earl Tuckerman, basso, who also 
sang some Maley songs. 





Lydia Ferguson, the New York so- 
prano, was heard recently at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Mallet-Prevost, when she 
sang some of the “Refrains des Jeunes” 
and songs of the Louis XV period in cos- 
tume, before a distinguished audience. 









The Only Vital Interpreter of the 


Negro Spiritual 


The Arkansas Democrat, April 24, 1917. 
Annual Music Festival in Little Rock 


SEAGLE STARS 





Oscar Seagle sang his way into the hearts of 
his audience Monday and_ successfully 
launched the first program of the sixth an- 
nual Little Rock music festival at the 



















































Hear Kempner Theater. 
His voice showed wide range and power, 
the his tones were rich and beautiful and his 
transition from the upper voice to the 
G t lower tones was wonderfully smooth. 
rea In the fiery emotional songs he was all 
bs that could be desired in strength and 
American sympathy of action, and in the tender 


love songs his voice was all aglow 
and atremble with a delicate passion. 
Mr. Seagle’s versatility was the sur- 
Prise of the evening. Old Irish 
songs, such as ‘Tender Apple 
Blossom,’’ stirring operatic selec- 
tions, Welsh songs and even the 
old-fashioned negro folk-songs 
were rendered with unfailing 
truth to nature. His rendi- 
tion of “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot’’ was wonderfully 
well executed. ‘‘Let Miss 
Lindy Pass’? was another 
negro song, in which he 
put much poetic feeling. 
Mr. Seagle is a good 
actor as well as a 
singer of remarkable 


Folk-songs 
sung by 
the artist 
qualified to 
give them fit- 
ting expression. 





Are wonderful negro 
spirituals arranged by Mr. 


. ; ability and Little 
Burleigh and sung with Rock music lovers 
see snowe eir ap- 
exquisite beauty by Mr. preciation by fre- 
’ ~ quent applause. 

Seagle. Nor can we conclude pe a at 


merely whetted 
the desire of 
the audience 
for more. 


without expressing appreciation 
of Mr. Seagle’s magnificent 
range of tones, his perfect voice 
control, his singularly intelligent 
appreciation of these old folk-songs. 
—Troy Record. 
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IANENT HOME FOR NEW YORK 
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Chicago Opera Company’s Gen- 
eral Director Regards His Four 
Weeks’ Season Here Next 
Winter as Merely the Over- 
ture of His Undertaking—To 
Build His Own Opera House 
—His Faith in the Future of 
Opera in America 


LEOFONTE CAMPANINI is a man 
of vision. Others may see only a 
new and interesting operatic venture in 
the four weeks’ season which the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company will present in 
New York next winter at the Lexington 
Opera House, with John Brown as rep- 
resentative, but to Mr. Campanini it is 
the opening of the great work he has 
set himself—the building and main- 
tenance of a New York home for grand 
opera. 

Every now and then one reads of men 
who have proved bigger than the ob- 
stacles with which they have been con- 
fronted—men who have held to their 
dreams until they have seen them trans- 
formed into reality. Campanini is one 
of these men. For years he has been 
planning to present his forces during 
the New York season, and for years 
obstacles have arisen, unforeseen condi- 
tions. The thousand and one things, big 
and little, that can go wrong in the musi- 
cal world combined to thwart Mr. Cam- 
panini’s purpose. Through it all he kept 
building his forces, setting higher stand- 
ards for performances, enlarging and 
perfecting the répertoire of his company. 
His achievements have measured up to 
his dreams. 


The conductor-impresario talked it 
over with me one day during his recent 
New York visit. 

“IT have always planned to come to 
New York,” he said. “You may not 
realize how difficult it is to develop a 
season of ten weeks; the trouble that 
such a Short season creates in securing 
desirable artists. Then, apart from my 
desire to extend the season, it is natural 
that I should wish to come to New York 
because of the sympathy and apprecia- 
tive spirit that has always been shown 
me here. You are my friends here, not 
strangers. 

“A great debt of gratitude is due from 
me to the Chicago public and press for 
its kindly reception and generous sup- 
port ever since the birth of our organ- 
ization. This has greatly encouraged 
me in my efforts to build up one of the 
most artistic opera companies in this 
country. 

“The four weeks’ season in New York 
will be the first litle note of the over- 
ture. The completed work will be the 
new opera house I shall build here and 
in which I shall present a twelve weeks’ 
season of grand opera each year.” 

Mr. Campanini has the location of the 
proposed structure in mind, a most de- 
sirable one and one which is immediately 
available. He had just come in from 
looking the ground over when we met 
for our chat. By 1918 he hopes to house 
the Chicago company in its own struc- 
ture. 


Not Competitor of Metropolitan 


“In planning to present a season of 
opera in New York I am not thinking 
of competing with the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company,” Mr. Campanini said. “I 
have the greatest admiration and respect 
for Mr. Otto Kahn, who has done such 
notable things to advance the cause of 
music and for my old colleague, Signor 
Gatti-Casazza. It is simply that I be- 
lieve there is room in New York for two 
grand opera companies. With the in- 
creased interest in music which is evi- 
denced on every hand, the time has come 
for me to develop such a season as I have 
in mind.” 

Americans really love music, Mr. Cam- 
panini believes. It is the rush and stress 
of American life that apparently elbow 











the arts to one side. He points out that 
few are so liberal as the American man 
or woman who seeks to bring good music 
to this country. 

“You have been too busy for a great 
many years to take the time to enjoy 
music,” he explains. “But, more and 
more, Americans are coming to realize 
that a little playtime to-day means longer 
life—a greater number of to-morrows— 
and you are turning naturally to music 
for your entertainment and relaxation. 
This. is one of the reasons why you 
should always have the best. 

“And one dominant trait of the Amer- 
ican is that you demand the best.” 

Mr. Campanini believes that our emo- 
tional interest in beauty makes us a mu- 
sical nation, whether we know it or not 
and that, were America not musical, it 
could not have produced so many beau- 
tiful voices. 

“When anyone asks me what I think 
of the American’s chances in opera, I 
always point to the number of Amer- 
ican-born singers in the Chicago Opera 
Company. That is my answer, and I 
think it is a convincing one.” 

And when Mr. Campanini talks of 
voices he talks both as a general director 
and a conductor. He not only directs the 
policy of his forces and meets the myriad 
responsibilities that fall to the lot of 
the manager of a grand opera company, 
hut he wields the baton as well. How 
does he find time to do it all? The ques- 
tion arose in my mind and I passed it 
along to Mr. Campanini. He avoided 
the issue—the Chicago impresario does 
not like to talk about himself—so I pro- 
pounded it later to one of his personal 
friends. 


A Twenty-Hour Day 
“By working twenty hours a day,” 
was the prompt reply. “He has wonder- 
ful powers of concentration and of en- 
durance. Mr. Campanini usually retires 
at two or three o’clock in the morning 
and rises about six. He doesn’t seem to 
require any more sleep than that. The 
rest of the time he is going at full 
speed.” 

Such a régime affords little time for 
study, but it is during the summer that 
Mr. Campanini studies the scores of op- 
eras and works out advance plans. Up 
by the beautiful lakes of the Adirondack 
country he will live practically an out- 
door life this year, from spring until 
early autumn. In the short four weeks’ 
season, which begins in New York on 
Jan. 21, there will be twenty operas 
given—a French and Italian répertoire 
—and this will include novelties which 
are to be announced later. Mr. Cam- 
panini begins the Chicago season coinci 
dent with the opening of the Metropolitan 
on Nov. 12 and, after the New York 
season of the Chicago company is ended, 
it will appear for two weeks in Boston. 
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Cleofonte Campanini. A Recent New York Portrait of the Chicago Opera’s General 
Manager and Conductor, Who Is Planning a New York Invasion 


With a year like this ahead of him 
and the plans for his new opera house 
in mind, it appears to be rather a for- 
tunate thing that Mr. Campanini re- 
quires only a scant three or four hours 
for slumber. 

Asked his opinion of American opera, 
Mr. Campanini said, “That is only con- 
jecture—American opera is still to ap- 
pear. You have in America very definite 
ideals of democracy—of freedom for all 
the people—that will be expressed in 
your later-day music. Freedom, vast- 
ness, great spaces, that is what America 
means and that it what some great mu- 
sician will some day translate into opera. 
Your musical geniuses who have the 
heart to feel and the vision to see into 
the hearts of the people will reproduce 
their longings, their dreams, their love 
of beauty—then you will have the music 
of the democracy.” 

“And in the meantime?” 

“In the meantime I will do my part 
by giving the best music the world has 
produced. When musical standards are 
high the composer lives up to them.” 

MAY STANLEY. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN ASSIST 
INDIANAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 


Youngsters Sing Patriotic Ode in Final 
Concert—Greta Torpadie Scores 
as Musikverein Soloist 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 27.—The In- 
dianapolis Orchestra brought the season 
to a close on Sunday afternoon, April 22, 
presenting a good program, the feature 
of which was the singing of children from 
four of the public schools. They sang a 
patriotic ode written by Joseph Surdo 
of the Cincinnati public schools.  Ed- 
ward Berge, who conducted, obtained nice 
tone quality and clear enunciation. The 
orchestral program included the Mas- 
senet Overture, “Phédre,” Hinton’s “En- 
dymion,” a Tschaikowsky Waltz, two 
pieces for string orchestra and, as a 
thrilling finale, ““America,” in which the 
audience joined. 

Before the close of the program Max 
well Parry gave a brief talk on the im- 
portance of the orchestra and the inter- 
est it should create, in response to which 
the audience gave a rising vote for the 
continuation of the orchestra next year. 

A large audience greeted the singers 
of the Musikverein on Monday evening, 
April 23, when they presented a program 
of mixed and male choruses, under the 
direction of Alexander’ Ernestinoff. 
Greta Torpadie, soprano, was enthusi- 
astically applauded, pleasing the audi- 
ence greatly. Miss Torpadie’s voice is 
one of wide range and is clear in quality. 
Among her offerings was an interesting 
set of Scandinavian songs. Mrs. S. L. 
Kiser accompanied satisfactorily. 

P. §. 


Alma Gluck appeared in recital in the 
Montclair (N. J.) Theater, April 16. 


MACDOWELL COLONY 
RICHER BY $10,000 


Year Book Shows Progress at 
Peterborough — Directors 
Laud Widow’s Work 


Encouraging progress is reported in 
the Edward MacDowell Memorial Asso- 
ciation, according to the 1916 year book, 
issued recently. Contributions to Mrs. 
MacDowell’s Endowment Fund aggre- 
gated $10,277.10, the largest single dona- 
tion being made by Mrs. Edward Bok 
of Merion Station, Pa., who gave $4,000. 
The following is the year’s record of 
music composed by members of the 
colony: 


“Legend,” for piano 
Schirmer 


Rossetter G. Cole, 


“In a Lowly Manger,’ Christmas song with 
violin obbligato, piano or organ accompani 
ment Mabel W Daniels, Schirmer; two 
songs, ““Beyond’ and “Song of the Persian 
Captive,” latter number being also arranged 
as three-part chorus Mabel W. Daniels, 
Arthur P. Schmidt 

Trio for Organ, Harp, and Violin First 
performance on Easter Sunday, 1916, in New 
York and Brooklyn church. International 
Vublishing Co., 

Duet for Contralto and Tenor, “The Lord 
Is My Shepherd,’ Lewis M. Isaacs, H. W 
‘sray Co. 

Music for the Early Nineteenth Century 
Episode in the Yale Pageant performed Oc- 
tober 21, 1916, Douglas Stuart Moore 

Kansas University May Féte Music, Arthur 
Nevin. 

“The Piper of Hamelin,” Cantata for 
Chorus, by A. Cyril Graham, ‘enor Solo and 
Orchestra. Poem by Browning. The H. W 
Gray Co. Performed for the first time at 
the North Shore Festival, Evanston, Ill., May 
30, 1916, with a chorus of 1500 and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. 

Three String Quartets, by Charles S. Skil- 
ton, Two Indian Dances—No. 1, “Deer 
Dance’; No. 2, War Dance; Lullaby—“The 
Sandman,” Carl Fischer. 

“The Quest of Beauty,” by Carl Venth, u 
Cantata for Women’s Voices, soli and orches- 


tra, Carl Fischer; “From Olden Times,” a 
Cantata for Women’s Voices, soprano solo 
and orchestra, Arthur FP’. Schmidt Co. 


Of the twenty-nine members of the 
colony at Peterborough, N. H., doing 
productive work during the last season, 
ten were engaged in musical composition, 
four in painting and sculpture and fifteen 
in literary work. The composers were: 

Chalmers Clifton, Rossetter G. Cole, Mar- 
garet Hoberg, William Henry Humiston, 
Lewis M. Isaacs, Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
Douglas Stuart Moore, Arthur Nevin, Charles 
Sanford Skilton, and Carl Venth. 


In the report of the secretary, How- 
ard Mansfield, this tribute is paid to the 
widow of the composer by the directors 
of the association: 

“In the course of the year Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell has traveled extensively through- 
out the country, giving recitals of Mr. 
MacDowell’s compositions and descriptive 
talks of the work and life at Peterbor- 
ough, which have received universal 
praise and have aroused much fruitful 
interest in the purposes of the associa- 
tion. During the summer months her 
zealous, tactful and judicious administra- 
tion of affairs at Peterborough has add- 
ed another successful season of colony 
life and work and again merits the grat- 
itude of all Who have the concerns of the 
association at heart.” 


COLUMBIA OPERAS ANNOUNCED 


“Rigoletto,” “Faust,” “Lucia” and “Bo- 
héme” to Be Given 


Columbia University will inaugurate 
its short season of grand opera at the 
coming summer session with a perform- 
ance of “Rigoletto” on Tuesday evening, 
July 17. This announcement was made 
by Edoardo Petri, director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s Chorus School, 
under whose management the Columbia 
operas are to be given. 

In addition to “Rigoletto” Mr. Petri 
has chosen “La Bohéme,” “Faust” and 
“Lucia Di Lammermoor” as the operas 
for presentation. Each will be repeated 
once. He has not yet determined the 
order in which they will be given with 
the exception of “Rigoletto,’”’ which will 
come first in each of the two series. 

Numerous inquiries and applications 
for seat reservations have been made to 
Mr. Petri and Prof. James C. Egbert, 
director of the sumimer session. . 





Otto Goritz’s Illness Prevents Him from 
Joining Company in South 


Otto Goritz, baritone of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, is reported seri- 
ously ill at his home in New York. Mr. 
Goritz was thus unable to fulfill his 
engagement with the opera company in 
Atlanta. 
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Charles Fullerton Musical 
Evangelist to Rural Schools 





Voices of the Rural West 








Veteran Teacher Who Has Worked for Twenty Years in 
Interest of Public School Music—Phonograph to Awaken 


By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 














a at large know Charles 
A. Fullerton as the author of “In- 
struction in Public School Music” and as 
a man who has labored for twenty years 
in the interest of better music in the 
public schools of America, but out in 
Iowa they know him as “the Glee Club 
man” of Cedar Falls. 

Either as student or teacher, Pro- 
fessor Fullerton has been connected with 
the Iowa State Normal School at Cedar 
Falls for more than twenty-eight years. 
He has just completed his eightieth term 
of teaching—in the same room at the 
same school—and now proposes to spend 
the coming twenty years in campaigning 
for better music in the rural communi- 
ties of the West. During all the period 
of his musical evangel Professor Fuller- 
ton has been absent from his duties only 
six days. This, he believes, establishes 
a record of attendance upon duty and 
“proves that teaching is healthy busi- 
ness.” During these twenty years, Mr. 


Fullerton has been a “musical John the 
Baptist,” and he has prepared the way 
for much of the musical advancement 
now noted in Iowa and the Northwest. 


At Cedar Falls Mr. Fullerton has been 
at the head of the public school music 
department; has managed and main- 
tained May festivals for more than four- 
teen years, during which time he pre- 
sented at these concerts the Theodore 
Thomas Symphony Orchestra (twelve 
times), the Minneapolis and New York 
Philharmonic Orchestras, and such noted 
soloists as Herbert Witherspoon, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Lambert Murphy and Al- 
bert Lindquest; and on the annual con- 
cert courses such artists as Harold 
Bauer, Mme. Zeisler, Maud Powell (four 
times), Myrtle Elvyn, Josef Hofmann, 
Theodore Spiering and the Zoellner and 
Kneisel Quartets. Mr. Fullerton’s 
Choral Society (one of the splendid fea- 
tures of the college musical life) has 
sun the “Messiah,” “Elijah,” “St. 
Paul,” “Faust,” “Samson and Delilah, 
“Aida,” “Hymn of Praise” by Mendels- 
sohn, and will sing Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words of Christ” this year. Membership 
in the chorus is entirely voluntary. This 
year it has numbered over 150 members. 

Mr. Fullerton has also conducted the 
Ladies’ Glee Club, and for ten years his 
men singers, as the “Fullerton Minne- 
singers,” toured the country, raising the 
standard of music and musical instruc- 
tion, winning prizes at interstate con- 
tests and Welsh eisteddfods. Many well- 
known singers, including Warren Proc- 
tor, Orlo Bangs, W. E. Hays and Ralph 
Rigby, had their preliminary training 
in this Glee Club. 

For the use of his own clubs Mr. Ful- 
lerton compiled and published his book 
of “Glee Club Songs.” Believing with 
Theodore Thomas that “familiar music is 


popular music,” he included in the book 
the best of all kinds of songs, including 
college songs, nonsense jingles, selec- 
tions from standard operas, folksongs, 
old church music and extracts from the 
Masses, Having no publisher, Mr. Ful- 
lerton risked, as he says, “two thousand 


Charles A. Fullerton, the “Giee Club 
Man” of Cedar Falls 


of my own hard-earned dollars in get- 
ting out that first edition.” That the 
book was and is a success is proven by 
the fact that it is now used by more 
than 10,000 glee clubs in the United 
States. 


Evangel of Better Singing 


Mr. Fullerton was a member of the 
Mosely delegation of American teachers 
which was sent to England some years 
ago to study educational methods. After 
spending three months in English 
schools, he came back with the conviction 
that what was needed in America was 
more and better singing and less of 
traditional teaching of the elements of 
music. So he set himself to compiling 
another book. This he published, calling 
it “The New Song Book and Music 
Reader,” and its success was instant. It 
was unique, in that in it the elements or 
fundamentals of music were taught 
through songs. This book and other 
publications, including “Choice Songs 
and Practical Songs” and Fullerton’s 
“Instruction in Public School Music” 
have become widely known. 

In working for the development of 
music in the rural communities, Pro- 
fessor Fullerton has decided to make 
good use of the phonograph, not in a 
stereotyped way, but after a novel, “Ful- 
lerton” manner. Every Saturday dur- 
ing the last winter, Mr. Fullerton has 
gone from his work at the Normal to 
some rural community, traveling to all 
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parts of Iowa in all sorts of weather, and 
held in country schoolhouses demonstra- 
tions of what may be done by the teach- 
ers. At some of these meetings a num- 
ber of teachers have met and were sent 
on their way filled with new enthusiasm 
and inspiration. County superintendents 
have been interested in the work, and all 
tends toward a higher standard of en- 
deavor. Since he himself began his 
school life in a “little red schoolhouse,” 
Professor Fullerton knows just what ma- 
terial to choose for his work in these 
communities. Believing with Von Biilow 
that “in the beginning was rhythm” and 
that the foundation of all musical ad- 
vancement in America will be the active 
participation of the children, he has de- 
veloped a special plan of work which he 
uses in his weekly demonstrations. In 
some rural communities the teachers 
gathered act as pupils and “play” and 
sing under Mr. Fullerton’s direction. In 
other places the children themselves are 
the pupils. 


Phonograph Aids Tone 


“The best single thing the ‘talking ma- 
chine’ does is to standardize music in the 
schools,” says Mr. Fullerton. “It in- 
duces a light, beautiful tone quality, as 
children cannot sing a heavy tone and 
hear the machine. Then, too, the chil- 
dren imitate unconsciously the beautiful 
singing of the artists who have made the 
records. Sometimes they only sing cer- 
tain parts of the song, then let ‘the lady 
from New York’ finish it. It is a won- 
derful thing that mechanical  con- 
trivances can work so for the upbuilding 
of an art. 

“Some rural schools have no organ or 
piano, and cannot afford (they think) 
even to buy a fifteen-dollar machine,” 
Mr. Fullerton said. “In these cases’ we 
lend them one for a few weeks. I help 
the teachers coach the children in a few 
drills and songs, just to show the possi- 
bilities, and often, then, the teachers will 
entertain the parents and patrons of the 
district with their little demonstration, 
and so far, without exception, the work 
of the children has won them the money 
for machine and records. Often the 
pupils give a little program, charging a 
small admission to buy extra records, and 
so the little machine pays its own way. 

“One Iowa County superintendent was 
recently ‘converted’ to the cause, bought 
a machine himself, carried it with him 
from district to district in his car on his 
tours through the country, and in three 
weeks twenty-two rural teachers in his 
county had bought machines and equip- 
ment. 

“The ‘community music’ movement 
which has swept over the country can 
only be successful as it starts all the 
people to singing.” 

Mr. Fullerton is chairman of the com- 
munity music committee of the Iowa 
State Federation of Musical Clubs. His 
idea is not to organize huge choruses to 
carry on this work. “From my angle of 
thought I shall make small beginnings 
and hope for gradual growth, depending 
on this little nucleus, and that, until my 
whole State is singing.” 

Mr. Fullerton believes, however, in the 
chorus as a community music factor, and 
at the Normal spends one Sunday eve- 
ning each month directing community 
“sings” at the young ladies’ dormitory; 
fifteen minutes’ community singing each 
Wednesday evening at the college Y. M. 
C. A.; every second Monday night at the 
Rural Education Club, where all sing 
for thirty minutes; at the literary socie- 
ties; and at the social centers established 
at the twenty rural schools directly 
under the wing of the Normal. During 
the summer terms, Mr. Fullerton con- 
ducts community singing on the campus 
once a week. Last spring, working with 
the physical education department and 
the college orchestra, he assisted in pre- 
senting pageantry in which community 
singing was a strong factor, on the col- 
lege campus. At Christmas, the college 
students, under his direction, did beau- 
tiful singing of Christmas carols and 
gave the “Messiah.” 

Mr. Fullerton is past-president of the 
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‘‘Miss Harthan’s work was distinguished by a sympathetic voice, 
ligence in the interpretation, good taste and delivery.’’—Houston Chronicle. 


Management: Vera Brady-Shipman, 7535 Colfax Ave., Chicago, 


National Music Supervisors’ Association; 
past-president of the Department of Mu- 
sical Education of the National Educa- 
tional Association; past-chairman of 
Public School Music Department of the 
M. T. N. A.; past-president of the So- 
ciety of Music Teachers of Iowa, and has 
appeared on many programs of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 


HEMPEL AND GRAVEURE 
WIN PLAUDITS IN TOLEDO 


Eurydice and Orpheus Clubs End a 
Brilliant Season with Notable 
Concerts 
TOLEDO, OHIO, April 20.—The past 
week saw a fitting climax to an unusual 
season in the closing concerts.of the Or- 
pheus and Eurydice clubs. The Valen- 
tine Theater was the scene of both 

events. 

An immense audience greeted the Or- 
pheus Club and Frieda Hempel on April 
12. The chorus, under the direction of 
Walter E. Ryder, gave five numbers and 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” with 
Miss Hempel, and several encores. Miss 
Hempel was received most enthusiastical- 
ly, singing several arias and four song 
groups. To this very generous program 
she added six encores. 

Her exquisite voice and art, her 
charm and graciousness, made her ap- 
pearance here the most talked of event 
of many years. The concert closed with 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Paul Eis- 
ler was at the piano for Miss Hempel 
and J. Harold Harder for the club. 

The Eurydice Club gave its concerts 
April 10, with Louis Graveure, the Bel- 
gian baritone, as soloist. The club, Mrs. 
Otto Sand, director, gave five numbers 
and the Cornelius “Monotone.” 











SACRAMENTO GREETS ARTISTS 





Gerhardt and Kreisler in Recitals— 
University Series Begins 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 21.—Elena 
Gerhardt, lieder singer, with Walter 
Golde at the piano, charmed the member- 
ship of the Saturday Club recently. 
Mme. Gerhardt’s lovely voice and mar- 
velous interpretation made this concert 
one of the best of the season’s offerings. 

_Fritz Kreisler gave his fourth re- 
cital in Sacramento last week. His art 
reached perfection and the audience real- 
ized it. 

George Bowden, tenor, and Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, pianist, appeared in a lecture- 
recital April 21. This was the first of 
a series of four recitals conducted by the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
These four lecture-recitals will be given 
in Sacramento under the auspices of the 
Sacramento Branch of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. M. F. 





Arthur Hartmann Conquers His Audi- 
ence in Greenville, S. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., April 17.—Arthur 
Hartmann, the violinist, of New York, 
gave a recital here in the auditorium of 
the Greenville Woman’s College on Apri} 
10. Mr. Hartmann played exquisitely 
and delighted an unusually large audi- 
ence. His program was made up of mod- 
ern compositions for the most part, in- 
cluding several original transcriptions 
and a “Cradle Song,” also of his own 
composition. Mr. Hartmann’s recital 
was in every way up to expectations and 
his mature musicianship stood out 
sharply throughout the entire program. 
Ile respended to a number of encores. 

It was first through the columns of 
MUSICAL AMERICA that we heard of Mr. 
Hartmann and we were in no way dis- 
appointed. G. A. B. 


SAM FRANKO 


in New York 
this Summer 


Mr. Franko, until recently of the 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin, will give 
violin instruction to teachers, pro- 
fessionals, and others of sufficient 
talent, from now until the end of 
the Summer. 


Address: 31 East 60th St., New York 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY, in its announcement of 
Summer Sessions, says: 


“Recognizing the demand for teachers qualified to 
supervise creditéd courses, especially for the piano, the 
University provides normal courses for teachers of the 
piano. These courses will be based on the PROGRES- 
SIVE SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS, which make 
possible the standardization of piano teaching and 
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of music.” 








THE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
in its recent bulletin, says: 


“The policy of the Art Publication Society in restrict- 
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Scene on the Stage at the Close of the Concert Holy at Salle Gaveau in Paris. 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, April 13, 1917. 


ERY little musically has been going 

on Easter Week. Parisians general- 
ly take advantage of the school holiday 
to go to the country. The unseasonable 
weather and coal famine have postponed 
some concerts that were planned to follow 
Easter. Music at the churches was 
beautiful, those leading in fine singing 
being the Church of the Holy Trinity, the 
Rue de Berri American Church, the 
Madeline, St. Joseph’s Church, St. 
Honoré d’Eylau and St. Eustache. The 
choir at St. George’s Church gave an ap- 
propriate program all during Holy Week. 
“The Three Hours’ Agony” was sung at 
83 o’clock Good Friday, and on Easter 
Eve a “Liturgy.” 

The Grand Opéra, quiet last week, 
gives three matinées this week, for, with 
the early closing hours of the under- 
ground railway, it is out of the question 
to give evening performances. An es- 
pecially fine cast sang “Aida” at the 
Opéra Thursday, the principal roles be- 
ing taken by Demougeot, Pauline Char- 
ney, Laute-Brun, Sullivan, Noté, Gresse, 
Ernst and Dufranne. Mlle. Charney is 
a recent débutante, but she gives a splen- 
did representation of Amneris, and her 
rich, vibrant voice charmed all 


Wright. 


Sullivan, the Irish tenor, who since the 
war has filled well the places of artists 
who have gone to the front, sang Rha- 
dames. Sullivan’s voice appears to gain 
dramatic ability with each performance, 
and his acting of the part was full of 
distinction and sympathy. 

The lately formed trio, composed of 
Marie Bergez, Hilda Roosevelt and 
Yvonne Astruc, gave a highly interesting 
concert at the Salle des Agriculteurs this 
week. These young women are all cap- 
able musicians, particularly Mlle. Astruc, 
who is one of the best violinists in Paris. 
Miss Roosevelt is American, and has a 
pleasing voice and always interprets a 
song in a most delicate, refined manner. 

Rosalind Brown gave the entire pro- 
gram of music at the Students’ Atelier 
Reunion Sunday evening. Her songs 
were: 
Lord, Thou Hast Searched Me Out,” by 
Gilchrist; “An Open Secret,’”’ Woodman. 
The-piano numbers were “Nachtstiick,” 
No. 4, Schumann; “Prelude” and “Sara- 
bande,” from the Holberg Suite, Grieg; 
“Aufschwung,” Schumann. This young 
woman is studying composition at the 
Schola Cantorum, having won a scholar- 
ship at Yale University in the School of 
Music. She worked for the Sanford Fel- 
lowship, a prize which provides the win- 
ner with funds for two years’ study 
abroad. According to conditions, the can- 
didate had to submit several kinds of 
compositions to the jury, and Miss Brown 
was the successful competitor. She has 


. been in Paris since June last, and despite 








Theodore Dubois, eighty-three and 
young, was well pleased with the concert 
given last week in which he conducted his 
work, “Les Sept Paroles du Christ.” He 
was particularly pleased with the Amer- 
icans in the cast, and said to Gustin 
Wright: “I am proud of my United 
States confréres. My ideas could not 
have been better interpreted. Next year 
we shall take the oratorio across the At- 


The Veteran Composer, Theodore Dubois, Stands at the Side of the Leader, Gustin 
The Soloists Are Shown in the Front Row 


lantic. I will conduct, Monsieur Wright 
will play the organ, and the soloists of 
to-day will go with us.” The Americans 
who were in the concert, besides Gustin 
Wright, were Blanche Pociey and John 
Byrne. Miss Pociey has been trained as 
organist in America, and John Byrne for 
years was a pupil at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. 
LEONORA RAINES. 





“Come Unto Me,” by Coenen; “O . 


ANOTHER KNEISEL FAREWELL 


Three of Quartet, Clarence Adler, As- 
sisting, Play at MacDowell Club 





The Kneisels played another one of 
their semi-private New York farewells 
on Wednesday evening of last week, this 
time at the MacDowell Club. The pro- 
gram, being devoted to two piano quar- 
tets—Mozart’s in G minor and Rubin 
Goldmark’s in A major—did not enlist 
the full strength of the organization and 
the second violinist, Hans Letz, did not 
figure in the evening’s doings. Clarence 
Adler, whose co-operation with the Knei- 
sels has not been infrequent in the past 
few years, was the assisting pianist. 

Both works were beautifully played: in 
every respect. An ensemble artist of 
superlative gifts, Mr. Adler, without in- 
viting attention to his individual merits 
in violation of co-operative ethics, man- 
ages definitely but unobtrusively to im- 
press one with the crispness and clear 
beauty of his playing and his unfailing 














‘Interpreted with considerable dramatic feeling”’ 
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tion and Mr. Goldmark’s work a vivid 
and finely animated one. But the en- 
thusiasm which followed each of its four 
movements was due not solely to the 
merits of its rendering. The quartet 
ought to be heard more than it is. It 
stands easily among the best things of its 
kind made in America—buoyantly melo- 
dic, romantic in mood, spontaneous yet 
written with meticulous virtues of 
craftsmanship. The first two sections 
are surpassing in their facile movement 
and lyrical appeal. 


Be. FF. P. 
——PDDSSS_ ESS] 
- _SSo=o=S]S] SSS) () 
{Now the Sensation of New York 
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“FRANCE DAY” WITH 
WOODRUFF CHORUS 


University Glee Club Celebrates 
Occasion at Concert of 
High Merit 


Musical commemoration of “France 
Day” was a feature of the concert of the 
University Glee Club of New York at 
the Hotel Astor on April 26. At the 
conclusion of the regular program Ar- 
thur D. Woodruff, the club’s esteemed 
conductor, led his men in “La Marseil- 
laise,’ sung in French. Next came the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” with the chorus 
and audience supported by William Jan- 
aushek, the club’s able accompanist, at 
the piano, by Alexander Russell at the 
organ and by a small orchestra. We 
cannot recall having heard the anthem 
presented so stirringly. At the start of 
the -program the -assemblage sang 
“America,” 

In many years of attendance at con- 
certs of this club, we have scarcely ever 
heard so many comments of general sat-. 
isfaction with the program. While the 














Maud Powell did not 
begin at the top. 


That is why she is 
there today. 


Met. H. Godfrey Turner 
1400 Broadway 
New York 




















concert brought forward no novelties, 
the works chosen were both worthy and 
appealing to the audience. No better 
male chorus singing is to be heard any- 
where—we venture to say—than that 
achieved once more by the University 
Glee under Mr. Woodruff’s painstaking 
direction. For instance, the Mendels- 
sohn song “To the Sons of Art” was a 
fine example of straightforward singing. 
Harvey B. Gaul’s arrangement of the 
“Volga Boat Song” was done so effec- 
tively that it was redemanded, as were 
the Mark Andrews “John Peel” arrange- 
ment, the “Lost Chord,” presented with 
great sonority, and “The Owl” by John 
Barnes Wells, who is one of the club’s 
many artist members. Personally, we 
admired especially the lovely delicacy 
effected by Mr. Woodruff in “Vale, 
Carissima,” by Attenhofer, with the in- 
cidental solo by Birney B. Petigrue. In 
Mosenthal’s “Music of the Sea” the in- 
terweaving voices were handled tellingly. 
An arrangement of Will Marion Cook’s 
“Exhortation” was given with the solo 
part in this negro sermon delivered with 
unction by James O. Boone, one of the 
club’s tenors. 

As soloist the club presented Lois 
Ewell, the operatic soprano, who gave 
an encore after each of her two groups 
of songs and arias, one of the best of 
which was the barbaric “Hymne au 
Soleil” of Georges. K. S. C. 


BROOKLYN COMMUNITY MUSIC 








Big Audience Joins in Singing Patriotic 
Songs—Schlegel Soloist 


The Brooklyn Community Chorus, 
which gave its initial concert earlier this 
season at the Thirteenth Regiment 
Armory, again raised its voice on April 
20 at the Manual Training High School. 
Applauded by nearly 2000 persons, patri- 
otic songs and old Southern melodies 
were sung and in these the audience 
joined the 250 regular choristers. Carl 
Schlegel, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang the first verse of “Amer- 
ica” to the melody written by James J. 
McCabe, president of the chorus; Mar- 
garet Taylor, soprano, sang the San- 
tuzza aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Open Secret,” by Rimple, and Gil- 
bert Burg played several violin solos. 

Mr. McCabe in a stirring address told 
the gathering that it behooved them to 
learn thoroughly the songs which their 
forefathers sang as they marched to 
battle, to overcome timidity when singing 
together and get used to the sound of 
their own voices. Led by Charles S. 
Yerbury, who directs the Community 
Chorus, everyone joined in singing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” The high school 
orchestra accompanied. 

The chorus will be heard several times 
during the summer, arrangements hav- 
ing been made for joint concerts at Pros- 
pect Park with the park band. 

a ae 
Katherine R. Heyman Wins Re-engage- 
ment After Detroit Recital 


DetrRoIT, Micu., April 25.—At her re- 
cital here on April 20, under the auspices 
of the Detroit Orchestral Association, 
Katherine Ruth Heyman, the pianist, 
made so excellent an impression that 
she has been re-engaged for next season. 
Miss Heyman introduced to Detroit the 
Eighth Sonata of Scriabine and works 
by Eric Satie that were as delightful as 
they were strange. E. C. B. 
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“Beyond all doubt, Mme. Carreno is still supreme 
commander of her physical capabilities, and as such 
it is in her nature to surprise us once and again in 


H. T. Parker, in Boston Transcript, Oct. 30, 1916. 
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GOOD AUDIENCES FOR 
OPERA IN ST. PAUL 


Boston-National Company Plays 
Its Second Season There— 
Amateurs in Operetta 


St. PauL, MINN., April 23.—The sec- 
ond annual Twin City season of: the 
Boston-National Grand Opera Company 
in the St. Paul Auditorium arrested the 
admiring attention of four audiences of 
rather more than fair numerical pro- 
portions, though falling short of the 
usual Minnesota opera contingent. Man- 
ager H. D. Frankel, local representative, 
beamed his satisfaction, however, espe- 
cially in the light of advices to the effect 
that St. Paul led other cities visited by 
the company in_ attendance. The 
troublous times were held accountable for 
whatever falling off from the city’s usual 
patronage may have been noted. The 
“Wake Up, America,” parade, with thou- 
sands of business men, club men, club 
women,. society folk, etc., marching in 
the ranks could hardly fail to have a de- 
terrent effect on attendance at opera. 


“Tosca,” “Iris,” “Faust” and “Aida” 
constituted the St. Paul répertoire. The 
competency of Roberto Moranzoni in 
conducting his well chosen orchestra of 
thirty-five pieces and making it one with 
the various elements of an impressive 
operatic ensemble fixed itself upon the 
observer from -beginning to end of the 
engagement. Excellent choral work 
stood out as a rich contribution to the 
general satisfactory effect and to the 
credit of Amadeo Barbieri, chorusmaster. 
Stage effects were artistic. 

To these features the excellence of the 
cast seemed but a natural complement. 
Luisa Villani as Tosca on the opening 
night and Giovanni Zenatello and George 
Baklanoff as Cavaradossi and Scarpia 
respectively were greatly admired. 
Tamaki Miura, that charming little art- 
ist, dominated the production of “Iris.” 
Backed by some very beautiful and real- 
istic staging, she made each scene an 
appeal to the eye while enhancing the 
value of every musical phrase by good 
singing and consummate acting. Others 
contributing to the worth of the per- 
formance were Tovia Kittay, Giorgio 
Puliti, Virgilio Lazzari, Elvira Leveroni 
and Romeo Boscacci. 

Maggie Teyte, as Marguerite in 
“Faust,” was original and charming. 
Refinement and good taste dominated 
her work throughout. Riccardo Martin 
sang Faust, Jose Mardones Mephistoph- 
eles and Graham Marr Valentine. 

The season closed with “Aida,” in 
which Maria Gay made her first appear- 
ance. As Amneris, this full voiced con- 
tralto found ample opportunity for ad- 
mirable vocal display. Villani as Aida 
was likewise admirable, as were Zena. 
tello as Rhadames, Baklanoff Amonasro, 
Lazzari as Ramfis and Paolo Ananian 
as the King. “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” by the orchestra, preceded each per- 
formance. “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” led by the cast behind the scenes, 
accompanied the final curtain. 

George Gould, basso-cantante, closed 
the series of fortnightly concerts under 
the auspices of the Schubert Club. Pre- 
viously unknown save by a few, this 
young Chicago artist made good the 
judgment shown in his selection. He 
possesses a most agreeable voice, rich in 
query and intelligently controlled. 

larence Velie was the accompanist. 

The Schubert Club’s last act of. the 
season was the production of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera, “Iolanthe,” by stu- 
dent and special members, assisted 4 the 
Mechanic Arts High School Boys’ Glee 
Club, under the management of the 
club’s education committee, for the ben- 
efit of the music department of the St. 
Paul Public Library. Under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. F. L. Hoffman, musical 
director, and Florence M. Briggs, stage 
director, a very creditable presentation 
was accomplished. The leading char- 
acters of the opera were cast among 
Frank Hoffmann, Richard Murray, Jo- 
seph Martineau, Vincent Dowling, George 
Morgan, Wendell Smith, Carolyn Pun- 
derson, Marion Giesen, Gertrude Arm- 
strong, Elaine Ruth, Ruth Baumann, 
Kathryn Putnam. F. L. C. B. 


Ethel Leginska has been re-engaged 
for a pair of concerts with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 26 and 27 
in Brooklyn and New York City respec- 
tively. This pianist has had ten appear- 
ances with this orchestra to her credit 
within three consecutive seasons. 
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The Bridgeport Telegram 


February 28th, 1917 


Bridgeport Oratorio Society 
presents “‘Dream of Geron- 
tius."" Chorus of 350 voices, 
under the direction of Dr. Ar- 
thur Mees (Walter Damrosch’s 
New York Orchestra). 


Merlin Davies, the celebrated 
Welsh tenor, took the part of 
Gerontius, and his voice was 
adequate for the part. His 
voice, which is sweet in quality, 
nevertheless showed strength 
and power to portray the an- 
guish of the soul which was 
passing beyond human control 
to its Maker. Davies showed 
himself equal, to a remarkable 
degree, to express the varying 
degrees of intense emotion 
which the soul of Gerontius 
feels at this time. 


Bridgeport Daily Standard 
February 28th, 1917 


The Society was fortunate in 
its selection of soloist for the 
title part. 


Gerontius was sung by Mer- 
lin Davies, whose temperament 
was of the kind which carried 
him into the true emotion of the 
work. This, allied to the rich, 
colorful quality, of his tones, 
was very satisfying. At no time 
did he fall short of the require- 
ments of Elgar. 


The Bridgeport Evening 
Farmer 


February 28th, 1917 


The soloist for the title part 
was fortunately selected. Mer- 
lin Davies, who sang the part of 
Gerontius in a pure and liquid 
tenor, carried the bulk of the 
solo work. _ The solos are un- 
usually long and difficult, yet 
the singer sang without fatigue. 


—-Management— 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
SEASON CONCLUDED 


All-German Program Ends Orches- 
tra’s Twenty-sixth Year— 
Paderewski’s Recital 


CuHIcaGo, April 23.—An all-German 
program closed the twenty-sixth season 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Saturday night. Beethoven, Brahms, 
Strauss and Wagner were chosen to show 
the folly of banning German music just 
because we are at war with the German 
fatherland. A huge American flag cov- 
ered the whole back of the stage as the 
music of our enemies was played. So 
splendid was the performance, so glorious 
the music itself, that the enthusiasm of 
the audience was unusually demonstra- 
tive, yet the spirit with which it sang 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” at the close 
of the concert silenced any doubts as to 
its American patriotism. 

Brahms’s Second Symphony’ was 
played with the authority and taste that 
Frederick Stock usually puts into his 
readings of this master’s works, which 
is one way of saying that it was done 
superlatively well. The close of the al- 


legro non troppo movement and the 
whole of the graceful allegretto move- 
ment were well-nigh perfect, the 
beauty of tone being exquisite and 
the interpretation poetic. Poetic, too, 
was the reading of Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried Idyl,” and the colorful beauties of 
the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger” were 
splendidly brought out. Of different 
character was Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks,” the only selec- 
tion on the program from the works of 
a living German composer. The rollick- 
ing fun and absurd humor of this piece 
required no program to be enjoyed, al- 
though the program made an attempt to 
interpret it. The concert opened with 
Beethoven’s third “Leonore” Overture. 
Paderewski reasserted his hold over 
his hearers yesterday at his only Chi- 
cago recital of this season in Orchestra 
Hall. The old-time enthusiasm was 
amply in evidence and he had to play 
extras for three-quarters of an hour 
after his scheduled program. At times 
he thundered until the tone was ugly, but 
by far the most of his work was of re- 
markable charm. He achieved exquisite 
tonal beauty in Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
Flat Major and played the adagio con 
espressione movement with tenderness 
and feeling. Schumann’s “Carnaval,” 
a war-horse on Paderewski’s programs, 
was done with the authority and intel- 
ligence expected, but it was in the Cho- 
pin numbers that his fanciful imagina- 
tion found its fullest play. Debussy’s 
“Reflets dans l’eau,” played as an extra, 
was performed artistically, but sounded 
less lovely and poetic than when played 














Thousands 








lear Cecil Fanning in 
Open-Air Easter Concert at San Diego 























Cecil Fanning, Baritone (in the Oval Inset) Singing on the Exposition Grounds at San Diego 


AN DIEGO, CAL., April 17.—An un- 
usually interesting program drew 
thousands to the Exposition grounds on 
Easter Sunday afternoon, when Cecil 


Fanning, the well-known baritone, ac- 
companied by H. B. Turpin, his teacher, 
appeared as soloist. 

In the accompanying picture Mr. Fan- 
ning is shown singing the “Hosanna” by 


Granice, with Humphrey J. Stewart at 
the organ. An Easter carol concert, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Sidney Hill, 
preceded the numbers given by Mr. Fan- 
ning. 





by lesser pianists more in the mood of 
the modern school. He took liberties 
with his own “Minuet,” played at the 
end of the program, that no other pianist 
would dare to take. 
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The Paderewski eccentricities were ac- 
centuated yesterday—the late start, the 


glowering at the audience, the shaking. 


of his mane when the doors opened. 
After striking the first notes of the 
“Carnaval” he stalked off the stage be- 
cause somebody made a noise, and it 
required a good deal of handclapping to 
bring him _ back. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Comstock Conservatory Pupils _ in 


fEolian Hall Concert 


Three artist pupils of the Elinor Com- 
stock Conservatory of Music—Margar- 
ette Alexander, Clara Weiss and Carrie 
Auslinder—were heard in a concert at 
A£Xolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday 
afternoon of last week for the benefit of 
the Polish Relief Fund. An orchestra 
under the direction of Arnold Volpe ac- 
companied the Grieg Concerto and Pad- 
erewski’s “Polish Fantasie.” The three 
young women displayed considerable, if 
not altogether mature talent. Miss Alex- 
ander played Beethoven’s “Waldstein” 
Sonata with musical intelligence and 
excellent technique, though at times with 
excess of velocity. The Misses Weiss 
and Auslainder demonstrated their skill 
in ensemble work in numbers for two 





SORRENTIN 


Celebrated Italian Tenor 
Leading Tenor of Royal Theatre, Florence, Italy; Grand Opera de Nice, 


For Dates and Programs write to Secretary, 225 West End Avenue, New York 


The Verdict of Europe and America 


Voice of Uncommon Splendor, Singular Charm of Personality, Fine Skill, 
Wonderful Equipment, Remarkable Enunciation, Ideal Singer. 


pianos. Later Miss Weiss played the 
Grieg Concerto capably, while Miss Aus- 
linder gave a group of solos and Miss 
Alexander won applause in the Paderew- 
ski Fantasie. 
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BANQUET BY MUSICIANS’ CLUB AS 
A TRIBUTE TO MR. AND MRS. HOMER 





Brilliant Assemblage Does Homage to Noted Artist-Couple—Latter’s 
Stay Curtailed by Child’s [l1lness—-Members Give Mirth-Compel- 
ling Series of ‘““Stunts’”— Bispham Deeply Impressive 


_ honor of Mme. Louise Homer and 

her husband, Sidney Homer, the Mu- 
sicians’ Club of New York gave a ban- 
quet at Delmonico’s on Monday evening, 
April 23. <A large gathering, which in- 
cluded a number of widely known New 
York musicians, assembled to pay tribute 
to this eminent couple. Fate conspired 
to place a damper on the function, one 
of the Homer children having been 
stricken with appendicitis and operated 
upon during the morning of the same 
day. Happily the operation was _ suc- 
cessful, but, needless to relate, the cele- 
brated contralto and her noted husband, 
the composer, were woefully ill at ease 
and left early in the evening to assuage 
their anxiety. 

Despite this depressing touch, the 
hours passed swiftly, thanks to the rare 
series of “stunts” provided by those 
present. Before the banquet Vice-Presi- 
dent John Lloyd Thomas (President 
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ingagements filled since Sept. 1, 
1916. 
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at the Lockport, N. Y., Festival, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6, 1917. 
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Apollo Quartet 








Damrosch was absent) called upon the 
company for the final stanza of “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee,’ which was stir 
ringly sung, Arthur Bergh accompany- 
ing. David Bispham, seated between the 
distinguished guests of honor, arose at 
the conclusion of dinner and voiced an 
eloquent tribute to the art and person- 
ality of Mr. and Mrs. Homer. The gath- 
ering also rose to signify its respect and 
affection for the artist-pair. 

Mr. Thomas, in a succeeding speech, 
declared that Mr. and Mrs. Homer had 
provided American artists with the high- 
est examples of spirituality in their 
work. And when Mr. Bispham sang 
Mr. Homer’s “Banjo Song,” investing it 
with deep emotional appeal, enthusiasm 
reached its climax. 

Then the company settled back for 
the “show.” Deems Taylor was the first 
to be summoned. This multi-talented 
young composer had prepared a quasi 
lecture-recital on American “folk-songs.” 
As interpretative aides Mr. Taylor en- 
listed the Stanley Quartet. After quar- 
rying the ore of American music enjoy- 
ing a vogue during the early eighties, 
Mr. Taylor succeeded in refining some 
clear gold in the shape of several songs. 
Among the touching titles these bore 
were “Don’t Bury Me Deep in the Grave, 
Papa!” ‘“Somebody’s Gran’pa,” “Why 
Did They Dig Ma’s Grave So Deep?” etc. 
Each was first given in its pristine 
banality—“barbershop” harmonies, etc. 
—and then, to demonstrate its inherent 
artistic possibilities (!) each morsel was 
again served up, but in a modern vessel 
wrought by Mr. Taylor. Thus one song 
was presented as Moussorgsky might 
have conceived it (a diabolically clever 
version), another guised as a negro spir- 
itual with “Deep River’? woven into the 
fabric. Still another aped the cabaret 
manner to perfection. The “stunt” was 
excruciatingly comical and evoked much 
applause. 

John Palmer contributed several of 
his novel and deservedly popular mono- 
logues, gaining insistent recalls and add- 
ing extras. The next to be called upon 
was Grace Hornby, the contralto, who 
burlesqued some current methods of 
teaching singing. This included the clip- 
ping out of some superfluous vocal cords 
with a huge shears and expanding a 
pupil’s diaphragm until the poor victim 
burst. The act was tumultuously ac- 
claimed. Lester Donahue, the splendid 
young American pianist, did his stint, 
performing Liszt’s ‘“Waldesrauschen” 
magnificently. 

A concerted call went up for Mme. 
Gadski—the German diva was seated 
directly beneath Old Glory—and she re- 
sponded graciously with the thrilling 
“‘Ho-jo-to-ho.” The audience rose to her, 
applauding with might and main. In- 
cidentally, the soprano’s voice swelled the 
volume of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” 
earlier in the evening. Responding to a 


general appeal, Deems Taylor took the . 


platform again, presenting a mirth-pro- 
voking exposition of the construction of 
a music drama. Mr. Taylor mingled 
Wagnerian leit motifs with a few fan- 
tastic curlicues of his own, again dis- 
closing marked versatility and mental 
activity. Followed some _ uproariously 
funny acts by Thomas Safford, who, 
among other things, set a vacuum-cleaner 
advertisement to music in the grand op- 
era style and gave Schumann’s “Triu- 
merei” with an obbligato by the Erie 
Railroad. Messrs. Safford and Palmer 
gave a joint “stunt,” the last-named 
mimicking Isadora Duncan and Kitty 
Cheatham in side-splitting fashion. 

To complete and crown the evening 


the consummate Bispham was called 
upon. That perpetually vigorous bari- 
tone chose to interpret Poe’s “Raven”’— 
the “midnight dreary” was just striking 

-to the musical setting of Arthur 
Bergh, who officiated at the piano. Mr. 
Bispham gave an incomparable, an in- 
tensely gripping declamation of this mel- 
ancholy masterpiece, a declamation that 
moved his hearers powerfully and left 
them tense. The applause was thunder- 
ous. 

Among the musicians in attendance, 
besides those already mentioned, were 
Dr. William C. Carl, the organist; Ar- 
thur Hartmann, the violinist; Mrs. Merle 
Alcock, the contralto; Bechtel Alcock, 
the .tenor, and the following American 
composers: Marshal Kernochan, Henry 
Hadley, Alexander Russell and Ernest 
Carter. B. R. 


Testimonial Concert to Dean of Hastings 
Music Teachers 


HASTINGS, NEB., April 23.—A  testi- 
monial concert was given to John Rees, 
dean of music teachers of Hastings, at 
the Kerr Opera House on April 16. A 
huge audience paid fitting tribute to the 
popular local instructor. An orchestra 
directed by Harry Anderson, a chorus 
conducted by F. L. Bennett and a trio 
consisting of Mr. Rees and his daughters, 
contributed to an interesting program. 
Arcule Sheasby, tenor, was well received. 
Others who participated were Misses 
Boller and Nellis, Mrs. Dungan, Mrs. 
Leick and Mrs. Hoerner, and Messrs. 
Hamblin, Deets, Henley, Bennett, John 
S. Leick, Johnson, Russell and Schuler. 





BARNHART TO BOOM 
CHORUS IN SYRACUSE 


Community Director Engaged to 
Conduct Ten Rehearsals 
of Civic Singers 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 27.—Harry 
Barnhart has been engaged to drill the 
Community Chorus of the Morning Musi- 
cal Club. Mr. Barnhart’s engagement 
for ten rehearsals came as the result of 
a discussion at the annual meeting of 
the club on Wednesday. The members 
voted unanimously to furnish financial 
support to Jessie Decker, whose energetic 
work has given Syracuse its Community 
Chorus. 

Mr. Barnhart held the first rehearsal 
Thursday with remarkably enthusiastic 
results. A committee of leading musi- 
cians and business men has been formed 
to give further encouragement to the 
movement. 

The Morning 
resulted as follows: 
Housinger, re-elected 
presidents, Harriet 
Decker, Mary Dissel; treasurer, Mrs. 
Yarry L. Vibbard; secretary, Helen 
Brockway; directors, Mrs. W. W. Sweet, 
Clara Drew, Katherine Seymour, Ethel 





Musical Club election 
Mrs. Frederick 
president; vice- 
Fitch, Jessie Z. 


Damms, Mrs. E. A. Burnham, Mrs. 
Frank Weedon, Mrs. Percy Lee and 
Laura Van Kuran. L. V. K. 
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Appearance with Salem, 
Mass., Oratorio Society 


Final Oratorio 
a Musical Treat 


Concert Was the Best in Years. 
Fine Impression Made by 
the Soloists. 


—_— 





“The finest: concert the Salem 
Oratorio Society has given in years 
was the verdict of the big audience 
that filled Ames Hall last evening. 
The feature of the evening, of 
course, was the work of the soloists, 


Ethelynde Smith and George Harris, 
Jr. 


‘‘Numerous soprano soloists have 
been heard in Salem, but it is doubt- 
ful if any artist has made more 
friends than did Miss Ethelynde 
Smith. Of charming personality, 
with a wonderful voice of the lyric 
type, she won her audience in her 
first solo and was obliged to respond 
to a double encore. Such beauti- 
fully clear tones, such perfect enun- 
ciation have seldom been heard. 
Especially did the quality of her 
voice show in the solo work in ‘The 
Sun-Worshippers.’ ""—Salem (Mass. ) 
Evening News. 




















of song. Dates are now booking. 


The RECITAL of Mme. OLIVE FREMSTAD at Aoolian Hall on Saturday evening, 


April 14th, was one of the notable events in the greatest musical season New York ever had. 
Upon her first appearance the great audience gave her a demonstration of affection lasting over 
five minutes. Her program was a rare one—presented as only this great artist could present it. 
At the close of the program she was recalled twenty times. This great singer with this great 
program, and other great programs, is available for those who appreciate the best in the realm 
FOSTER and DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


American Tenor Heads “Meistersinger’”’ Cast at Royal Opera in Madrid—Mascagni Establishes 
a Speed Record by Composing New Opera in One Hundred Days—Rachmaninoff’s Cycle 
of Pianoforte Programs an Outstanding Feature of Moscow’s Season — Claude Debussy 
Again Well Enough to Appear on Concert Stage— Composer of “‘The Children of Don” 
Pays Us His Respects Once More Because of the Visit Here He Did Not Enjoy—Scria- 
bine Followers Active in Their Propaganda in Moscow—Rome to Hear New Opera This 














ITH an American tenor, a Belgian 

baritone, and an Italian soprano 
heading the cast, and an Italian con- 
ductor directing the performance, “Die 
Meistersinger” had a gala night at the 
Royal Opera in Madrid recently, when 
King Alfonso added the royal seal to the 
public’s approval. 

The American tenor was Eduardo Di 
Giovanni, otherwise Edward Johnson, 
erstwhile of New York. But Walther is 
not the first Wagner role he has sung in 
Italian, for he was the first Parsifal on 
the Italian stage. In the Madrid “Meis- 
tersinger” the role of Beckmesser was 
sung by Armand Crabbé, and evidently 
to the entire satisfaction of his Spanish 
audience. The Eva of the cast was 
Cecilia Gagliardi, known to Chicago 
audiences, while Tullio Serafin, once dis- 
cussed as a possible substitute for Tos- 
canini at the Metropolitan, sat at the con- 
ductor’s desk. 

While Johnson has been’ winning 
Spanish laurels, Carlo Hackett has helped 
to keep the Stars and Stripes waving in 
Italy. When he sang Cavaradossi for 
the first time in Rome the other night the 
Tosca of the cast at the Costanzi was 
Carmen Melis. The Rome Tribuna made 
the remark that “rarely do we have the 
opportunity to admire so seductive a 
Josca as Carmen Melis and so satisfac- 
tory a Cavaradossi as the tenor Hackett.” 

K Be = 

IETRO MASCAGNI’s” new opera, 

“Lodoletta,” a Spring novelty in 
Milan and Rome, was composed in ex- 
actly one hundred days. This is recog- 
nized as establishing a speed record in 
the making of operas, for, says the 
Corriere dei Teatri, “to compose from be- 
ginning to end and orchestrate an opera 
of three acts within a little over three 
months, constitutes a feat unique in this 
day and generation.” 

That may be so, but some of the novel- 
ties brought forward in recent years have 
given the impression of having been writ- 
ten in a considerably shorter period of 
time than three months. 

* * * 

NE of the outstanding features of the 

past music season in Moscow was 
a cycle of pianoforte programs given by 
Sergius Rachmaninoff. The program 
material for the cycle was drawn from 
the pianist-composer’s own works and of 
special interest was a new set of concert 
studies that he introduced—a series of 
eight “Etudes Tableaux,” which bear the 
opus number 39. 

That number, by the way, modest, as 
it is, for a composer who has been before 
the public for twenty years now, is elo- 
quently suggestive to more prolific com- 
posers, for cannot the high standard of 
practically all of this Russian’s output 
be attributed in part, at any rate, to his 
controlling policy of working intensively 
rather than spreading his inspirations 
out thinly over many pages and under 
many headings? 

As for the new “Etudes Tableaux,” the 
Monthly Musical Record notes that the 
inspiration came to the composer from 
other arts or from scenes of natural 
beauty. Seven of them are in the minor 
key—a predominance which we have 
learned to expect from the Russians, 
though perhaps the miracle of the revo- 
lution may go far toward eradicating the 
melancholy minors that have absorbed 
them for so long and investing their 
imagination with the optimistic majors. 
The single “Etude Tableau” in the 
major mode is in the key of D. 

According to the summarized descrip- 
tion of the pieces, the second gives an 
impression of flying shadows; in the 
sixth the storm and whirlwind are felt; 
number five is a picture of heavy clouds, 
with a sudden rosy ray of hope near the 
end; while the most forceful of all is the 
fourth in A minor, which has a strongly 
marked rhythm. 


Rachmaninoff also introduced a new 
set of songs of much beauty, which were 
sung by Mme. Koshitz. “The poems by 
Russian writers of the modern order 
gave him rich material for his flights of 
fancy,” so runs the comment. . 

Ss “es 9 

HE fact that Claude Debussy is able 
4 to appear on the concert stage again 
is a welcome indication that the illus- 
trious leader of the French moderns is in 





Famous Basso Amuses Wounded Soldiers in Petrograd 


has given him a good deal of agreeable 
publicity—the composer of “The Children 
of Don” and “Dylan” tells his readers 
that it is hardly just to send him unkind 
paragraphs from the American papers, 
as “it is obvious that none of my articles 
will please Americans. But why should 
I gild the pill? I went to the country 
with a lot of work behind me, and was 
treated like any nameless adventurer 
who merely plays the fiddle or sings 


vate organist has to be kept to amuse 
these strong men. “At one such recital 
I met a very satisfied organist, who dis- 
missed our Lemares and Nobles sum- 
marily. I was offered by one a fearsome 
libretto on Delilah for an opera, but lost 
his good opinion because I preferred the 
lady very wicked indeed; he preferred 
the lady penitent in the fifth or sixth act, 
which, I hardly remember. What a lot 
of money one could take from these 
swollen folk if one fell in with their 
idiocies.” 

Holbrooke’s reference to Oscar Ham- 
merstein would indicate that he has 
quite forgotten that it was the New York 
impresario who gave the only perform- 
ances that any of his operas ever 
achieved in London, when the man who 
built the London Opera House staged 
“The Children of Don.” He writes: “I 
found in discussing Hammerstein and a 
few of the gentlemen who run opera 
companies in America that the rule of 
these impresarios is to go bankrupt 
every year. This does away with a lot 
of claims. Salaries are not then the bug- 
bear they might be, and artists find their 
own money as often as not. The great 
thing is to come up with a ‘proposition’ 
in America. However wild, someone will 
take it up and put money down! 











—Photo @ Central News Photo Service 


Feodor Chaliapine, the world-famous basso, is shown as he appeared in a Petrograd military hospital, giving the wounded a treat by reading 


them funny stories. The picture has just been received from Petrograd by way of London 


much better health than he was a few 
months ago, when grave rumors concern- 
ing his physical condition were afloat. 

When his “Six Epigraphes Antiques” 
for four hands at one piano were played 
in Paris the other day at a benefit con- 
cert for the war wounded he himself was 
one of the pianists, the London Daily 
Telegraph reports. Another unfamiliar 
composition of his on the same program 
was the “Noél des Enfants qui n’ont plus 
de Maison,” which was sung by Rose 
Féart of the Opéra, with Debussy acting 
as accompanist. 

* * * 


TOW Joseph Holbrooke is going to 

France. With him will go the 
Belgian Quartet, which has been playing 
in England this past season, and together 
they will give concerts to entertain the 
Tommies at the Front. 

Holbrooke, by the way, has been con- 
tinuing in Musical Opinion his extraordi- 
nary narrative of his extraordinary ad- 
ventures in America during his short 
sojourn here nearly two years ago. But, 
though his recollections of those experi- 
ences here seem to take on weirder and 
weirder hues the farther he gets away 
from them, they cannot be taken seri- 
ously enough to be anything but amus- 
ing to his readers, of whatever nation- 
ality, especially when one recalls the 
manner in which this English composer 
has upbraided his own countrymen from 
time to time. As a matter of fact, his 
countrymen seem to treat him in a spirit 
of kindly tolerance. 

With utter disregard of the attitude of 
the American press towards him—and it 


through his nose.’”—There’s the rub, you 
see! 

“It would have been tragic if I had 
taken my life-long friend John Saunders, 
a great violinist, with me, as I wished to 
do, and given some concerts there! I 
should never have forgiven myself for 
taking great players like Charles Wood- 
house, E. Yonge, C. Crabbe, Felix Sal- 
mond, and so on, to be so treated. We 
should merely have fed concert agents 
and musical paper touts, who bombard 
one at every turn. It is certainly a 
cheering thought that such an artist as 
Saunders is unknown in America. The 
pushing fiddlers of foreign origin, who 
have so well ‘worked’ the British Isles, 
are at present over-running the States 
in good order. They will all return here 
when the war is over, for this is virgin 
land, where the long-haired are welcome 
and the swankers are at rest,—I mean 
knighted. Without the war we should 
have long waited for Albert Sammons.” 

He discovered that there is a mysteri- 
ous custom “in the States” to arrive with 
an altered name and pretend to be of 
neutral origin. He was convinced, for 
instance, that “a well-known baritone 
who was masquerading with an unknown 
name belonged to Old Ireland; but, al- 
though many tackled him, he stoutly de- 
nied the impeachment. America can be 
humbugged into anything as long as you 
let them make money in peace!” 

While here he was privileged to hear 
many of the fine pipe-organs owned by 
millionaires. His reflection is that a 
pipe-organ is-the only toy they care for, 
as it costs a heap of money, and a pri- 


“The impresario whom I had the mis- 
fortune to take money from had been in 
this position about four times, but he was 
only a beginner where Hammerstein was 
past master. The latter gentleman has 
‘failed’ about eight times, and how many 
of his artists have been landed with 
nothing for their work I dread to think. 
An Englishman like myself is so used to 
dealing wjth men who pay their way that 
it is natural enough to get caught when 
you realize that the ‘practice’ in America 
is to find the money after they have en- 
gaged and started the tour. With others, 
I find the method of doing business in 
America detestable—unscrupulous and 
unreliable. No doubt if money rolls in 
many get paid, but how many ‘com- 
panies’ did I hear of which failed of 
public support, and the impresario, al- 
ways safe with the best cigars, cham- 
pagne and suites of rooms!” 

Can it be that where Holbrooke’s 
memory may have failed him his imagi- 
nation has stepped into the breach? 
Finally, he promises to deal with the 
many “rude remarks” that have been 
leveled at him in the American press and 
correspondence on his “experiences” in 
his next instalment. The amazing Mr. 
Holbrooke! 


* * * 


OSCOW has a flourishing Scriabine 
Society which works at high pres- 
sure all through the season to familiarize 
a band of enthusiasts with the musical 
ideals and vision of the composer, to 
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whom its services are dedicated. The 
president of the society is the Princess 
Gagarin, and it is in the spacious music 
room of her house that the meetings 
are held. 

Lectures as well as pianoforte recitals 
are given, and at one of the meetings this 
winter a poet named Balmont read sev- 
eral sonnets of his own inspired by the 
works of the composer who has been 
called the Russian Chopin, though 
Liapounoff would seem to be more de- 
serving of that designation. On the same 
occasion Mme. Bekman-Tscherbina, a 
pianist highly thought of in Moscow, 
played two of the Scriabine sonatas and 
other pieces. At the next meeting Eu- 
gene Bogoslovsky brought forward Scria- 
bine’s miniature pieces and Mme. Meme- 


nova-Luntz, a disciple of the late com- 
poser, also played a cycle of them. 
Then when Mark Meytchik, one of the 
most distinguished of the younger Rus- 
sian pianists, was invited by the society 
to give a recital he put the third and 
fifth sonatas, the “Poéme Tragique” and 
the “Poéme Satanique,” as well as a 
number of the shorter pieces, on his pro- 
gram. 
* * * 

HEN the new Bianchi opera, “Ghis- 

monda,” is produced at the Adriano 
in Rome this month the name part is to 
be created by Ida Cajatti, who spent the 
season 1915-16 at the Metropolitan. A 
prominent associate in the cast will be 
the baritone Domenico Viglione Borghese. 
The season runs through May and well 
into June. J. L. H. 





ROMANCE OF SAENGER STUDIO 





Helen Frances Chase, Opera Coach, 
Weds Arthur Bulgin, Baritone 


Helen Frances Chase, the well-known 
operatic coach, a daughter of Mrs. D. B. 
Ryan, pianist, was married to Arthur 
Ellwood Bulgin, baritone, widely known 
in the concert field throughout the West 
and a son of Dr. and Mrs. Ellwood Bul- 
gin of Portland, Ore., on Wednesday, 
April 18, at the West End Presbyterian 
Church, New York, by the groom’s 
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Season 1917-18 
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father, Dr. Bulgin, and Dr. A. Edwin 
Keigwin. The maid of honor was Daisy 
Connell, the concert soprano, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and the groom was attended 
by Bernard Olshansky, baritone, of the 
Boston Opera Company. Mme. Fely 
Clément of the Boston-National Grand 
Opera Company, sang “Tout pour toi” 
by d’Hardelot. After the ceremony there 
was a wedding breakfast at the Majestic 
Hotel. Mrs. Bulgin has had an extended 
musical career. She holds a B. M. de- 
gree from Syracuse University. At the 
age of thirteen she directed orchestras, 
having also conducted choruses. She was 
first a pupil of her mother and she 
studied several seasons with Joseffy. She 
is assistant to Oscar Saenger, who was a 
guest of honor at the wedding breakfast 
at the Majestic Hotel. The marriage is 
a romance of the Saenger studio. 

There were many musicians both at 
the wedding and breakfast. The bride 
and groom spent their honeymoon at At- 
lantic City and on their return they will 
live at 529 West 111th. Street, where 
Mme. Chase-Bulgin wilf continue her 
studio. The organist at the wedding was 
Arthur Horsfall. At the breakfast. Lola 
A. Casnati gave “Il canto de |l’amore” 
of Giacosa, the noted Italian librettist. 





New American Songs Presented in 
Unique Recital at Little Rock 


LitTLE Rock, ARK., April 27.—A lee- 
ture demonstration, illustrating the 
Saenger voice-training records, was given 
at the Masonic Temple Recital Hall, 
April 17, by Mrs. A. C. Lawrence, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Frank Sherrod Boddie, 
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dramatic soprano, and Mrs. Avis L. 
Crawford, mezzo-soprano and_ reader. 
Mrs. Lawrence was the accompanist. 
Mrs. Boddie displayed her superb voice 
particularly well in three American 
songs, “Ah, Love But a Day,” by Hallett 
Gilberté; “Dearest,” Sidney Homer, and 
“Eternal May,” by A. Walter Kramer. 
Mrs. Crawford also achieved an impres- 
sive success. Mrs. Lawrence, who will 
locate in New York City after May 1 to 
teach voice and expression, won high es- 
teem for her full musicianship. 


GRAVEURE IN GALVESTON 








Wins Laurels as Soloist with Quartet 
Society—Joint Choral Concert 


GALVESTON, TEX., April 23.—The Gal- 
veston Quartet Society, Hu T. Huff- 
master, director, gave a successful con- 
cert on the evening of April 20, aided by 
Louis Graveure, the noted baritone. The 
latter’s visit entailed the addition of ex- 
tra seats. He was encored after each 
offering. The work of the Quartet So- 
ciety was good. “America,” with Mr. 
Graveure leading, closed the concert 
thrillingly. Frank Bibb accompanied the 
baritone finely and Edith Hutchings 
acted in a similar réle for the society. 

Messrs. Graveure and Bibb were the 
honor guests at a dinner party given in 
recognition of San Jacinto Day at the 
Oleander’ Country Club. Mr. Graveure 
graciously acceded to the request of the 
host and sang several numbers. 

An audience of considerable numbers 
attended the worthy concert given by the 
Orpheus Club of .Galveston and the 
Treble Clef Club of Houston, on April 
18. The feature of the evening was ‘the 
solo work*of Ellison Van Hoose, tenor. 
Mrs. W. A. Grant, soprano, also earned 
praise. V. D. £E. 


SPALDING’S AUDIENCE OF ONE 








A Little Comedy of Lay Criticism Heard 
on Violinist’s Tour 


A little comedy of concert touring was 
related recently by André Benoist..on 
his return from a coast tour with “Al- 
bert Spalding. Said he: 

“We were enroute from New Orleafis 
to Los Angeles. I was on the observa- 
tion platform, while Mr. Spalding was 
in his compartment adjoining, busily 
practising. A young lady, engrossed in 
reading Breezy Stories, suddenly threw 
down her magazine in disgust. 

“*T wish that man would stop playing 
so that I could read in peace,’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘Madame, you are apparently 
not fond of music,’ I ventured. ‘I like 
good music,’ she snapped back, ‘and when 
I get to Los Angeles I’m going to hear 
a real violinist. I bought my tickets in 
advance—$2.50 each—here they are.’ 

“*Who is this great violinist?’ I asked. 
‘His name is Albert Spalding,’ she re- 
plied triumphantly. 

“*That’s Albert Spalding practising 
now,’ quoth I.” 


Greeley (Col.) May Music Festival En- 
lists Aid of Noted Artists 


GREELEY, CoL., May 3.—Great in- 
terest was manifested in the local May 
Music Festival, which closed to-day. 
This three-day music feast was made 
possible by the efforts of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of this city and its 
talented young director, J. ©: Kendel. 
The features of the festival were Henri 
Scott, the Metropolitan basso, who was 
heard in Mendelssohn’s “Eliiah,” and 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, director, with Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, as soloist. “Elijah” 
was given on April 30; “The Bohemian 
Girl” on May 2, with local and Denver 
talent, and to-day the Damrosch Orches- 
tra, with Mr. Zimbalist, appeared. 








Compositions of Grace White Given in 
Sioux City Concert 


Sioux Ciry, Iowa, April 22.—A re- 
cital of compositions hy Grace White 
was given at the Public Library here 
on April 16. An interesting program 
was presented by Grace White, who is 
also. a violinist; Blanche Roush Mc- 


Cutchen, accompanist; Sarah -Hanson, 
agree Mona Smith, soprano; Clarence 


Sullivan, tenor;: Marguerite Knapp, 


mezzo-soprano; Blanche Barnhart Rich- 


ardson, contralto. .An unusual number 
was a-violin ‘solo entitled “Washington 
Crossing .the Delaware,” programmatic 
in nature. There were good settings of 
poems by Hugo, Browning, Stevenson, 
Riley. and. Shelley. a 23 





Geraldine Farrar has offered cash 
prizes totalling $100 for the three best 
short essays dealing with Joan of Are. 
The contest is open to students dwell- 


‘ing in or within a radius of fifty mies- 


of Pittsburgh. 





- Christine -Langenhan, soprano, 
‘ program made up port. of conventional - and. - 
of -two groups of ~lossér~ 
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Olin Downes, of the Boston 
Post says: “She immediate- 
ly showed that she was a 
singer to be reckoned with 
as among the most interest- 
‘ing who have recently visited 
this country.” 











Press-comments on 
CHRISTINE LANGENHAN’S Recital on 
April 23rd, 1917, at Jordan Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston Post, April 24th, 1917. 

Miss Langenhan sang songs in four lan- 
guages—-German, French, English and Rus- 
sian. She immediately showed that she 
was a Singer to be reckoned with, as among 
the most interesting who have recently 
visited this country. For Miss Langenhan has 
a voice of quite unusual capacities. It has 
much sensuous beauty and color and also 
brilliancy. The singer has, on occasion, ex- 
cellent breath control, and when she phrased 
in a way that was unusual she had evident 
reasons for so doing—the reasons of an in- 
telligent musician and a dramatic interpreter. 
Miss Langenhan’s temperament fits her par- 
ticularly, one would say, for the theatre— 
she has sung in opera in Europe—but it may 
be added that few singers of opera are heard 
to so much advantage in a concert hall. 


Boston Evening Transcript, April | 


24th, 1917. 
Mme. Langenhan, a_singer of power -and 
effect. A considerable audience attended the 
song recital of Mme. Christine Langenhan at 
Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon—an ample 
program avoiding the trivial for a discrimi- 
nate choice from the rich stores of Germany’s 
classical Lieder. 
Mme. Langenhan 


readily imparted -her 


‘gracious manner and her imagination by her 


tones in-the happier and lighter vein of 
Schumann or of Brahm’s ‘‘Serenade’’ and 
‘Der Jiger.’’ , 

Her yoice, innately dramatic, is brilliant; 
thrilling and magnificent. There was mem 
orable beauty in- her singing of the superb 
song of Schubert (Junge Nonne) about the 
nun racked by a storm of amorous passion 
and finally finding piows, spiritual quietude 
and exaltation. 

Perhaps the two songs of Liszt—-a setting 
for the King of Thule and ‘‘Mignon’s Song’’— 
suited best Mme, Langenhan’s briliant style, 
and suggested, if Liszt’s kindred manner may, 
an interesting, vivid and highly colored de- 
claimer of the.larger Wagnerian parts. 
Boston Herald, April 24th, 1917. 

Her voice a dramatic soprano, has possi- 
bilities for emotional expression. 

She was at her best in her Russian reper- 
toire-as Tschaikowsky’s “At the Ball’’ and 


Gretschaninow’s *Lullaby,’’ Goldmark’s 
“Die Quelle,’’ too, was admirably sung. 
Beston Daily Advertiser, April 


24th, 1917. 

Her voice has many good points in its fa- 
vor, a lower and upper register of excellent 
quality, power and evident resonance—the 
thought and the spirit of the songs are in- 
cluded in the-musical gift of the singer. 


Boston Traveller, April 24th, 1917. 
The program covered a wide range of songs 
some being given in Russian, some in Ger- 
man, French and a few in English. 
The. singer is fayored with a pleasing pres- 
ence and has an- interesting voice, especially 
in its middle register- and upper tones. 


~The ‘Christian. Science Monitor, 


April 24th,‘1917. ix 
singing a 
famillar songs “an 
known -compesitions.- which proved .the most 
enjoyable of the afternoon. 

Mme...Langenhan has a florid’ voicé, her 


feeling for a song-is manifest and most: per-- — 


Suasive. .: The audience insisted on a- 


tion of “‘Die. Quelle’’. by Goldmark. The two.” 


monbers sung ~“im- ~Russian, 


Tschaikowsky’s. 


‘‘At the Ball’’ and Gretschanipow’s *:‘‘Lul- : 


laby,’’ were admirably done. 
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Written for ‘‘Musical America” by 


MAURICE HALPERSON 





Forty-second Article: Giuseppe Verdi (1) 


ICE OF MUSIC 


(Recollections and Impressions of a Noted Music Critic) 














HE esteem and affection I cherished 

for Verdi, the composer, and my 
reverence for Verdi the man, were such 
that I could not rest until I had visited 
the Master’s birthplace, and the spots 
where he had spent the greater part of 
his life. Thrice, 
in the course of 
years have I 
dwelt in Busseto 


and Roncole, and 
once I even 
stayed at Villa 
Sant’ Agata—it 
was two years 
after the Master’s 
death in 1901. 
During my first 
stay in Busseto, 
in 1893, it hap- 
pened that Verdi 
was living at the 
Villa, and any at- 
tempt to enter it 
would probably 
have been fruit- 
Maurice Halperson less, since Verdi 
denied himself to 
all who did not belong to his most inti- 
mate circle of friends. An attempt to 
intrude on the peaceful seclusion of the 
shy and somewhat eccentric composer 
would have argued a great want of tact. 
I have always felt a strange longing 
to seek out the places indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the names of my favorite 
musicians and poets; and trust to have 
other opportunities, in the course of these 
unpretentious narratives, to recur to 
them. It is always interesting to ob- 
tain an intimate glimpse of the spir- 
itual workshop of some great creative 
genius, by dwelling where his childhood 
hours were spent and studying the nat- 
ural surroundings amid which his great 
works came into being. Often it helps 
us to a better understanding of the 
Master’s life and work. To quote a 
German poet—whose name I have for- 
gotten: 


‘Who the poet would understand 
Must travel in the poet’s land,” 


Spurred on by reflections such as 
these, I journeyed to Busseto, a little 
provincial town of Parma, which lies 
“far from the madding crowd.” 


In the Plain of the Po 


It must be confessed that anyone at- 
tempting to deduce Verdi’s genius from 
the outward and visible grace of the 
Parmesan landscape would be led to a 
false diagnosis. Admiration for the ro- 
mantic natural beauties of Italy cannot 
be cultivated in that region; since, in 
order to reach Busseto, one has to cross 
the most hopelessly prosaic plain im- 
aginable. Both the Parma-Sorragna- 
Busseto trolley, on which I made my 
first trip, as well as the railroad itself, 


which brought me to the Borgo San- * 


donino Station on my last visit, ran 
through a country in which, to quote 
a Hungarian saying: “For miles about 
no mountain, hill or raised bit of ground 
insults the human eye.” Fruitful? Yes, 
the land is fruitful, repaying the slight- 
est effort and rich in splendid crops. 
It grows magnificent wheat and grain; 
there is a great deal of pasture land, 
and enormous mulberry plantations 


greet the sight. It is oppressively hot 
when the sun of July or August beats 


mercilessly down, and not one stray 
breeze moderates the leaden heat. Under 
such circumstances the blessing of a 
cool place of refuge is appreciated. How 
often have I entered some farmer’s cot- 
tage and shared his slender meal! The 
Parmesan farmers were poor folk, who 
thought everyone boasting a collar and 
tie a nobleman. Their food was often 
scant and wretched, but the milk they 
had to offer was delicious. And what 
a flavor dwells in their wonderful 
grapes! They supply an excellent coun- 
try wine which has a tendency to purl 
like champagne; yet there is danger, in 
that torrid heat, of looking too deeply 
into the glass. 

I have always been struck by the en- 
tire lack of poetry in the aspect of 
the plain of the Po. When I think of 
extensive plains, my mind _ invariably 
goes back to beautiful, romantic Hun- 
gary. In Hungary, too, the plains often 
stretch for hundreds of miles beneath 
the gaze; yet in vegetation as well as 
in general appearance and, above all, in 
the natural color and its aerial reflec- 
tion the Hungarian steppe shows a cer- 
tain grandiose poesy. In the plain of 
the Po this is altogether lacking. Every- 
thing seems designed only for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

And Verdi was a good farmer. It 
may well be that the lay of the land 
had to do with his selection of this 
unpoetic plain for his Tusculum. But, 
incidentally, it was his birthplace, and 
Verdi, like so many other Italians, clung 
to the soil whereon he was born. 

Otherwise it would be hard to explain 
the preference of the creator of so much 
fantastic and celorful music for this un- 
poetic plain in the selection of his re- 
treat. All of Italy was open to him. 
But he scorned those natural garden- 
spots, garlanded with every beauty and 
hallowed by centuries of tradition. It 
was not the bay of Naples, nor the lakes 
of upper Italy, not the azure Riviera, 
not the Sabine mountains or the Appen- 
nines which drew him, but this mere bit 
of fruitful farm land in the Lombard 
plain. Verdi wanted to farm and live 
among farmers, although their only 
point of contact was the cultivation of 





The Verdi Theater at Busseto. This 
Fort-like Edifice Was Donated by the 
Composer to His Native Town 


the soil. He was, in fact, heart and 
soul a farmer. 

It is possible that there was still an- 
other reason for Verdi’s determination 
to settle near Busseto. He did not care 
to see and meet people; did not wish 
to be annoyed by their curiosity. And 
in the prosaic work-a-day surroundings 
of this low plain he would naturally be 
less molested by sensation-seeking vis- 
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itors and neighbors than in another spot 
more richly endowed by nature. 


Busseto, the City of Verdi 


Busseto is a little town of some 8,000 
inhabitants, its houses, like those of 
most of the surrounding places, scat- 
tered over a considerable extent of terri- 
tory, and consisting of several separate 
sections, frazioni, which make up the 


most touching operatic scenes he has 
written—the scene in “Rigoletto” where 
the court jester, death in his soul at 
the thought of the daughter of whom 
he has been robbed, is compelled to play 
the fool for the amusement of the heart- 
less courtiers. 


A Proud Father-in-Law 


The memory of Antonio Barezzi was 
held in life-long veneration by Verdi and 
a great oil painting of the benefactor of 
his youth, afterward his father-in-law, 
hung in the Master’s study. And how 
Barezzi revelled in the fame of ‘his be- 
loved Giuseppe! Old inhabitants of Bus- 
seto dwell on the fact that Barezzi took 
the greatest pleasure in his illustrious 
son-in-law’s collection of glittering dec- 
orations. The acquisition of the stars 
of so many orders gave him far more sat- 
isfaction than it did Verdi himself, and 
on special holidays the old gentleman 
was in the habit of pinning a number of 
them on the broad breast of his frock- 
coat, in order to flaunt them in the ad- 
miring eyes of all Busseto. If we are 
to believe the accounts of the contempor- 
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Verdi’s Birthplace at Roncole, Near Busseto, Italy, Showing a Group of Centenary 
Visitors 


township. Le Roncole, the wretched lit- 
tle hamlet in which Verdi first saw the 
light of day, is not really a separate 
place, but must be considered a sort of 
small suburb of Busseto, which lies three 
miles away. Busseto is a comfortable 
town, not too well preserved; yet boast- 
ing a few handsome and sizable build- 
ings. Its large theater the place owes 
to Verdi. Busseto is a business place, 
where cool and calculating merchants 
check up every centisimo of possible loss 
or gain. Some of the inhabitants are 
decidedly well-to-do. The aristocratic 
and handsome mansion of Antonio 
Barezzi, the kindly patron of the boy 
Verdi, is still shown. Barezzi’s daugh- 
ter Margherita had married the prom- 
ising young composer—a romance with 
a tragic ending, for the girl-wife died 
in 1840 of inflammation of the brain, a 
few days after the two boys of the sorely 
tried couple had been borne to the grave. 
This happened just at the time when 
the unhappy Verdi was obligated by con- 
tract to write a comic opera. It was 
one of the most thorough-going fiascos 
of his career, since the cruel public, 
without for a moment considering the 
terrible misfortune which weighed on 
the composer, saw to it that his novelty 
“Un giorno di regno” (“King for a 
Day”), was a complete failure. It is 
known that this struggle between two 
conflicting moods in his grief-torn mind, 
between the gnawing sorrow of his heart 
and the cruel insistence of his im- 
presario, that the comic opera already 
contracted for be furnished by the time 
specified, afterward inspired one of the 


aries who survive him, Barezzi, with his 
orders on his breast, cast the august 
Podesta, the Mayor of the town, com- 
ota | in the shade. We may imagine 
ow Verdi, who never wore any of his 
decorations himself, enjoyed his old 
father-in-law’s enjoyment of them! 

If we may trust those who claim to 
know that part of Italy and its people, 
the inhabitants of Busseto are not of a 
particularly likable nature. They are 
even accused of a greed of gain approach- 
ing parsimony. There is some wealth to 
be found among them, in part due to 
agriculture, in part to trade and, as 
trade is not carried on in a large way, 
it is not strange that a certain petty 
spirit is largely in evidence. And these 
rustics—as is the case, more or less with 
all rustigs—were petty in other ways as 
well. It is known that for years Verdi 
had no kind words for Busseto or its 
inhabitants; that in fact, for many 
years he never set foot in the town. 
This was owing to the inimical demon- 
strations to which he and Giuseppina 
Strepponi—afterward his second wife— 
were once treated. 

Verdi was in the habit of visiting Bus- 
seto in the company of the celebrated 
singer, but the worthy Bussetians, with 
their old, traditional, rigid ideas of 
morality, did not appreciate the honor. 
They were indignant at the seemingly 
free relations existing between the 
couple, and one fine evening paid homage 
to them with a regular callithumpian 
concert. Verdi thereupon swore never 





[Continued on page 20] 











stage demeanor is most pleasing.” 





cunsrist SCHUTZ #55" 


Richard Spamer in St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, April 19, 1917:— 
‘“‘Miss Schutz’s representation of the O Don Fatale aria (Verdi) was in grand 
opera style and promptly Ingratiated the young woman with the house. The singer 
has a full, rich voice of velvet smoothness and sustained power. 


Homer Moore in St. Louis Republic, April 19, 1917:— 
“St. Louis has not heard a more beautiful alto voice than that of Miss Christine 
Schutz, the soloist, tast evening. Rich and full throughout its entire long compass, 
powerful and heroic, and capable of the most graceful and delicate effects.’’ 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New Yo-k 
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again to set foot in their wretched town. 
Not until later, when the Master had 
married his Giuseppina, did the Bus- 
setians become reconciled to him and, 
after the tremendous success of “Rigo- 
letto,” . “Trovatore”’ and “Traviata,” 
Busseto knew no greater hero than Giu- 
seppe Verdi, the humble son of the 
farmer and little osteria owner, Carlo 
Verdi, and his wife, Luisa Utini. And 
Busseto was proud of having fathered 
a musical genius, perhaps the greatest 
Italy had produced since the beginning 
of music. It was proud of the fact that 
as a ch’‘ld he had run about its streets 
and ¢tnat the town had aided the great 
musician—a charitable civic foundation 
making it possible for the Maestro to 
pursue his musical studies in Milan. 

This much is certain. As far as Bus- 
seto is concerned, Italian music begins 
and ends with Giuseppe Verdi. There 
the Verdi operas are known to all, there 
they are perennially popular. And this 
applies not alone to the world-famous 
successes, the operas already mentioned, 
or “Aida.” Nay, Busseto also loves and 
cherishes the Master’s less known scores, 
even the scores of his youth! Walking 
through Busseto on a warm summer 
night, I have heard issuing from a num- 
ber of houses numbers from “Nabucco,” 
“Luisa Miller,” “I Lombardi,” aye, even 
“Conte Oberto” and “The Battle of Leg- 
nano!” And never have I felt more in- 
timately in touch with the genius of 
Verdi—not even during the splendid 
Verdi performances at our own Metro- 
politan—than during those nocturnal 
hours in modest little Busseto, when 
from the open windows of the dwellings 
the inspiration of Busseto’s greatest son 
flung its greeting to the breeze of the 
summer night. 


Verdi’s Birthplace 


Le Roncole is inexpressibly mean and 
poverty-stricken. It comprises no more 
than a few streets with houses and 
stables. There is Verdi’s home, which 
itself bears a greater resemblance to a 
stable than it does to a human dwelling. 
To-day it is a monumento nazionale, that 
is to say, it has been purchased by the 
State and provided with a caretaker. 
Before the house is an _ ostentatious 


bronze bust of the Master, but the in 
terior is absolutely bare and plain. It 
is not difficult to imagine how small and 
modest were the little shop and osteria 
which Verdi’s parents kept. And look- 
ing at the tiny chamber beneath the roof 
in which Verdi was born, we question 
whether human beings really ever lived 
there. It is with serious respect that 
we look upon this scene of Verdi’s youth. 

Aside from a rather passable antique 
well, the small church is Roncole’s only 
other feature of interest. It is in the 
same state as it was in Verdi’s youth. 
In the little church tower Verdi’s mother 
hid her cherished boy at the approach 
of the enemy’s armies and thus possibly 
saved his life. Maestro Gennaro Papi, 
the amiable and distinguished conductor 
of the Metropolitan, informed me that 
three years ago, while in company with 
some of the artists taking part in the 
Verdi Festival at the Busseto Theater, 
he had heard the old organ upon which 
Verdi himself had played. This was 
when the baritone, Giardini, sang an 
aria from Verdi’s “Forza del destino” 
in the church, for which the modest par- 
ish priest drew the organ stops with his 
own hand. The organ is as old as it is 
small and primitive, with a compass of 
but a few octaves, and a keyboard turned 
snuff-color by age. 

Leaving Roncole, we shall turn our 
steps to the villa which Verdi built for 
his retreat. He named it after an old 
chapel, that of Saint Agata. And there 
the Verdian atmosphere is far stronger 
than in poverty-stricken Roncole, where 
the years of the Master’s childhood were 
spent. 





Troy Symphony Orchestra Closes Third 
Season with Ambitious Program 


Troy, N. Y., April 26.—The Troy 
Symphony Orchestra closed its. third 
season with a_ successful concert last 


night in Music Hall, under the direction 
of Victor Smith. The ambitious pro- 
gram contained the Allegro Moderato 
from Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
the March from “Tannhauser” (which 
was repeated), Mendelssohn’s music to 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the 
Largo from Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, and other pieces. Mrs. Clar- 
ence T. Weaver, contralto, sang the 


’ 


Liszt “Lorelei” and Tosti’s “Spring” 
pleasingly, winning an encore. With 
John J. Fogarty, baritone, she was heard 
in Tosti’s “We _ will Watch.” Mr. 
l‘ogarty won applause with a group of 
Irish ballads. Mary E. Ross was a com- 
petent accompanist for the soloists. H. 





Charles Cooper, the brilliant young 
American pianist, has decided to teach 
a limited number of pupils this summer. 
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in MAHLER’S EIGHTH SYMPHONY 


Rubinstein Club Gives Final Musicale 


An attractive program was presented 
to the audience at the final afternoon 
musicale of the Rubinstein Club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on April 
21. The artists were Helene Tardivel, 
pianist; Donald Robertson, baritone; 
Virginia Root, soprano; Irma and Janet 
Williams, violin and piano. All gave ex- 
cellent performances and were heartily 
received. 
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had been turned on the stage. 





Kdward C. Mocre, in Daily Journal. 
Whenever her voice soared out above the tonal mass it was as though a few extra lights 











voice ravishingly beautiful in its eerie beauty. 


Herman Devries, in Evening American, | 
Woven in and out of the stupendous contrapuntal scheme, the exquisite soprano of Mabel 

Garrison finds its way like a thread of celestial light. 

lovely voice standing out silver-clear against the mass of tone is heart-gripping. It 


The effect of this high but ever 


is a 








Stanley K. Faye, in Daily News. 
Her beauty of voice was conspicuous. 














Krederick Donaghey, in Daily Tribune. 
Miss Garrison sang with exquisite feeling, 
nobody who could do just this task better than she. 


and in lovely, appealing yoice. I think of 





Management:—Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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JOHN POWELL 


Pianist 
Soloist at Biennial Convention Women’s 


Music Clubs, Birmingham, Ala., April 


“John Powell triumphs with his scintillatingly brilliant 
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Noted Dutch ’Cellist 


Formerly with 
Kneisel Quartet 


“Mr. Willeke and Mr. Gabrilowitch contributed an- 
other number of great beauty, played with the perfect 
artistry that only such a co-operation could produce.” 
—From New York Tribune, April 4, 
farewell appearance of Kneisel Quartet. 
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“SONG MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
SINGER,” SAYS EARL TUCKERMAN 


Baritone Finds That Use of the 
Vernacular Frequently Helps 
Concert Artist to Success 


i singers ever hold an “experience 
meeting” regarding their most en- 
thusiastic audiences, Earl Tuckerman 
will vote for the city prison audience at 
Blackwell’s Island. Mr. Tuckerman is a 
keen student of human nature as well as 
a prominent baritone, and his observa- 
tions on some of his audiences are highly 
interesting. 

“One of my most interesting recitals,” 
said Mr. Tuckerman, “was that at 
Blackwell’s Island. There were about 
1500 men present and their eager inter- 
est stimulated me to my best. The men 
were unwilling to stop expressing their 
approval. They shouted and stamped 
and clapped their hands until the war- 
den gave a signal for silence. This was 


not occasioned by any musical merit of 
mine, but indicates how the poor fel- 
lows enjoy music. Moreover,” Mr. 
Tuckerman added with a smile, “none of 
the audience left before the last number, 
which is more than I can say of the au- 
dience at the Astor, where I sang that 
same evening. One of my treasured 
press criticisms is from the Prison Ob- 
server, which referred to me as a ‘mu- 
sical sport’ in giving its review of the 
recital.” 

Mr. Tuckerman sings many times each 
season for the Music League of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, and has had a number 
of interesting recitals in the great hall 
of Cooper Union. 

“One must learn to give entirely dif- 
ferent programs before such mixed audi- 
ences,” is the baritone’s belief. “For ex- 
ample, in my Cooper Union concerts I 
introduced some songs which I had 
learned in Yiddish, and to say they ‘go 
big’ is putting it mildly. Among these 
gatherings Italian and German songs 
are always well received. When it is 
possible I prefer to give songs in Eng- 
lish, which I greatly prefer for general 
work. I have found that AX®olian Hall 
and Carnegie Hall audiences prefer their 
songs in the vernacular in preference to 
a foreign tongue. 

“An illustration in point was brought 
to my attention at Carnegie Hall re- 
cently, when another artist gave a Ger- 
man group, which she sang most beau- 
tifully. I followed with an unpreten- 
tious group of English songs. One of 
the songs, ‘I’ll Follow You,’ by Florence 
Maley, was redemanded and the audi- 
ence at the conclusion of the songs indi- 
cated its pleasure much more emphat- 
ically than at the close of the preceding 
artist’s numbers, although I am sure 
my colleague did much better work than 
I from a musical standpoint. So I have 
come to believe that the song, rather than 
the singer, comes uppermost.” 

It was suggested to Mr. Tuckerman 
that both might have equal value, but 
he modestly put this aside, preferring 


of several 





Earl Tuckerman, Prominent New York 
Baritone 


to believe that the appeal of the native 
tongue had been the reason for his re- 
ception. 


Alice Eversman and Elena de Sayn 
Heard in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


Alice Eversman, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Elena de Sayn, vjolinist, are on a tour 
weeks through New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, assisted by Stuart 
Ross, pianist. On April 18 they ap- 
peared in Elizabeth, N. J., where they 
were much applauded by a_ good-sized 
audience. Miss Eversman displayed an 
excellent dramatic soprano voice in three 
groups of songs by Rachmaninoff, Gret- 
schaninoff, Arensky, Sibella, Paladhile, 
Vidal, Landon, Ronald, MacDowell and 
Fay Foster. Miss De Sayn played ef- 
fectively the Wieniawski “Faust Fan- 
tasie,” and three short numbers of De- 
bussy, Kreisler and Moszkowski-Sara- 
sate. Mr. Ross, besides playing several 
solos, was a capable accompanist. 





Orchestral Series for Standard Theater, 
New York 


The Orchestral Society of New York, 
Max Jacobs, conductor, will inaugurate 
a series of Sunday evening popular con- 
certs, commencing Sunday evening, May 
20, at the Standard Theater, at Broad- 
way and Ninetieth Street, New York, 
assisted by prominent soloists. The 
prices will range from twenty-five cents 
to one dollar. 


Announce Soloists for Norfolk Festival 


NoRFOLK, CONN., April 22.— Dr. 
Arthur Mees this week announced un- 
officially the soloists who are to appear 
in Norfolk this June. The list includes 
Herbert Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle, 
Lambert Murphy, Mabel Garrison, Miss 


Roberts, Reinald Werrenrath, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Alma Gluck and Fritz Kreis- 
ler. He also announced that three new 
works were to be presented this year, 
one by Percy Grainger, and another by 
Sir Charles Stanford. W. E. C. 


PATRIOTIC GLEE CLUB EVENT 





Brooklyn University Singers Give Im- 


pressive Concert 
that 
it appears destined to become an annual 
event was held at the Church of the In- 
carnation, Brooklyn, on the afternoon 
of April 15, when members of the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of Brooklyn and the 
church choir sang an inspiring program. 

To the processional of Warren’s fa- 
mous tune, “God of Our’ Fathers,” 
marched thirty of the glee club men 
in academic robes, the vested choir and 
about twenty-five members of the Uni- 
versity Club itself in their gowns and 
hoods, at their head carried the American 
flag and the banner of the church. Then 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” was sung. 
Edward J. A. Zeiner, conductor of the 
University Glee Club of Brooklyn, played 
the organ, and Mrs. Antoinette Sum- 
mers was pianist. Kettle drums were 
also used except in “The Long Day 
Closes,” by Sullivan, the other numbers 
being “The Heavens Declare,” by Bee- 
thoven; Kremser’s “Prayer of Thanks- 
giving” and Schubert’s “Omnipotence,”’ 
in which the church soprano, Mrs. Es 
telle M. Briner, sang an obbligato. The 
church was crowded to the limit of capac. 
ity and great enthusiasm shown. 

i <. TF. 


A musical service so successful 


Engaging Program for Concert of 
Springfield Club 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., April 20.—At the 
concert given last evening at Memorial 
Hall by the Monson Academy Glee Club, 
the soloists were Ada Chadwick, violinist; 
Mrs. Seth G. Haley, soprano, and Kath- 
ryn Shaw, pianist. Miss Chadwick won 
favor in a group of pieces by Kramer, 
Debussy and Gossee and later in a set of 
Kreisler transcriptions. There were 
songs by Ambrose, Sherwood and West- 
well-Saville finely sung by Mrs. Haley 
and an air from Lehmann’s “Persian 
Garden.” Miss Shaw played Lesche- 
tizky’s “‘The Two Larks” in an able man- 


ner. The club, under the direction of 
tuth Hibbard, sang works by Cowen, 
Smart, Tosti and Costa effectively. 


Alice Holdsworth was the accompanist 
of the evening and performed her duties 
efficiently. 


Orrin Bastedo to Make May Concert 
Tour 


Orrin Bastedo, the prominent baritone, 
who sang at one of the Biltmore Morn- 
ing Musicales this season and was heard 
in other recitals and concerts in the East, 
is planning a series of out-of-town re- 
citals, during May. Some of these will 
be joint recitals with other artists. This 
series of May engagements has_ been 
made possible through the abandonment 
of the De Segurola opera season in Hav- 
ana, for which Mr. Bastedo had been 
engaged. 
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New York, April 28th, 1917 


ELEANORE COCHRAN sang 
last night at the Scottish Rite Audi- 


torium. Ihe audience told her in no 
uncertain way that she was a success. 
She always is. Her managers are: 


FOSTER & DAVID 
500 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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MME. CRUME TO TOUR TEXAS 


Soprano Will Also Make Appearances 
in Ohio and Kentucky 





Soprano 


Frances Morton-Crume, 


Houston, Tex., April 20.—Frances 
Morton-Crume, soprano, who _ recently 
gave a notable recital in this city, will 
leave shortly to begin an extensive tour 
of Texas. Mme. Morton-Crume has been 
re-engaged by the Apollo Club, which 
has sent her the unanimous thanks of 
the organization for her recent recital. 
She also has return engagements with 
the Ladies’ Violin Choir, at the Majestic 
Theater, next week. After these ap- 
pearances the soprano will fill her Texas 
dates and then appear throughout Ohio 
and Kentucky. 


CHILD VIOLINIST SCORES 


Little Ruth Jones Earns Warm Tribute 
in Louisville Farewell 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 24.—At the 
Weman’s Club on Monday night, an in- 
vitation piano recital by Richard Buhlig 
of New York was given for the purpose 
of showing the methods by which artists 
make records for a reproducing piano. 
The assisting artist was Flora Marguer- 
ite Bertelle, soprano, whose brilliant 
work in songs by Gounod, Hugo Wolf, 
Massenet and Chaminade brought such 
a tribute from her hearers that she was 
obliged to respond to two encores. It 
was a pleasure to hear such faultless 
enunciation. Mrs. Sydney Meyers was 
the singer’s efficient accompanist. 

On the same evening at the Church of 
the Messiah, the third of the series of 
free concerts was presented with these 
artists: Mrs. Charles Horner, soprano; 
Louise Hollis, organist, and Charles 
Letzler, violinist. The artists were at 
their best and the audience was large 
and responsive. 

A great tribute was paid to little Ruth 
Jones, the child violinist, at her concert 
at Macauley’s Theater on Saturday 
night, when a large, representative audi- 
ence turned out to hear and applaud her 
farewell appearance before her departure 
for New York to study with Kneisel. 
If Ruth had been playing behind a screen 
no one would have suspected her youth 
and perhaps not her sex, so rounded and 
complete was her performance, although 
the program was one that made no con- 
cessions to youth or immaturity. As 
usual, Mrs. Newton Crawford, at the 
piano, shared the honors of the occasion. 

H. P. 


Zoellners Again in New York After 
Many Concerts on Tour 


Though their season’s tour is not at 
an end as yet, the members of the Zoell- 
ner Quartet have returned to New York, 
their present home. The dates still to 
be filled are Durham, N. H., and two 
May Festivals at the State Normal 
Schools of Nebraska at Peru and Wayne, 
where two appearances will be made at 
each place. This present tour which 
just ended was of over four months’ 
duration, starting in January with con- 
certs in Texas. The entire country was 
covered from Boston to Los Angeles and 
from Vancouver, Canada, to San An- 
tonio, Tex. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


In BOSTON on April 27th and 28th 
playing the Beethoven G Major Concerto 














Winifred Christie 




















REMARKABLE TRIBUTE FROM BOSTON CRITICS: 
Philip Hale in the BOSTON HERALD, H. T. Parker in the BOSTON TRAN- 


April 28, 1917. 

Mme. Kurt telegraphed on Thursday that 
she was unable to sing on account of hoarse- 
ness. Miss Christie was substituted at very 
short notice. She had fortunately played the 
concerto of Beethoven with the orchestra at 
Hartford, Conn., this season, and played it 
with uncommon success. In Boston she was 
already and most favorably known by her 
recitals. We have seldom, if ever, heard a 
more musical, beautiful, poetic interpretation 
of this concerto than that of Miss Christie’s 
yesterday. Saying this, we are not unmindful 
of the greatest pianists who have played the 
concerto here and elsewhere. Miss Christie’s 
performance was especially remarkable for its 
exquisite proportion, its intimate relationship 
with the orchestra. There was the finest 
phrasing, a charming quality of tone, sure, but 
not ostentatious technic, brilliance when the 
music demanded it, above all poetic compre- 
hension, grasp, expression. As a player in 
recitals Miss Christie is one of the few pianists 
visiting us that give unalloyed pleasure. Now 
she has shown here her rare ability as a player 
with orchestra. 
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3esides this Brahms was Beethoven, roman- 
tic too and in a concerto a century old. He 
could write the concerto that is almost an 
austere and grandiose symphonic piece for 
orchestra with pianoforte, like ‘“The Emperor.” 
He could write, as in this concerto in G major 
for pianoforte, the music of romantic inven- 
tion, imagination, glamour that hid, yet glori- 
fied, the means in the illusion they wrought. 
Again the touchstone holds; for, as Miss 
Christie, Dr. Muck and the orchestra played 
the piece yesterday, it sounded in beauty, 
strangeness, wonder, transporting power. 

This romantic impression and illusion pene- 
trated the more deeply on Friday for Miss 
Christie’s playing of the piano part. Her tone 
was pellucid, iridescent, crystalline, yet without 
a trace of metallic glint; her phrases melted 
edgeless and transparent into the flow of mel- 
ody that she animated with light and elastic 
rhythm ; her ornament seemed as the flowering 
of fancy out of the touch that wrought it; her 
euphonies with the orchestra were as the mo- 
mentary suffusion of the two voices in a single 
beauty; not only did she give the music a 


1 West 34th Street, New York 
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strange new loveliness, but she so glamoured 
also into romantic speech the comparatively 
prosaic voice of the piano. She glorified and 
transmuted her instrument into a means of 
song, she enriched out of herself the mood 
and speech of Beethoven romantic. She 
wrapped her hearers in the illusion of the 
music—and pianist. 





Arthur Wilson in BOSTON GLOBE, 
April 28th, 1917. 


Miss Christie shows a musical nature, just. 
discriminating, as yet judicial more than emo- 
tional, but in all keenly sensitive to what is 
beautiful and worthy of reverence. There was 
not a note of this fourth concerto of Beetho- 
ven, from the opening theme, announced by 
the piano alone with a majesty which is wor- 
shipful, wherein the pianist did not reveal the 
sincerity of her study and the purity of her 
ideals. 

Her mechanism is admirable, 


that born of a fine mind and sense. 
Christie was applauded with enthusiasm. 


her feeling 
Miss 
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“Golden Age of Piano Playing,” 
Declares Harriette Brower 
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Newcomers, Favorite Artists and Their Programs Discussed in 
Interesting Résumé of the Season Now Ending 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 


Pa 

















N the lips of every one who has fol- 

lowed the course of musical events 
during the past months are the words: 
“There has never been a musical sea- 
son like this!” People seem roused to a 
high pitch of desire to hear, to study, to 
enjoy. The best orchestral concerts have 
been crowded to the doors. The New 
York Symphony has constantly played to 
sold-out houses; so have the Boston and 
Philharmonic orchestras. The opera has 
been thronged night after night, to say 
nothing of afternoons. Audiences of 
four thousand have frequently been 
noted. Such activity is marvelous; it is 
a sign of the wonderful alertness and 


widespread desire to learn what is good, 
and to be able to discuss it—to compare 
and judge. ; aa 

In this great musical activity we must 
ask “What of piano music and its inter- 
preters; has its music been voiced with 
more beauty of appeal than ever before? 

It can be affirmed with absolute truth 
that an eventful year in the annals of 
piano playing has passed in review be- 
fore us. For the last three seasons we 
have been ready to say that each succes- 
sive one was the best; it can now be said 
with more assurance than ever. For one 
thing, more great pianists are with us 
at present than has ever been the case. 
It seems to be the Golden Age of piano 
playing; the time for mere display for 
its own sake has long passed. To make 
the musi¢ vital, alive, pregnant, appeal- 
ing, is now the aim of the player. In- 
telligence,; insight, command of the re- 
sources: of the instrument, a search for 
variety-of tone, of subtle effects, of at- 
mosphere, of spiritual meaning—all these 
mark the pianists of to-day. 

When the piano figured as a medium 
for sheer virtuosity or bombastic noise, 
it got many hard knocks; it was reviled 
and persecuted. But it bore these indig- 
nities with patience and bided its time. 
Now the piano has come into its own. 
We have learned that almost every emo- 
tion mind is capable of experiencing can 
be voiced on this most universal of in- 
struments. ‘ hice 

As the literature of the piano is richer 
than that of any other instrument, so 
‘there are more executants of high rank 
on this instrument than on any other. 
And it may be said also that artists of 
the piano are often men and women of 
the keenest intelligence, of the highest 
ideals and widest sympathies. A singer 
with a beautiful voice knows the public 
will listen to it under any circumstances; 
it is only necessary to master a small 
répertoire to win fame and money as a 
song singer. Not so the pianist. The 
long years of technical drudgery, the 
many hours required to perfect a single 
number on his program, keeps the player 
humble and modest. I can speak from a 
large experience when I affirm that I 
know no class of artists more modest, 
kindly, earnest and thorough. The 


greater they are the more humble, the * 


more selfless. It is for perfect art they 
are working, and they are willing to 
esteem the brother artist as having 
achieved more than they themselves have. 

Owing to conditions on the other side 
of the water, we have a larger number 
of pianists with us this year than last. 
Many who used to return to Europe in 
the summer have remained here; those 
who had homes there have located per- 
manently in America. 


Concerning the Newcomers 


There have been several newcomers, 
young artists who, in at least a pair of 
recitals, have proved their fine metal. It 
is not enough for a newcomer to give a 
single recital; the first venture must be 
followed by a second or third in order to 
fully establish one’s claims. 

According to my reckoning—though 
the number may slightly fall short of 
exact data—there have been at least 
seventy-five piano recitals given by at 
least fifty recitalists. This allows for 
ten others who simply played with or- 
chestra. Most of these seventy-five re- 
citals were performed at Aeolian Hall, 
which seems to be the home of piano 
music. A few of the most pretentious 
were heard at Carnegie Hall, while a 


few of the less venturesome players 
chose a smaller setting. 

Of the sixty pianists who came before 
the public, at least a dozen appeared for 
the first time. The twelve newcomers 
made a most creditable showing, and in 
several instances played two recitals. 
Perhaps the most notable of these players 





Photo by Bachrach 
Harriette Brower, Noted Teacher and 
Writer on Musical Topics 


was the young Russian-American, Mischa 
Levitzki, ‘introduced by the London im- 
presario, Danig] Mayer. Levitzki gave 
two fine programs and proved himseif a 
highly intelligent, well-equipped mu- 
sician, at home both in classic and mod- 
ern forms. 

Robert Lortat, the accomplished French 
pianist, who obtained leave of absence 
from war duty to concertize in America, 
also gave two programs. His perform- 
ances gave great pleasure, and we much 
regretted the fact that he must soon re- 
turn to his duties in France. 

A third newcomer, this time a purely 
American one, was Oliver Denton. In 
two recitals he proved himself a most 
welcome addition to the ranks of our 
native musicians. He possesses an ex- 
cellent technique and much charm of 
style. 

A gifted girl from Chili appeared in 
recital somewhat late in the season; but 
her playing made such a distinct impres- 
sion that the first recital was soon fol- 
lowed by a second. Rosita Renard pos- 
sesses about everything out of which a 
great pianist is made. Time and ex- 
perience will perfect and mellow her 
gifts. For a young artist to give an “all- 
Liszt” program, with the brilliancy and 
understanding she was able to bring to 
it, has already climbed high on the 
ladder. 

Edwin Hughes was another American 
newcomer. His recital revealed fine 
technique and high intelligence, and gave 
real pleasure. 

Several young women pianists gave 
excellent programs in musicianly style. 
Prominent among these was the talented 
player, Frances Nash. Others were 
Carol Robinson, Winifred Lamb, Muri 
Silba and a young pianist from South 
Africa, Rose Levison. Nor do we forget 
Rudolph Reuter, of Chicago, Moses Bo- 
guslawski, a Polish pianist, and Ralph 
Lawton and Edward Morris, late comers, 
all of whom made excellent first-time 
appearances. 


Second Year Pianists 


After this brief review of the new- 
comers, let us turn to those who were 
new last year. Have they “made good” 
during the last season. Most emphat- 
ically yes. 

The young Brazilian, Guiomar Novaes, 
the sensation of 1915-1916, has played 
three programs this season, in each of 
which there was a notable gain in the 
higher art of interpretation, a richer 
scale of color, a deeper emotional con- 
tent. Although she gave but three re- 
citals, she could have doubled the num- 
ber, with ever-increasing success and 
following. 


Lester Donahue and Louis Cornell, 
heard for the first time last season, have 
made wonderful strides in their art in a 
year’s time. Both played two recitals 
each, while Mr. Donahue made a coast- 
to-coast tour. Clarence Bird, who ap- 
peared as a newcomer last season, gave 
a most enjoyable recital this year; 
Charles Cooper, for his second season, 
appeared in two programs. Hunter 
Welsh was also heard in recital. Wini- 
fred Christie, who came last season, pre- 
pared two programs for this, containing 
much modern music. We again listened 
with mingled feelings to Leo Ornstein’s 
mystical messages, always delivered in 
masterful fashion. Marguerite Melville 
Liezniewska impressed us as being a de- 
lightful pianist, having both technique 
and temperament, while the gifted child, 
Paquita Madriguera, in her two recitals, 
showed a gain over last year’s work. 
Several other pianists could be added to 
the list, among them Dorothy Berliner, 
Giorni and Theo Henrion, all of whom 
did excellent work. 

In this connection should be mentioned 
several fine artists with a somewhat 
longer record. Eleanor Spencer gave an 
especially delightful program excellently 
played. The same might be said of Ethel 
Newcomb. Germaine Schnitzer, a well- 
known favorite, gave a virtuoso program 
of romantic music. Copeland, in two re- 
citals, combined classic and modern 
works. Arthur Shattuck, whom it is al- 
Ways a pleasure to hear, furnished a 
well-planned, interesting program, excel- 
lently played. Wittgenstein and Friskin 
each offered a fine program. 

Of the older artists, the world-famous 
pianists, we have had almost more than 
our share. The list might be headed by 
Paderewski, who gave two heaven-storm- 
ing performances. Hofmann uplifted us 
on two memorable recital occasions. 
Bauer and Gabrilowitsch gave most won- 
derful performances, both singly and in 
ensemble. Percy Grainger electrified us 
once in recital, and again when he played 
with orchestras. Godowsky, if memory 
serves, vouchsafed but one recital; John 
Powell, who comes more and more into 
his own, came forward in no less than 
four extraordinary recitals, the last be- 
ing a performance of his own epoch- 
making Piano Sonata. Ethel Leginska 
played three fine programs, demonstrat- 
ing her genius, while Mmes. Carreno and 
Zeisler each delighted us with her best. 
Carl Friedberg was heard both in re- 
cital and with orchestra; his playing is 
always scholarly and impressive. Ernest 
Schelling gave one important program 
and was also heard with orchestra. Ru- 
dolph Ganz gave at least three masterly 
programs, beautifully played. 

It goes without saying that sixty 
pianists would choose much that was 
varied and interesting for their perform- 
ances. Two people cannot play the same 
piece in the same way. Even the artist 
himself cannot do it twice exactly alike. 
To quote a remark by Harold Bauer: “I 
am a different man to-day from what I 
was yesterday, and shall not be the same 
man to-morrow that I am to-day; how 
then can I play the piece to-day as I did 
yesterday?” 

Certain works happen to be chosen by 
several artists. Two years ago the 
Brahms-Handel Variations received five 
or six performances; last season the 
choice fell on the Liszt B Minor Sonata, 
and the Brahms in F Minor; this year it 
was the César Franck Prelude, Choral 
and Fugue. This last was played by 
seven pianists: Novaes, Gabrilowitsch, 
Lortat, Samaroff, Buhlig, Robinson and 
Berliner. Schumann’s Etudes Sympho- 
niques was another favorite, being per- 
formed by Hofmann, Friedberg, Ganz, 
Lortat, Denton, Cooper, Volavy and 
Lamb. The same composer’s G Minor 
Sonata appeared on programs of Gabril- 
owitsch, Bauer, Levitzki and Miss Robin- 
son, while Ganz and Powell played the 
“Faschingsschwank.” 

We expect to hear frequent perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s immortal “Appas- 
sionata;” it was given by Ganz, Powell, 
Spencer and Newcomb, Other sonatas 
of the master heard were: Op. 53, Novaes 
and Hughes; Op. 31, No. 3, Zeisler; Op. 
10, No. 3, Gabrilowitsch; Op. 2, No. 3, 
and Op. 26, Newcomb; Op. 28, Wittgen- 
stein; Op. 90, Donahue; Op. 111, Schel- 
ling, Melville and Buhlig. 

The Chopin Sonatas are always prime 
favorites—what choice could be greater! 
Op. 35 was given by Novaes, Leginska, 
Denton and Lamb, while Op. 58 was in- 
terpreted by Hofmann, Godowsky - and 
Muri Silba. 

Of Bach we had various glimpses. 
Among them Powell gave a Prelude and 
Fugue, A Minor; the Chromatic Fan- 
taisie was played by both Nash and 
Levitzki; three Preludes and Fugues and 
a Toccata, Shattuck; Bach-Busoni, Or- 
gan. Toccata and Fugue, in D Minor, 
Lawton and Denton; the same, trans- 
scribed by Tausig, Muri Silba. Both 
Novaes and Hughes rendered the stu- 
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pendous Chaconne, translated for piano 
by Busoni, and also did the “Weinen and 
Klagen,” played by Ganz. Schelling gave 
three of the Preludes and Fugues from 
the “Well Tempered Clavichord.” 

Of Mozart the fascinating Pastorale 
Variée was played by Clarence Bird and 
Edward Morris; but little else of this 
master was in evidence. Pianists openly 
express the opinion that Mozart’s is 
among the most difficult music to play. 
The same might be said with equal truth 
of Haydn’s. We had but one Sonata—in G 
—played by Bird, who is fond of the old 
musie. Bauer played a whole program 
of old music, by “famous composers of 
by-gone times,” from Froberger to Hum- 
mel; it proved to be a fascinating col- 
lection. 


More MacDowell Than Mozart 


Leaving the old and passing on to 
modern works, we find we have had more 
MacDowell than Mozart. The splendid 
Sonata “Eroica” has had several hear- 
ings, notably by Rudolph Ganz and 
Oliver Denton. Ruth Deyo played both 
the “Eroica” and “Tragica” Sonatas at 
her recital before the MacDowell Club, 
where Ganz repeated the first named 
work. Carreno played the “Keltic,” Har- 
old Henry the “Norse.” Denton gave 
four of the shorter MacDowell pieces at 
his second recital, earning much com- 
mendation from the critics for so doing. 
Wittgenstein played the A. D. 1620, at 
his late recital. The Rachmaninoff 
Sonata, Op. 36, was interpreted by Ganz. 

Many smaller pieces by modern and 
ultra-modern composers have figured on 
the various programs, for no offering is 
complete without novelties; the desire 
seems to be to bring forward something 
unknown, be it ancient or modern. Of 
Cyril Scott we have had Lento, Op. 35, 
Nash; “Danse Négre,” Ornstein; “Lotus 
Land,” Spencer, and a few other things. 

Debussy was represented in part by 
“Clair de Lune,” “L’Isle Joyeuse,” Ga- 
brilowitsch; “In Black and White” 
(three pieces) and “Danse de Puck,” 
Copeland; “Reflets dans |’eau,’”’ Ornstein 
and Cooper; “Soirée dans Grenade,” Go- 
dowsky and Lamb; “Cathedral englou- 
tié,” Melville; Preludes, Ganz; “Poissons 
d’or,” Godowsky. 

Ravel: “Jeux d’eaux,” Gabrilowitsch 
and Godowsky; Sonatine, Ornstein. The 
Russian pianists brought forward a 
number of compositions by their native 
composers, while several Spanish num- 
bers were heard. 

What of the two modern standbys on 
every program—Liszt and Brahms? 
They have both been well represented 
this year. Liszt’s B Minor Sonata was 
played by Shattuck, Lawton and Renard, 
whiie the Brahms Sonata, Op. 5, was 
heard from Samaroff and Bird. The 
same composer’s Pagannini Variations 
were given by Henrion and Boguslawski. 
Other compositions heard were: Rhap- 
sodie E Flat, Powell and Hughes; Han- 
del Variations, Powell; Intermezzos Op. 
118, 1 and 2, Denton; Intermezzos, Op. 
116, No. 4, 119, No. 3, and “Edward” 
Ballade, Hughes. 

Of Liszt, without whom no program is 
complete, we had numerous Rhapsodies, 
of course. Among them, Nos. 12 and 6 
were played by Levitzki; St. Francis 
walked on the waves at the command of 
several players; the big “Don Juan” 
Fantaisie was heard from Schnitzer and 
Renard, while Denton played the Valse 
Oubliée and Robinson the Valse Im- 


promptu. 
Several one-composer programs were 
offered. Notable “All-Chopin” recitals 


were given by Hofmann and Leginska; 
“All-Beethoven,” by ‘Newcomb, “All- 
Liszt,” by Renard. 


Appearances with Orchestra 


We must not forget to record some of 
the work done by the pianists with or- 
chestras. Percy Grainger has been 
especially active in this field, having 
played six times with orchestra in New 
York, his selection falling on the Tschai- 
kowsky in B Flat Minor, the Saint-Saéns 
in G minor and the Grieg. Miss Novaes 
also appeared several times, choosing the 
Beethoven No. 4, and the Grieg. Pader- 
ewski, if memory serves, played the 
Schumann Concerto; Josef Hofmann 
gave us the Chopin and Rubinstein in D 
Minor. Harold Bauer played the César 
Franck Symphonic Variations with the 
New York Symphony, and Schelling gave 
a fine performance of the Liszt Con- 
certo in E Flat with the Metropolitan 
Harriet Scholder appeared 
with the same orchestra, playing the 
Liszt Hungarian Fantaisie with much 
brilliancy. Mme. Yolanda Méré, pre- 
vented by illness from giving the recital 
she announced, appeared once with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. With a sym- 
phony orchestra conducted by Gabrilo- 
witsch, Bauer played the Schumann Con- 
certo, and the conductor himself the 
second Rachmaninoff Concerto in C 
Minor. 

(All rights reserved) 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE CONCERT SEASON 
Sporadic recitals may be heard in AZolian Hall until 


nearly the end of May and Carnegie Hall will likewise 
house a few events for another week or so. 


But in 


spite of this and even of the important Ernest Bloch 
program given on Thursday of this week the New 
York concert season has been over for practically 


a fortnight. 


tivity and of ruthless competition. 
probably show a considerable increase in number of 


It has been a season of straining ac- 
Computation would 


happenings over last year, which was supposed to be 
unprecedentedly strenuous. In proportion to the num- 
ber of persons engaged in the struggle and to the quan- 
tity of music performed the results have not differed 
substantially from those of the preceding season. The 
appalling percentage of mediocrity proves once more 
that the small fry, the recklessly ambitious and the 
slightly talented are impervious to example 

But the strenuousness of the day has not been without 
its compensating aspects. Of new artists whose further 
acquaintance will be sedulously cultivated hereafter 
there were not a few. Pianists, in particular, came 
abundantly to light. Names like Mischa Levitzki, Bery] 
Rubinstein, Robert Lortat, Rosita Renard, Oliver Denton 
and Edwin Hughes will not sink below the horizon 
next year. Add to these young artists like John Powell 
(whose Liszt and Schumann recitals were among the 
towering climaxes of the season), Lester Donahue, 
Percy Grainger, Winifred Christie, Guiomar Novaes, not 
to mention the long-standing giants of the keyboard, 
and the year will be recognized as a banner one for dev- 
otees of that instrument. Violinists of high capacities 
previously unheard were rather less numerous. Among 
the new ’cello importations may be signalized the Rus- 
sian Sykora and the Belgian Dambois. Distinguished 
in the singing ranks was Gabrielle Gills, an artistic dep- 
uty of the French government, which likewise de- 
spatched hither on a musical mission of good-will two 
other outstanding features of the year—the admirable 
organist Joseph Bonnet and the unforgettable Society of 
Ancient Instruments. 

In chamber-music circles the unhappy surprise of the 
year was the decision of Franz Kneisel to disband his 
venerated Quartet. The sovereignty of the string quar- 
tét now remains wholly in the worthy hands of the Flon- 
zaleys, though it is probable that new organizations 
will presently arise. Meanwhile there is reason for en- 
couragement in the showing made by the new Berkshire 
Quartet which gave a concert here last month. 

Orchestral concerts exerted this year a more powerful 
effect than ever. The red-letter event of the winter along 
these lines was the inspiring jubilee festival of the New 
York Philharmonic. The fortunes of that noble organ- 
ization are to-day all that its well-wishers could desire, 
and this in the very face of some amazingly stupid on- 
slaughts on the orchestra’s artistic policy and its con- 
ductor, Josef Stransky, proceeding from interested quar- 
ters. Walter Damrosch, on his part, finds it necessary 
to increase his number of concerts next year, his o- 
lian Hall series and the extra Carnegie Hall Saturday 
supply having proved insufficient to the demand. Once 
more we had occasion to hear the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and, for the first time, were made acquainted with the 
excellent orchestral entertainment Cincinnati nourishes. 
If, as seems possible, the Boston Symphony’s activitiés 
are suspended next year we shall probably be visited 
even more frequently by the orchestras from other 
towns. 





SPIRITUAL EFFECT OF THE BIENNIAL 


It is a question just how far the present awakening of 
our national consciousness quickened the spiritual con- 
sciousness of those who participated in the recent bien- 
nial convention of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs at Birmingham. At all events, persons who had 
been present at past meetings of the federation declared 
that never had there been such an all-pervading influ- 
ence of the spirit at any of these gatherings. MuSICAL 
AMERICA’S reporter at the biennial was deeply im- 
pressed by the earnest sincerity of these club women in 
their work for music, and he was stirred by the loyal 
devotion to the cause which marked the convention. 

“The moral effect” was the big constructive result of 
the convention, as Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, the re-elected 
president, characterized it for MUSICAL AMERICA on the 
final day. That this moral effect is so stimulating is es- 
pecially fortunate at this time when the course of the 
federation—like that of any other American enterprise 
—is so seriously affected by the war. As one of the Na- 
tional Board remarked to our representative: “The war 
stumps us! We do not know just how to go ahead with 
various of our plans, for we cannot foresee what will be 
the general attitude of the country toward music in the 
coming two years.” In this respect, the duty of the 
federation is clear. Its task is to hold aloft the lamp of 
music’s inspiration in these dark days so that it shall 
not be dimmed by the tempests of martial strife. 

In furnishing strength for this work the biennial at 
Birmingham should amply answer the question asked 
recently by MUSICAL AMERICA as to what concrete re- 
sults the biennial was to produce. Toward this end, it 
is a pity that there was not at Birmingham a delegate 
from every musical club in the country who should con- 
vey to her fellow.members as much as possible of the in- 
spirational and practical benefit derived by her from the 
biennial. It is as a leaven in the mass of indifference to 
music that the federation will do its best work in these 
trying times. That this leavening of the mass will not 
proceed haphazardly is guaranteed by the federation’s 


recent building up of a machine for efficiency and serv- 
ice through the formation and co-ordination of its State 
federations, of which there are now forty. These federa- 
tions are to co-operate in realizing, through legislation 
and the molding of public opinion, the practical aims of 
the national body, as stated in last week’s issue. The 
problem of the national board will be to see to it that— 
in the midst of all the service that our countrymen owe 
to the nation—the progressive movements in music are 
not unduly retarded. 

The good wishes of MUSICAL AMERICA are extended to 
the federation in the promulgation of its spiritual cam- 
paign for musical betterment, and we congratulate the 
organization on the splendid impetus given to this cam- 
paign by the recent biennial. Our congratulations go 
also to the local biennial board of Birmingham upon 
the admirable manner in which the city met the exact- 
ing test of playing host to this great musical gathering. 
The Birmingham board and its tireless workers not only 
exemplified the traditionally open-hearted hospitality of 
the South, but handled the multifarious details of the 
convention with splendid efficiency. 


PERSONALITIES 






































, Photo Bain News Service 
Lambert Murphy an Enthusiastic Sportsman 


Lambert Murphy, the popular American tenor, has 
always been an enthusiastic sportsman, and in recent 
years has paid much attention to hunting, spending 
nearly all of his leisure time on the game preserves of 
friends in the South and in northern Maine. He is an 
exceedingly good shot. 


Scott—Henri Scott, the American basso, was last 
week re-engaged for the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Fay—Maude Fay, the Metropolitan soprano, is thus 
quoted by Florence Lawrence of the Los Angeles Times: 
“It’s terrible to be an American grand opera singer 
and try to secure recognition in America. But, at least, 
there is some compensation for me—because I’m a Cali- 
fornian, and next to foreign women, California singers 
have the most temperament and take their art the most 
seriously.” 


Powell.—“‘The Banjo Picker,” from John Powell’s 
piano suite, “At the Fair,” has been orchestrated by 
Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, and has met with hearty enthusiasm on the 
Altschuler organization’s present tour. The greatest 
response naturally came from the South—Mr. Powell 
is a Virginian—especially since the composition con- 
tains themes from several familiar Southern songs, in- 
troducing a few bars from “Dixie” at the very outset. 


MacLaren—One of the artists who has already begun 
to “do her bit” for patriotism is Gay Zenola MacLaren 
the young imitator of famous plays. Since the declara- 
tion of war with Germany, Miss MacLaren is having 
the national anthem and national songs, given by local 
singers, precede her recitals. “It is high time that 
people learned the national hymn,” says Miss Mac- 
Laren. “There are astonishing numbers of people who 
will get to their feet when the orchestra plays anything, 
from the latest popular air to the Doxology, under the 
impression that it is the national anthem. I am going 
to Insist at all my recitals that a few minutes be given 
to singing patriotic airs.” Miss MacLaren has pledged 
her services for a number of benefit performances for 
the Red Cross work. 








MUSICAL AMERICA announces the appointment of 
Alfredo Casella, the distinguished italian composer and 
pianist, as its correspondent in Italy. Mr. Casella Is a 
member of the faculty of the St. Cecilia Academy in 
Rome and Is today considered one of the leaders among 
Italian musicians. 
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LUCIEN MURATORE AS “ROMEO” 
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a. a" irmi am—where a 3, by Suppee, and rendered it with splendid 
ACK trom Birmingham ™ style and the fine phrasing was distinctly 
bonnie lassie visiting there at the audible. _ oe ial 
time of the biennial supplied us with Deep River,” a negro melody by Brahms 
these bits of art information: “Voce de Rummevera,” a waltz song by 
Strauss * * *® 
“Douglas Fairbanks gets $10,000 a week * * * 
for playing in the movies.” The Landlady: “I heard you singing 
“Caruso was at Palm Beach all this winter jin your room this evening.” 
with his wife.’ The Fourth Floor Back: “Oh, I sing 
At a Reception: ‘“‘Mme. Alda is inside 4g little to kill time.” 
there’ (the soprano had not yet arrived In The Landlady: “You have an excel- 
town) “with her husband. He’s the leader Jent weapon.”—Puck. 
of the Russian Symphony, isn’t he?’’ «x < 
$¢s 
While Arthur Shattuck was playing Not the ase —— 
the “Reflets dans l’eau” at the biennial [From the Smart Set} 
concert of Friday evening a procession A Musicale: A gathering of women, 
of circus wagons from the John Robin- with perhaps a few men, who gossip to 
son show came rattling by the theater, music. The music that 
almost obliterating the sounds of the * * * hens A a 
piano. Overheard by H. Godfrey Turner at rings back the dreams 
“Robinson versus Debussy,” comment- £olign Hall, New York, immediately Tie 
ed Charles Washburn. after the Bach Double Concerto had been 
“A love set,” returned a would-be Mc- played by Ysaye and Deru—a_ lady’s 
Loughlin nearby. voice: S } EINWA Y 
* . 
“Fancy a man as great as that imitating : , . . 
PILING ULTRA ON ULTRA those two fellows who made it for the talk- OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! It stirs 
Cornet and Saxophone ing machine!” thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
Drums and Slide Trombone ; * ££ & the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 
4 Pat Oe foo The Scotch bagpipe players were Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Making Weird, Uncanny Sounds * * In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
Riagh ell breaking the atmosphere into thousands : : , a } ! ; 
Of a Tin-canny Quality . i 4 cherished possession— its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 
she Loves aay 2 of fragments with their 5 opaaese = Cc id the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
And Fro Intoxicated by “Why do those pipers keep walking nese AY y 8 ; 8 
The Rhythm, Enjoying It All— up and down as they play?” asked one enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 
age “7 Melody cn of another ; appropriate. Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
In this Choppy Sea . : : 
Of Tonal Murder— “T don’t know,” was the answer, “un- veniently purchased at a moderate price. oe . 
The Drummer Taps On less it makes them harder to hit.” Illustrated literature, describing the various sty es of Steinway pianos, 
Frying Pans and Bottles and : will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 
The Saxophone Sounds Like s+ + inva 
One ae Thru a Comb One Sunday morning a lady’s gold you. 
Nonchalantly— ¥ 2 : 
rhe Trombone Slides slitheringly wateh was found in a fashionable church STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
The Cornet Blares Blatantly after e service. er giving ou e 
As the Piano and Banjo neil saitigen tx Wen pil the clergy- 107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET. NEW YORK 
Caper Coquettishly— _ id Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
Sometimes they pause man duly announced the fact and Sal bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
And you think all is é that if the owner applied to him after W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 
Over, But no, they begin again— the service the watch would be restored. 
But when they really stop— _ 


Never on the tonic— 
You wonder why 
They don’t go on 
And finish the Deed— 
The Result is Jazz Music— 
The Players a Jazz Band— 
The Listener is Jazz 
After he emerges 
From the Cabaret— 
Should the Jazz Music 
Be Used by Strauss or Grainger 
In a “Symphonia Improbabla,” 
However, I’ll Bet You 
Our Music Chroniclers Would Say 
*‘Novel— Weird—Unusual— 
Strik:ng—Daring—A Departure— 
Not Unpleasing’”— 
So there you are! 
MONSIEUR PLUS JAMAIS. 
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Criticism in the Lehigh Valley 


{From a Concert Notice in Allentown 
Morning Call) 


The band opened with ‘‘Verture,” paragraph 


“Now,” he concluded, “we will sing 
Hymn five hundred and fifty-six, “Lord, 
Thy Church Her Watch Is Keeping.’ ” 

. & @ 

[From Philadelphia Evening Bulletin] 
SOPRANO—Wanted, young high-class  so- 

prano singer, for work at once in vaude- 
ville. Must sing a sextet from Lucia, from 
9.12 a. m. and 5.30-7 p. m. Bryson Hotel, 
12th and Market. Mr. Movilli. 


“That relieves us from hearing any 
sextet from 9-12 a. m. and 5.30-7 p. m., 
remarks Kathleen Mason, who discovered 


the item. 
a + * 


The Southern Accent, Revised 


[F'rom verses by E. M. Andrews in Columbia 
(S.C.) ‘‘State’’) 


Altschuler, with his graceful wand 
Commands our love in Dixie Land 
As float the quavers of his band. 





“METROPOLITAN LIFE” MEN 
DELIGHT HUGE GATHERING 


Give Meritorious Choral Concert Aided 
Artistically by Grace Hoffman and 
Wilfred Glenn 


Bringing to a close its ninth season, 
the Metropolitan Life Glee Club of New 
York, Dr. Ion Jackson, director, gave a 
concert before a huge audience in the 
Assembly Hall of the Metropolitan Life 
Building on Friday evening, April 27. 
This male chorus has won praise in the 
past for general proficiency. On this 
occasion its work—all things considered 
—again adhered to worthy standards. 
As solo aides the club had Grace Hoff- 
man, the young coloratura soprano, and 
Wilfred Glenn, the basso, both of whom 
discharged their tasks meritoriously. 
The former sang the “Fors e Lui” aria 
from “Traviata” in brilliant style, re- 
sponding to the tumultuous applause 
with “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” Later Miss 
Hoffman scored again in briefer num- 
bers by Lehmann and Dell’ Acqua. — 

Mr. Glenn first sang four compositions 
based upon Shakespeare lyrics, calling 
forth resounding applause. A_ second 
group was composed of seven songs, the 
works of Korday, Temple, Burleigh, 
Homer, Hawley, Fairchild and Dix. 
“Deep River” was a noble effort on his 
part, and “Had a Horse” was charged 
with virility. Mr. Glenn was in excel- 
lent voice. The chorus started proceed- 
ings with Woodman’s “Comrades.” Their 


following offerings—C. C. Robinson’s 
humorous “Pharisee and Sadducee” and 
the tender “Sleep, Baby, Sleep”—were 
among the best things of the evening. 
The lullaby was exquisitely done and 
had to be re-sung. In Avery’s lusty “Song 
of the Timber Trail” the melody was 
obscured. The singing of Protheroe’s 
dainty “Shadow March” might also have 
been improved upon. Frederick Nor- 
ton’s “Camel and the Butterfly” was re- 
peated. Burleigh’s “Mother o’ Mine” 
was well sung, as was “Land Sighting.” 
B. R. 





How It Works Out 
(From the (N. Y.) Freeman.) 


At the meeting of the directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce Thursday after- 
noon appreciation of the services of John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
was unanimously voted. Mr. Freund paid 
all his own expenses, and in line with his 
work here organization of a community 
chorus seems assured. 

In this connection, the directors recon- 
sidered action in favor of establishing a 
choral society, adopting instead the sug- 
gestion of Harry P. Dodge, who has been 
indefatigable in his efforts in this direc- 
tion, that a community chorus be pro- 
moted with the ultimate purpose of form- 
ing a choral society. Community effort is 
the thing desired at the outset, and all 
are to be invited to join in the movement. 
E. H. Bogart and Alfred D. Van Buren 
were named a committee to select an ad- 
visory board to take up the subject -at 
once. 


Kingston 








THE BARRERES DON’T 
TRAVEL IN PATROL 
WAGONS, THANK YOU! 





























From Left to Right: 
Barrére. 


Standing, George 
In the Wagon, Irving Cohen, 
First Oboist of the Barrére Ensemble, 
and Frederick Van Amburgh, First 
Clarinetist 


George Barrére explains that the ve- 
hicle into which he has just loaded the 
members of his famous wind instrument 
ensemble is neither a_ police patrol 
wagon, nor yet an ambulance. It is 
merely the limousine which does duty 
en route between the station and the 
hotel in one of the college towns where 
the Barrére Ensemble played. 


Women’s Philharmonic Society Gives 
Enjoyable Concert 


A concert was givengby the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic, New York, on April 25. The or- 
chestra, conducted by Madeline Hobart 
Eddy, played Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, and numbers by Mozart, Saint- 
Saéns, Offenbach and Mendelssohn in 
excellent style. Mary Chéney, soprano, 
with Lillian Robertson at the piano, sang 
Old English songs charmingly, and add- 
ed songs by James Rogers and Charles 
Gilbert Spross. Mrs. Belle Sigourney 
Schneelock, concertmaster of the orches- 
tra, played a Serenade by Lefebre and 
two movements from de Bériot’s Ninth 
Concerto. Pauline de Fontenay played 
a harp solo by Hasselmans splendidly. 
A large audience demonstrated its enjoy- 
ment of the interesting concert. 





Mme. Kreisler, Weeping, Explains She 
Meant No Affront to Anthem 


SAN FRANcIsco, April 17.—There is 
much talk here to-day about the momen- 
tary hesitation of Mme. Fritz Kreisler, 
the American wife of the Austrian vir- 
tuoso, at arising during the playing of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” at the Pal- 
ace Hotel and the consequent refusal of 
Mrs. Florence Porter Pfingst, a leading 
member of local society musical circles, 
to act as patroness at a concert in which 
Kreisler is to appear. Mme. Kreisler 
weepingly denied later that she meant 
any affront. On Sunday Mr. Kreisler 
played to an audience that filled the Cort 
Theater to the standing-room capacity. 
He is giving a recital in Berkeley this 
evening. 2: 8 





Unique Compositions by Louis Arthur 
Russell Heard in Newark 


Louis Arthur Russell, the New York 
vocal teacher, is also an active com- 
poser. At the recent concert of the 
Newark Oratorio Society the program 
included Mr. Russell’s Nocturne for voice 
and piano and his “Suite Physique” for 
piano. The feature of the last named 
composition is its finale, “The Pale 
Dawn,” an elaborate number concluded 
with a choral “Hymn to the Morning.” 
The work made a marked impression at 
the Newark concert. The Nocturne is 
also unique in that it weaves together 
verse, declamando, song and instrumen- 
tal music. 
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PASSES ACID TEST 
AS A CONDUCTOR 


Gabrilowitsch Gives Luminous In- 
terpretation of Brahms in 
His Second Concert 


Should Ossip Gabrilowitsch decide 
hereafter to vary his season’s pianism 
with a certain amount of symphonic 
conducting, he can rest assured of a 
large following. This fact was made 
reasonably clear at the first of his three 
f£olian Hall concerts a short time ago 
and clearer still at the second of them, 


given Friday evening of last week. Again 
his audience contained much of the mu- 
sical blue blood of New York and it out- 
did its enthusiastic deportment of the 
oe occasion. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 

as every reason to feel proud and satis- 
fied; many an excellent conductor whose 
professional reputation has rested solely 
on his skill in orchestra] government has 
not fared as well in this community. If 
such acclaim can be taken seriously— 
and there is no reason why it cannot— 
it means undoubtedly that Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch, if he determines to pursue this 
avocation further, may become almost 
as popular a conductor as he is a pianist. 
His program this time—better ordered 
and briefer than the last -— consisted 
of Brahms’s First Symphony, the Schu- 
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mann Pianc Concerto, with Harold 
Bauer for soloist, and Liszt’s ‘Les Pré- 
ludes.” The designation of the Brahms 
Symphony as essentially romantic (the 
program was confessedly devoted to the 
“romantic school”) might be variously 
attacked or defended, but the matter of 
its status may be passed over at pres- 
ent. Its importance last week lay in 
what further disclosure it would afford 
of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s interpretative 
talents. The symphony is an acid test 
of the conductor’s resourcefulness in mu- 
sicianship, of his formal sense and per- 
spective, of his illumination of profound 
and recondite thought and of the vi- 
tality of his emotion. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
stood the test well; impressed his hear- 
ers through the whole program, for that 
matter, more favorably than he has 
heretofore. 

Not conspicuous for orchestral eu- 
phony, the performance of the symphony 
was none the less stimulating. Yet while 
thoroughly legitimate in conception, the 
conductor’s reading revealed marked in- 
dividual traits with respect to tempi 
and the subtleties thereof and a fusion 
of temperamental and analytic qualities 
that published the composer’s thought 
with seizing eloquence. 

By his incisive treatment of the rugged 
first movement Mr. Gabrilowitsch suc- 
ceeded admirably in establishing its pecul- 
iar mood and in projecting its dramatic 
tensity. Nor did he fall short of the 
lofty but yearning andante or the win- 
some allegretto. The finale was delib- 
erate, but overpowering in its exuber- 
ance, the celestial horn passage magical 
in its romantic suggestiveness. 

Inspiring climaxing likewise distin- 
guished the presentation of Liszt’s man- 
handled “Préludes,” which Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch had evidently prepared with 
much care and sympathy. ‘The accom- 
paniment of the Schumann Concerto, 
apart from its careful adjustment to the 
soloist, revealed a delicacy of touch and 
a kind of scrupulous tracery that bore 
results of exceptional charm. Mr. Bauer, 
who has always been happy in this con- 
certo, played it in his most superb style 
last week and won an ovation. 

hn. FF. P. 





TREAT FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 





Maud Powell Surprises Aurora Students 
by Playing for Them 


AURORA, ILL., April 28.—Maud Powell 
gave unexpected pleasure to the school 
children of her native town, Aurora, IIl., 
on the afternoon of April 16 by playing 
the “Meditation” from “Thais” at a 
young people’s concert given in Sylvan- 
dell Hall by the Chicago Orchestra. Mme. 
Powell had not intended to play, as she 
was scheduled to appear at a concert 
that evening. When, however, she ap- 
peared on the stage to address the chil- 
dren, 700 of whom had contributed some 
choruses to the program, she received a 
welcome that showed the esteem in which 
she was held, and when at the close of her 
address she withdrew the applause was 
supplemented with appeals to her to play 
something. Moved by the demonstration, 
the violinist capitulated and, obtaining a 
violin from the concertmaster, played 
the Massenet melody in her most inspired 
style. At the end there was another 
demonstration, which surpassed the first 
in warmth. 





Fermin to Head Vocal Department of 
Peabody Summer School 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 28.—-Adelin 
Fermin, the prominent Dutch singing 
teacher, has been engaged to head the 
vocal department of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music Summer School, Balti- 
more, which will be in session for six 
weeks from June 25 to Aug. 4. Mr. Fer- 
min has gained an enviable reputation 
both as a recital artist and as a teacher. 
Many of his gor have gained success 
both as church and operatic singers; as, 
for instance, John Charles Thomas, 
whose success as the star in “Alone at 
Last” has made his name widely known 
in theatrical and musical circles. Jeanne 
H. Woolford, alto, Sara Crommer, so- 
prano, and James H. Price, tenor, are 
also former pupils who are gaining suc- 
cess. Mr. Fermin is a Hollander by birth 
and came to America at the invitation of 
Director Harold Randolph of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music to join the 
teaching staff of this school. 





Irma Seydel Wins Laurels in Return 
Engagement 


WATERBURY, CONN., April 17.—On her 
second appearance this season with the 
Waterbury Philharmonic Orchestra, a 
return engagement, Miss Seydel so 
stirred her hearers last night that she 
won seven recalls and gave encores. She 
played the Beethoven Concerto superbly. 


DEVOTE FESTIVAL TO 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS 





Native Artists Interpret Their 
Music in Unusual Series 
at Wanamaker’s 


Last week, from Monday afternoon to 
Saturday, the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York, was given over to the first 
American Composers’ Festival planned 
by Alexander Russell, the concert direc- 
tor. 

Although not every notable American 
composer was represented, the list in- 
cluded a goodly number of our best 
known ones, especially those who have 
made rapid progress within the last dec- 
ade. To mention each composition and 
comment upon it would entail writing 
several hundred reviews. Suffice it to 
mention the names of the composers in 
the order in which their works were pre- 
sented. 

They were: Gena Branscombe, James 
P. Dunn, Marshall Kernochan, George 


Harris, Jr.; Edward Shippen Barnes, 
Mary Knight Wood, Reginald Sweet, 
Marion Bauer, F. Morris Class, Carl 
Deis, Florence Parr Gere, Ferdinand 
Himmelreich, Harold Vincent Milligan, 
Mary Helen Brown, Clifford Demarest, 
Hallett Gilberté, William Stickles, C!aude 
Warford, Mana Zucca, A. Walter 
Kramer, Florence Turner-Maley, Alice 
Shaw, John Prindle Scott, Alexander 
Russell, John Barnes Weils, Homer N. 
Bartlett, W. Franke Harling, Margaret 
Hoberg, Lilly Strickland, Oley Speaks, 
Oscar Schminke, Fay Foster, Gottfried 
Federlein, Frank Howard Warner, Wil- 
liam Hammond, Eastwood Lane and Har- 
vey Worthington Loomis. 

The artists enlisted as interpreters of 
the aforementioned composers’ works in- 
cluded many of our best known Amer- 
ican soloists. The sopranos: were Edith 
Chapman Goold, Irene McCabe, Elsa 
Alves, Cora Remington, Constance Bern- 
stein, Florence Otis, Dorothy Dugan, 
Valeska. Wagner, Frances Hosea, Mme. 
Buckhout, Patricia Ryan, Martha Hadley 
and Sarah Hammond. 

Contraltos included Amy Ellerman, 
Lila Deis, Alice Louise Mertens, Harriet 
McConnell, Merle Alcock, Adelaide Tyde- 
man and Ruth Pearcy. The tenors were 
George Harris, Jr.; George Rasely, Har- 
vey Hindermyer, Bechtel Alcock, John 
Matthews, Roy Steele and Rafael Diaz. 
The baritone forces enlisted Hubert Lin- 
scott, R. Norman Jolliffe, William Sim- 
mons, Charles Delmont, Frederick Gun- 
ther, Felice de Gregorio, William Gustaf- 
son, R. Norman Jolliffe and Albert 
Wiederhold. 

The violinists who participated in the 
festival were Kathryn Platt Gunn and 
John Ingram. Pianists and organists 
listed were Marcia Petit, Alexander Rus- 
sell, J. Thurston Noé, Filmore Ohman, 
Modena Scovill and Gordon Phillips. The 
Misses Curran, Gere and Potter and 


Frances and Grace Hoyt were heard in 
special songs. 

With the exceptions of Messrs. 
Kramer, Class and Speaks, all the com- 
posers appeared in person. Large audi- 
ences gathered at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium daily and applauded soloists and 
composers very generously. 

The purpose of the festival, to quote 
the program, was ‘“‘to reflect. in some 
measure the (part which the American 
composer is playing in the era of national 
consciousness now dawning upon _ the 
New World.” 


At the recent annual dinner of the 
Washington Chapter of the Guild of 
American Organists interesting music 
talks were given by Rev. F. W. Denys, 
Oscar F. Comstock and Harry W. How- 
ard. 
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St. Croix Courier—He was applauded to the 
echo, and should he again favor us a capacity 
houre is assured. 


Biddeford Journal—Biddeford audience’ is 
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swept with waves of applause—Martin Richard- 
son took his audience by storm. His splendid 
voice in its perfect control guided often to a 
musical whisper—every word distinguishable and 
musical. 
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ds Call to Follow Concert 
Career After Years of Restraint 


























Young American Violinist Re- 
nounces Financial Security to 
Obey Life-Long Yearning— 
Joachim, Ysaye and Other 
Masters Recognized Marked 
Gifts in Boy—Played Gigan- 
tic Concerto at Age of Thir- 
teen and Won Entrance to 
Famous School—His Strug- 
gles in This Country 


USIC has its heroes. In the midst 

of this foreboding dead calm which 
may or may not portend the brewing of 
a historical hurricane that shall alter all 
human events—in the midst of this un- 
rest—Max Pilzer abdicates as concert- 
master of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
harkening to the voice that has been 
whispering to him ever since he sat on 
Joachim’s knee, to embark on a career as 
soloist. Yea, music has its heroes! 

Max Pilzer is twenty-seven years old, 
more or less handsome, well nourished, 
physically (and musically, as you will 
hear presently), in fact, this athletic 
well being of the violinist is quite our 
despair for the moment—we wanted to 
call attention to the artistic vicissitudes 
of the young American (he was born in 
New York City), his early struggles 


before his talents won him recognition. 
For we want to emphasize the fact that 
Max Pilzer is a graduate of the rock 
and thorn university; this young man 
whom you watched so often at Phil- 
harmonic concerts was not always so 
situated, in the foreground of a royal 
body of musicians. As a rule the sub- 
ject of early struggles, unless adaptable 
to a picturesque twist for publicity pur- 
poses, is strictly tacenda in the gold- 
lined studios of the eminent sleek. It 
wouldn’t be proper, you know, and these 
stately aristocrats are sticklers for pro- 
priety, totally oblivious of the fact that 
they have sacrificed the sole quality that 
makes art and artists endure—Human- 
ity. And—but we were discussing Mr. 
Pilzer, weren’t we? Our esteem for Mr. 
Pilzer went high when he began to tell 
of his days in pitifully insignificant 
orchestras, bitter days—no need for the 
details. 


Struggles as a Youth 


Pilzer was a youth at the time, and 
as such resilient to all the shocks of 
adversity. Finally he emerged from the 
dust; as long ago as 1911 he was prof- 
erred the concertmaster’s chair with the 
Philharmonic. That would have made 
him a concertmaster at the age of 
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Three Ages of Max Pilzer, the American Violinist: 
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Left, as He Looked at the 


Age of Seven, When He Gave His First Recital; Right, After His Third 
Recital in Berlin, Aged Twelve; Middle, the Same Artist Some Years Later 


twenty-one. But he waited three years 
before succumbing to the offer. So the 
war gave us a concertmaster and is now 
to give us another soloist. 

Then he remained just long enough, 
until a couple of weeks ago, when he 
serenely handed his resignation to Mr. 
Stransky. Ministers are not the only 
ones susceptible to “calls.” Pilzer heard 
his call, and he bestirred himself. His 
wife’s receptive ear likewise heeded the 
message. She agreed—and Max Pilzer 
came to the jumping-off place. As an 
anti-climax a gentleman, an artist him- 
self, who was to be.Maecenas to the 
embryo concert artist, passed away, and 
with this death came an end to any hope 
of the aid deemed so necessary for an 
aspirant to this field. 

But Pilzer jumped. 


Days With the Mastefs 


“Yes, I suppose it is rather a curious 
time to begin a career as a soloist,” said 
Mr. Pilzer as we discussed his decision, 
“but I felt that I could wait no longer. 
For years I have restrained the im- 
pulse to break loose; they wanted me 
to follow a concert career years ago 
but, thank the Lord, it never came to 
that!” We asked him about his early 
studies, and he told us of his rigorous 
apprenticeship with Schradieck, Hol- 
linder and Joachim. Pilzer began to 
play when he was about five years old, 
so his father carried him to Europe. 

“I will never forget meeting Ysaye,’ 
he went on; “it was in Berlin in 1903, 
after a Nikisch concert, and I played two 
concertos for him, the Bruch and the 
Saint-Saéns. When the great man, who 
was, to my mind, the god of the violin, 
placed his arm about me and kissed me, 
I felt as if I could experience nothing 
higher. Ysaye was at that time so ac- 
tive in his concert work that he could 
devote but little time to teaching, so I 
lost the opportunity of studying with 
him. At his suggestion, however, my 
father took me to Joachim.” 

The boy was only thirteen and the 
Royal Academy Hochschule fiir ausi- 
bende Tonkunst required that all candi- 
dates be at least sixteen. But age re- 
quirements failed to keep away this lad, 
for Pilzer, aged thirteen, drilled a hole 
through a mountain and found himself 
within the conservatory. We mean that 
he played Joachim’s own Hungarian Con- 
certo, which demands a Brobdingnagian 
technique. The performance of the boy 
must have pleased Joachim, for later on 
he asked Halir of the famous Joachim 
Quartet if he had heard Pilzer. Then 
the boy appeared before Halir, Wirth 
and Hausmann, the other members of 
the noted ensemble. 


Lauded by Joachim 


“The boy has remarkable talent,” 
Joachim observed and the other hearers 
agreed. Later on the master supple- 


’ 


mented this opinion with an autographed 
letter which reads, in substance: “To 
Maximilian Pilzer, the unusually talented 
violinist, wishing him all the success that 
will undoubtedly come to him as one of 
the greatest violinists.” 

The boy appeared in a number of re- 
citals in Europe, and in some here, but 
he was never tied to the wheel, like 
most prodigies; with him it was only an 
occasional appearance. For which, as he 
says, “Thank the Lord!” 


* * * 


“The violinist,” said Mr. Pilzer, “is 
the interpreter of the beautiful, of ab- 
stract beauty. Too often, I believe, the 
spirit of the composer, especially the 
classicists, is misrepresented by the un- 
warranted use of sentiment, so called. 
Emotion and warmth are readily ex- 
pressed without the projection of senti- 
ment. Only by eliminating this marring 
effect, and by using the pure, warm tone 
can the violinist re-create the composi- 
tion.” 


Urges Brief Programs 


Brevity is the soul of music, in Mr. 
Pilzer’s opinion. His program will be 
limited, whenever possible, to ninety 
minutes. This is sufficient time for any 
artist to display his art; a longer period 
is an unjustified strain upon the audi- 
ence. 


“The same rule, I believe, applies to 
individual compositions. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Beethoven Concerto, which 
requires in one form almost an hour in 
performance. Will it shock you to hear 
that I will condense the concerto so that 
it will require only thirty-five minutes? 
This cutting may be done without the 
slightest irreverence to the majesty of 
the work. The slow movement will not 
be touched, only the other pages. 


“My choice of cadenza? Léonard’s is 
my preference; the spirit is reflective 
of Beethoven, not a mere compilation of 
spectacular passages designed to exploit 
the ieclinieal expertness of the virtuoso. 
Rather than lend myself to such incon- 
gruous and flagrant violations of artis- 
tic canons I will follow Master Ysaye’s 
rule when I reach a cadenza—put my 
instrument under my arm.” 

In the near future we may speak of 
Pilzer’s surprising skill as a _ pianist 
(Joseffy urged him to adopt the piano 
as his medium) and his ability as a com- 
poser. 

Someone just looked over our shoulder 
and reproved us for playing havoc with 
Mr. Pilzer’s front name, so we must ex- 
plain. Maximilian is a perfectly good 
name for concertmaster and social reg- 
ister purposes—but for a concert soloist? 
Of course he has always been “Max” 
to his wife and his intimates—they had 
to edit his name, otherwise he would be 
’round the corner before they reached 
the final consonant. 
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So now and forever it is officially Max 
Pilzer. Who has use for a discarded 
“imilian,” in splendid condition? 

ALFRED HUMAN. 


BROOKLYN CHAMINADE 
CONCERT A SUCCESS 


New Triumph Scored by Chorus of Sev- 
enty Women—Good Soloists Aid 
in Notable Event 


The Chaminade of Brooklyn in the 
third concert of its nineteenth season, 
given in the music hall of the Academy 
of Music, April 17, held to its traditions 


in the able performance of an interest- 
ing program. Under the distinguished 
direction of Mme. Emma Richardson- 
Kister, these seventy women singers 
have this season, however, scored new 
triumphs. “Hail, Land of Freedom!” 
opened the program and was enthusi- 
astically given, the audience joining in 
the third verse. H. Reginald Spier’s “A 
Milk Toast” and Victor Harris’s “It Was 
a Bowl of Roses,” sung a cappella were 
exceedingly effective. 

Likewise of charm were Hawley’s “Ah, 
‘tis a Dream,” unaccompanied, and the 
compelling tone picture by A. Walter 
Kramer, “Mirage.” In the latter Mrs. 
Edgar Lawrence Jones, contralto, sang 
the incidental solo. In Philip James’s 
cycle, “Spring in Vienna,” A. Claire 
Lampmann, contralto, was heard. “Fra- 
grance of the Rose,” by Clough-Leighter; 
Brahms’s “The Gypsies,” arranged by 
Shelley, and “Evening Prayer in Brit- 
tany,” by Chaminade, completed the 
choral offerings. 

Harold Van Duzee revealed a tenor 
voice of considerable potency and with 
artistic discrimination sang music of 
Bononcini, Puccini, Tenaglia, Cui, Ham- 
mond and others. His success was un- 
equivocal. Songs by Ross, Ponchielli 
and Sanderson were given by Mrs. Mil- 
dred Howson Hartley, whose contralto is 
well known in Brooklyn, and a Rossini 
aria was sung by Gretchen E. Near. A 
delightful feature was a group of organ 
solos by Mrs. Pauline Dobson Gold. 

G ¢. TF. 











Eight-year-old Pianist Scores in Wash- 
ington Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—A 
piano recital was given on April 26 by 
Madeleine Lazard Von Unschuld, an 
eight-year-old girl, in which was dis- 
played remarkable technique and inter- 
pretation for one so young. She was 
surrounded by the following professional 
artists: Mary Helen Howe, coloratura 
soprano; Roy Gilder, tenor, and the Von 
Unschuld Trio, composed of Mme. Von 
Unschuld, pianist; Daniel Breeskin, vio- 
linist, and L. E. Manoly, cellist. The 
program was very interesting. W. H. 





Florence McMillan Returns from Tour 
with Mme. Homer 


_Florence McMillan, the prominent 
pianist and accompanist, has returned 
from a recital tour with Mme. Louise 
Homer, including concerts in Milwaukee, 
Beloit and Iowa City. Miss McMillan 
reached the East just in time for a re- 
cital with Mme. Gertrude Auld before 
the Stamford Musical Club. She goes 
to Boston this week, ending her concerts 
for this season. 
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EARS ago the writer attended a re- 
cital at Trinity Church given un- 

der the auspices of the American Guild 
of Organists. Not its least delightful 
feature was a little address delivered by 
a cleric, scoring the insidious erotic 
music of “Tristan und Isolde,” bewail- 
ing its pernicious influence and hinting 
that its composer 
was a lost soul. 
T he_ sermonette 
lent a mellow touch 
of medizvalism to 
the occasion, and 
was much enjoyed. 
A thousand 
years before, in 
the golden, unex- 
purgated days of 
Haroun al 
Raschid, the Sara- 
cen clergy held 
much the same 
point of view. Is- 
lam never had a 
Saint Cecilia, and its holy men denied 
music a place in the service of the 
mosque. The pious Xafey said: “The 
prophet Mohammed would have chosen 
another epoch for his blessed birth had 
they played the Taf-taf (O happy 
name!), together with the dulcimer in 
his day.”” And the Imam Ali speaks with 
horror of pilgrims who desecrate the 
holy silence of the Kaaba at Mecca with 
the sound of worldly instruments such as 
the lascivious Xakika, the dulcimer and 
cymbals. Yet then, as now, worldlings 
cherished the profaner sorts of music, 
and the virtuoso of the era of the “Thou- 
sand and One Nights” and the Abbaside 
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khalifs was never at a loss for an appre- 
ciative audience and lavish reward. 
Haroun, Amin, Motasim, Motawakil and 
other khalifs who are not even names to 
us were pleasant realities to the musi- 
cians who touched them with perform- 
ances on the lute, the rebab, the ker- 
mangeh, the Persian santir and other 
stringed instruments of this ilk. Despite 
the Koranic inhibition, these rulers and 
their courtiers comforted themselves 
with flagons at a time when no Daniel 
came to judgment. Perhaps the golden 
wine of Shiraz, which brimmed over in 
the ‘“Rubaiyat” and bubbled in the 
“Gulistan” of Saadi, woke overtones 
which music titillated to a very ecstasy 
of dual intoxication, accounting perhaps 
for the tales told of the wonderful 
powers of musicians of the time. 

Thus Abou Narsr Mohamed of Fareo, 
his own Guarnerius, with “bits of wood, 
strung with cords,” roused every passion 
of the Oriental soul. The sweet melodies 
of Isaac ben Mosuli drew tears from the 
eyes of Haroun, and he might with truth 
be called the Kreisler of the Khalifate. 
Though frequently “on tour,” Arab his- 
torians have preferred to waste their 
time on dreary detail of wars and dynas- 
tic changes instead of chronicling his 
recitals. One, however, made such a 
noise that its story has come down to us. 

Ismail, vizier to the Sultan Fekred- 
douli, was a gifted music-lover. At an 
“at home” concert he was once on the 
point of giving the signal for his excel- 
lent orchestra to begin its first selection, 
when in strode a most repulsive looking 
beggar, all rags and dirt. The Nubian 
negatories of the mendicant, about to 
cast him into the street, fell back when 
he began to play his kashbad and with 
them the master of the house and his 
musicians listened entranced. His initial 
impression made, the kaftaned Kreisler 
wove a note of glad abandon and care- 
free hilarity into his improvisation and, 
behold, his hearers became excessively 
animated, leaped and danced, laughed 
loud and foolishly and played catch-as- 
catch-can with their instruments. Once 
more the beggar swept the strings, and 
now tears trickled on their tamburas; 
some rent their hair and some their gar- 
ments; there was wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. 

Finally, as though to allow his audi- 
tors to recover from the cruel despon- 
dency into which he had plunged them, 
Isaac—for it was Isaac ben Mosuli in 
disguise—intoned a slumber song, one 
so tender that it might have lulled the 
Roc in his eerie overhanging the valley 
of diamonds. Then, when every one 
had droused off as though drunken witn 
hasheesha, “the herb of joy,” like the 
Arab he was, Isaac “silently stole away.” 
What a virtuoso he must have been to 
have produced this impression on an 
audience of professional musicians—we 
shall not count in Ismail, who was but 
an amateur! On the other hand, if the 
loving-cup had circulated before the 
concert, Bacchus may have had a hand 
in the result. It is hard to tell, for it 
happened long, long ago! 





Nana Genovese Helping Relief Work for 
American Soldiers 


Mme. Nana Genovese, the well-known 
contralto, formerly of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, who took a great deal 
of interest in charitable work for the 
Italian War Sufferers last season, pre- 
senting through her personal efforts two 
portable hospitals, is again indicating 
her patriotism by organizing a corps of 
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Italian women in New York and Brook- 
lyn to do relief work for American sol- 
diers. Some time ago Mme. Genovese, 
who has lived in America for a number 
of years, wished to become an American 
citizen and made_ inquiries looking 
toward that end, only to find that through 
her husband’s citizenship in this coun- 
try, she was already herself a citizen. 


Mme. Genovese has sung a number of 
times for benefit relief work during the 
past season. She appeared in a concert 
for the benefit of the Paterson (N. J.) 
Orphan Asylum recently, in company 
with Mabel Garrison, soprano of the 
Metropolitan. Mme. Genovese was highly 
complimented for her singing of three 
selections and an encore. 
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MME. BUCKHOUT CONCLUDES HER 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ CONCERTS 





“Singer of Dedicated Songs” Has 
Arranged Hearings for Sixteen 
of Our Creative Musicians this 
Season 


With the recital of works by Margaret 
Hoberg on April 3 at Mme. Buckhout’s 
New York studio, this ardent worker for 
new songs brought to a close her sea- 
son’s series of composers’ recitals. Be- 
ginning in the season of 1915-1916, Mme. 
Buckhout achieved a reputation with her 
delightful gatherings, and so the recitals 
were again given this season. Com- 
posers, both well known and newcomers, 
are invited by Mme. Buckhout to pre 
sent their works. 

The singer has to do a tremendous 
amount of work, for in practically every 
case she is herself the interpreter of the 
composer’s songs for soprano. This year 
year she has learned 153 songs for the 
series of fifteen musicales, which have 
been heard by close upon a thousand in- 
vited guests, the recitals being given in 
the soprano’s studio and the accommoda- 
tions being naturally limited. The com- 
posers heard this season have been 
Ernest R. Kroeger, Hallett Gilberté, A. 
Walter Kramer, Gena Branscombe, R. H. 
Prutting, Maurice Kaufman, R. Hunting- 
ton Terry, Florence Turner-Maley, Rol- 
and Farley, Eleanor M. Davis, Marion 
Bauer, Lily Strickland, Mary Knight 
Wood, Henry Holden JHuss, Lola Carrier 
Worrell and Margaret Hoberg. 

For next season Mme. Buckhout has 
already decided to open her series with 
a program by John Adam Hugo, in 
which excerpts from his opera, “The 
Temple Dancer,” will be presented. 





Mrie. Buckhout, “Singer of Dedicated 
Songs,” Who Has Achieved a Record 
in Her Composers’ Concerts This 
Year 


Added to this arduous work, Mme. 
Buckhout has sung concerts outside New 
York, has done her teaching—her pupils 
have given three concerts—and has held 
her position as soloist at Holy Trinity 
P. KE. Church, Harlem—a position which 
has just been renewed. At the church 
Mme. Buckhout trains a choral club of 
thirty mixed voices, which she will pre- 
sent in a concert on May 3. She has 
already conducted it in two concerts this 
season. 





CIVIC CONCERT IN LOCKPORT 





Buffalo Club Joins with Local Chorus, 
Under Lund—Soloists Score 


Lockport, N. Y., April 20.—The sec- 
ond annual concert of the Lockport Com- 
munity Male Chorus was given in the 
Auditorium last night, under the direc- 
tion of John Lund of Buffalo. The local 
chorus was assisted by the Buffalo Or- 
pheus Club, John Lund, director; Beat- 
rice MacCue, contralto, and Jessie Woltz 
Hammond, harpist, with Elizabeth Sied- 
hoff at the piano. The concert was not a 
from the choral _ standpoint. 
The local chorus had had an average at- 
tendance of about twenty-five singers 
during the season and the Orpheus Club 
brought about 150 men to “assist.” 
When the songs were presented by the 
combined choruses, the Orpheus men 
ag in German, the local men in Eng- 
ish. 

However, the remainder of the pro- 
gram was very acceptable. Beatrice 
MacCue won instant favor with her rich 
contralto voice. Jessie Woltz Ham- 
mond, who has been heard several times 
here was also cordially received. Eliza- 
heth Siedhoff gave artistic support. 

D. A. S. 


Richardson in “Matinée Artistique” 


Martin Richardson, the gifted young 
tenor, was heard at the “Matinée Artis- 
tique” given at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, April 17, under the direction of 
the Misses Preston. He sang to great 


advantage the Arioso from “Pagliacci” 
and songs by Sibella, Franklin Harris 
and Logan and was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. Others appearing on the pro- 
gram were Marie Morrison, Rose Antoin- 
ette Preston and _ Trildea Jennery, 
dancers, and Ernest P. Kepple, baritone. 





Aborn Opera Company Opens Spring 
Season in Brooklyn 


The regular spring performances of 
the Aborn Grand Opera Company at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music began April 
16, when “Aida” was given by an excel- 
lent cast. In the absence of Lois Ewell, 
Louise D’Arclee took the title réle; Louis 
d’Angelo was Amonasro; Alfred Kauf- 
man sang Ramfis; Marguerite von Trese, 
Amneris; Giuseppe Agostini, Rhadames; 
Louis Dellemolle, the King; Rose Her- 
ringer, the Priestess, and Lloyd Gilbert, 
the Messenger. An impressive and 
auspicious opening, under Max Fich- 
andler, .was more than seconded on the 
following night, when the cast presented 
a change of personnel, Lillian Eubank 
singing Aida, Andrea Arensen, Rha- 
dames, and Morton Adkins as Amonasro. 
“Tl Trovatore” was the offering for the 
balance of the week, while scheduled for 
the following week were “Lohengrin,” 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” and “Hian- 
sel und Gretel.” 

Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist; Mrs. 
Mildred Howson Hartley, contralto, and 
Mrs. Amelia Gray-Clarke, pianist, gave 
a program at the monthly meeting of the 
Chiropean Club, Brooklyn, on April 19. 
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REPEATS BERLIOZ REQUIEM 





Watkins Choristers Thrill Big Audience 
of Fellow Scrantonians 


SCRANTON, Pa., April 20.—An audi- 
ence numbering 2500 heard the Berlioz 
Requiem at the Town Hall last night, 
when John T. Watkins’s choristers—the 
same that recently sang this formidable 
work in New York—presented the com- 
position. There was this difference, how- 
ever, between the New York and Scran- 
ton performances: The vast orchestral 
array employed in New York and the 
spectacular distractions attendant upon 
that production were absent. Two 
pianos, played by Mrs. Helen bray- 
Jones and Llewellyn Jones, simulated 
the original instrumental array. 

The choir’s singing was. proclaimed 
superior to its New York efforts. This 
held good particularly in the ‘“Offer- 
torium.” The tenors did noble work 
in the “Sanctus” and the bassos had 
their inning in the “Hostias.” The “Star- 
Spangled Banner” provided a thrilling 
finale to a thrilling concert. 





Arkadelphia (Ark.) Audience Applauds 
Local Pianist in Recital 


ARKADELPHIA, ARK., April 14.—Fern 
Benjamine, pianist, a gifted young prod- 
uct of the teaching of Dr. Frederick 
Harwood, gave a recital last evening, as- 
sisted by Thelma Strange, violinist. Miss 
Benjamine’s offerings consisted of pieces 


by Schubert, MacDowell, Rachmaninoff 
and Mendelssohn, performed excellently. 
The Schubert-Liszt “Erlking” was strik- 
ingly interpreted. Miss Strange played 
a sonata by Dancla and numbers by 
Dvorak-Kreisler and Haesche in _ bril- 
liant fashion. A good sized audience 
manifested its pleasure vigorously. 





Dayton Chorus Earns Praise in Its 
Annual Concert 


DAYTON, Ou10, April 24.—Under the 
direction of J. F. Williamson, the Day- 
ton Chorus gave its annual concert, April 
16. More than 2000 persons applauded 
the efforts of the organization, which was 
accorded sincere praise by local critics. 
This body is consistently aiming to give 
Dayton a high type of choral music and 
its personnel includes many of the best 
voices in the city. Charles Arthur 
Ridgeway is the accompanist. The chorus 
plans to bring here next season Evan 
Williams and Florence Hinkle. 


A. E. S. 





Ernest R. Voigt Now Manager of 
Boston Music Company 


Ernest R. Voigt, who has for a num- 
ber of years been head of the publicity 
department of G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York, is no longer associated with this 
publishing house. Beginning April 28 
he is to be a figure in the music pub- 
lishing world of Boston, as manager of 
the Boston Music Company. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA, 


Views Oratorio Society’s Letter as 
“Most Humorous and Egotistic” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I, and all of us, see many things in 
your issues that seem to call for further 


remarks, and yet for the most part we 
are content with our own comments 
thereon. This recent experience of 
yours, however, with the Oratorio So- 
ciety must come home to all musical 
chroniclers with a sense of something 
familiar in experience. 

I mean to say that through experiences 
of the years in musical relation, we have 
all of us met by the score, “The Little 
Girl Out West” whose friends have told 
her she has a voice and who thinks that 
no one can contradict that judgment and 
know anything. We have to say the 
truth or in approximation thereof. The 
Little Girl and her friends, not realizing 
that there is some conscience involved in 
musical review, think we are pitifully 
ignorant or vicious. The same as to sing- 
ers of larger reputation, not infrequently 
—but in less proportion; the same as to 
instrumentalists very frequently; the 
same, oh, indeed, the same, about choral 
organizations, beginning with leader and 
extending more or less through the 
chorus, depending on the intelligence of 
the chorus. 

Your local organization expects you to 
write fulsomely of all efforts, because 
it’s a local institution, or because it likes 
to be told it is progressing whether that 
is a fact or not; or it fears the ill con- 
cealed gibe of a rival, or it has not housed 
a matter of personal vanity until the 
growth is something thick, rank and im- 
penetrable. 

From the standpoint of the musical 
chronicler—ask any of them—the grati- 
tude of solo or chorus singers, or con- 
ductors, is merely and almost entirely the 
sense of future favors. Extol them in 
January, 1910, and they think future 
heights of commendation must gradually 
raise to include adjectives of larger 
calibre and greater muzzle velocity. (I’m 
coloring this with war talk.) The man 
you lend money to (and he never pays it 
back) becomes your active or passive 
enemy. The man, or men, or women you 
extol for musical endeavor predicate that 
having once done so you must always do 
so. They are honest enough in their 
blind narrow way. They assume that ex- 
cellence in musical delivery once gained 
must always remain. 

Will your door plate—speaking now of 
the old section of Philadelphia or Lan- 
caster—remain burnished if once bur- 
nished, without constant agatieation of 
polisher? Will the good leg that the Bible 
talks about remain good unless used for 
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valiant exercise and muscle obedience? 
Will the lustres on the chandelier—l 
mean electrolier—remain potent to break 
the spectrum into fascinating colors, just 
because they once did—unless you have 
a good butler who will buttle a little with 
cleanser and a rag? 

Will a choral conductor, and chorus, 
working before an audience in the same 
place, give forth great glories in 1917 
because they happened to in 1914 and 715? 
Let me not underrate the intelligence of 
your readers in asking such questions as 
this and the foregoing. I am really 
directing this searching inquiry at the 
choral societies and leaders who have 
assumed ridiculous logic in answer to 
these questions. I wish they would take 
a pause and refiect. 

Anyway, let me assure these and others 
that after years of writing of choral 
events and other music, I have found wide 
variation in a chorus of excellence in the 
space of a few months. I have heard 
exceeding graces of diction, blend, bal- 
ance, impulse, nuance and all of it, re- 
placed by qualities much less desirable— 
and all this deterioration in a short time. 
What is the obvious duty, if the writer 
has ears and conscience, a duty for the 
sake of his paper, himself, the society and 
the musical standard of the community? 
His duty is to mark the deterioration. 
To say that other writers have not 
marked it is—oh, well, worse than silly. 
If you and your staff have detected signs 
of senile decay or less, in a musical in- 
stitution, you are entitled to gratitude 
even from Billy Sunday, who believes in 
sincerity. Columns of praise and adjec- 
tival florescence are immensely inviting to 
those concerned. 

But the real value comes from detect- 
ing faults rather than excellencies. The 
singers, leader, and society can be trusted 
to detect the excellencies. Let them alone 
for that. What they need is to have the 
faults etched out. 

It brings me, in this threnody, close up 
to saying, as I have felt obliged to be- 
lieve, that at least one of the communi- 
cations addressed to you in protest re- 
garding a recent criticism, in putting 
your critic in a pillory, in accusation of 
unfairness and hostility, in asking that 
another review be written, in demanding 
apology—one of the communications, I 
say, was at one and the same time the 
most pitiful, the most humorous, the most 
egotistic, the most impudent and vain- 
glorious of any that I have read on a 
related subject or suggested by a related 
circumstance. 

Can you beat it for the qualities men- 
tioned. if you search the archives of com- 
municatory insolence? I speak feelingly. 
My remembrancers cried out in recog- 
nition of that article as twin brother to 
former writings and remarks that were 
objective, and insolent. Who has not lost 
a friend? Who has not been pilloried by 
offended musical performers? Where is 
gratitude—in the sense of the past? I 
know writers who have dealt out their 
most discriminating praises over and over 
to the same person, and who, because 
they have not been able to approve for- 
ever, have been attacked with all the 
savagery that comes tilting along with 
wounded vanity. I am amazed that one 
cannot see for himself how minutely 
human and erring and funny is such a 
communication as the one to which you 
so dignifiedly replied a short fortnight 
ago. 

“Still have I borne it with a patient 
shrug”’—but like the famous old char- 
acter in the play you might well enough 
have cried out for “r-r-r-r-evenge!” You 
did not. You merely marshaled some 
other comments of the past that gave the 
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Max Smith says in the New York 
‘*American”’ Jan. 20:—‘*The most 
talented and interesting young 
pianist introduced to Americans in 
recent years."’ 
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lie to the communication of the present. 
And it was well to rest your case there. 
The jury was convinced, even without 
knowing all the facts—by the very na- 
ture of the attack and the character of 
the reply. I don’t suppose I should have 
written all this if I did not feel that 
somehow the whole craft of music critics, 
in whose sincerity generally I believe, 
had been attacked under a blanket form, 
and that some of them at least might 
measureably well fire a blast and beat off 
the counter attack. Yours very oe 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., April 28, 1917. 





Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s Performance with 
the Oratorio Society 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I was interested in the correspondence 
concerning the alleged antagonism which 
MusIcAL AMERICA now entertains for 
the New York Oratorio Society. This 
is chiefly amusing, since the same critic, 
“H. F. P.,” has often shown a most gen- 
erous spirit toward performances by the 
Oratorio Society which deserved severe 
condemnation. In the case of. the Bach 
work, however, “H. F. P.”” was undoubt- 
edly too drastic, for, barring certain 
erratic attempts in Mr. Koemmenich’s 
new score, the performance was a superb 
one. 

There was one conspicuous spot in the 
“H. F. P.” article, which might be mis- 
taken for “animosity,” namely, his 
statement that Mme. Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey had not appeared with the Ora- 
torio Society for several years. To my 
personal knowledge, Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
sang two performances with the Ora- 
torio Society last season and two the 
season before, and it is my impression 
that “H. F. P.” wrote very favorable 
criticisms of her singing at all of them. 
Nevertheless, I can’t find any place where 
Rider-Kelsey has made a charge of “per- 
sonal animosity” because of your critic’s 
aberrant moment. 

Incidentally, Rider-Kelsey’s singing of 
the “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth” 
at the afternoon performance of the 
“Messiah” series last season will remain 
a glorious treasure among my musical 
memories as long as I live. This great 
soprano may belong to the “coldly in- 
tellectual class rather than to the 
warmly emotional class of singers,” as 
has often been said of her and as your 
good Mephisto says of Gadski in his in- 
teresting column to-day, but no one can 
please me and warm the cockles of my 
heart as Rider-Kelsey always does. 

I say this to show that a happy mem- 
ory remains, except in the much over- 
worked brain of the daily chronicler. 
Therefore, since Mr. Koemmenich knows 
so well that his performance was a good 
one, he has nothing to worry about. 
Those who heard his concert know 
whether it was good or bad and one 
man’s opinion cannot alter the facts. 
Above all, there is no reason or excuse 
for aspersions. 

Sincerely yours, 
SUSAN METCALFE MUSSELMAN. 

New York, April 26, 1917. 





Koemmenich Did Conduct the National 
Anthem and Is an American Citizen 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


My attention has been called to the 
last number of MuUSICAL AMERICA in 
which you state that Mr. Louis Koem- 
menich, the conductor of the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club, upon my suggestion to 
conduct the club and the audience in the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” absolutely re- 
fused to do so. 


MISCHA 


Tour 1917-1918 Now Booking 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 


ROE LENT PRE 


There is no truth whatever in this 
statement, as Mr. Koemmenich not only 
conducted the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
at our last concert, but also arranged 
“America” for male voices, which we 
sang at the opening of our concert. 

For your information, Mr. Koemmen- 
ich became an American citizen Dec. 9, 
1908. 

Yours truly, 
HOWARD S. BORDEN. 

New York, April 27, 1917. 





Kitty Cheatham Is Enthusiastic 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I want to express my thanks at once to 
Mr. Freund for the many inspirational 
ideas which he voiced yesterday in his 
short talk at the Community Chorus 
gathering. 

I am sure that many in the audience 
feel equally grateful to him. 

We must rise, nationally, to our re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities at this 
great hour in the world’s history; we 
must keep radiant and brightly shining 
“The Light that lighteth all the earth,” 
and this Light is an intelligent under- 
standing of true brotherhood, which must 
express itself in a national standard or 
flag, of “Love’s unfurled Omnipotence.” 

Think what music will come forth 
from this individual and unified realiza- 
tion of true harmony! 

With my most cordial greetings and 
deep appreciation for all that Mr. Freund 
is doing, believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 
KITTY CHEATHAM. 

New York, April 30, 1917. 

P. S.—Wasn’t it glorious the way they 
sang “Our America” yesterday? The 
substance of such a message would heal 
all the discord in the world to-day, if it 
were sung out into consciousness often 
enough, 





Congratulations from Arthur Hartmann 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit me to congratulate you in your 
new home and to wish MUSICAL AMERICA 
continued success and always greater 
power. 

While I have not been able to make 
my inner convictions subscribe to each 
and every statement you have made, I 
nevertheless recognize that to-day MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA is a paper with a very de- 
fined and laudable policy, namely “Amer- 
ica for Americans,” and, as such, is 
bound to thrive and be an enduring fac- 
tor in the ultimate firm upbuilding of an 
American art. 

My own writings, from both here and 
abroad, while sharply criticising certcin 
phases and pernicious influences of 
American music-making and music jour- 
nalism, have, nevertheless, always striven 
to suggest a remedy and have been 
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Mr. Gustav L. Becker 


Steinway Hall, New York City 
will offer a condensed | 
SUMMER COURSE during 
June and July 


Public performance coaching for 
pianists. For teachers, discussion 
of modern methods, showing effi- 
cient practice and study, simplifica- 
tion, avoidance of waste effort, co- 
ordination, scientific and esthetic 
principles, arousing interest and 
enthusiasm, gaining satisfaction of 
success! 
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actuated by a desire to see the American 
artist, especially the creative one, gain 
encouragement and recognition. Circum- 
stances have brought about epoch-mak- 
ing changes, and it is a grateful fact 
that now, more than ever, the great work 
of MusIcAL AMERICA has begun. 

May your crowning glory be the found- 
ing of a National Conservatory of Music, 
and here is health and power to you, 
from 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR HARTMANN. 

New York, April 29, 1917. 





American Singers and the Metropolitan 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Many of your readers will agree with 
Mephisto’s plea for indulgence for Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, the manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, on the ground that, 
considering the conditions in the musica] 
world abroad, on account of the war, he 
has had to meet a situation which is un- 
precedented. 

At the same time, I believe 1 express 
not only my own feeling but that of 
many others when I say that we heartily 
approve and endorse Mr. Aldrich’s ar- 
ticle in the New York Times, on Sunday, 
in which he dealt frankly, thought some- 
what drastically, with the antagonism 
which is being exhibited, and which 
seems to be growing, on the part of the 
management, to our American singers, 
even to those of admitted distinction, 
talent and popularity. 

My purpose in addressing you is to 
ask—Where is Otto H. Kahn, the chair- 
man of the board of directors, in all this 
business? Has not Mr. Kahn again and 
again, in his public addresses, through 
interviews with the press, expressed his 
sympathy with American singers and 
his interest in them? How do these ex- 
pressions of good will and interest square 
with the actual record at the Metro- 
politan? 

If it be replied that Mr. Kahn leaves 
such matters to the manager and does 
not interfere with him, let me say that it 
is common report that no engagement is 
made without Mr. Kahn’s knowledge and 
consent. If we are misinformed as to 
this, it might be well for Mr. Kahn to 
make an explicit statement with regard 
to the matter. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES METCALFE. 
New York, April 30, 1917. 





Are Good Accompanists Hard to Find? 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


Not many weeks ago I was rather 
shocked to receive the following from an 
American in New York, who after living 
and singing in Paris many years, went 
back home to give song recitals: 

“T am having the most awful time get- 
ting*some one who knows how to play..- 
I was considered in tremendous luck to 


have Y-Z at the piano, but what re- 
hearsals I had to give him and what a 
price I had to pay! Even at that, there 
were passages he never did get. I would 
not mind if the accompanist left out 
notes, if only he did not put in false 
ones in their place. And yet, because 
Y-Z has the name, he goes down, 
bad playing, big fee and all. Rhythm 
is absolutely a closed book to him. I am 
trying several others now, but what a 
task! How they chop up the flow of 
a song!” 

Always ] have compared the American 
accompanist with those of other countries 
to the advantage of the former, and this 
complaint took the form of an unpleas- 
ant surprise. The woman referred to 
is a good judge; she has had a large ex- 
perience with musicians and I believe is 
honest in her summing up. No doubt 
some of those she has tried are ex-solo- 
pianists, and don’t want to play second 
fiddle when two people are on the stage. 
Consequently, the singer’s voice is not in 
a good setting. 

During the last two years the great 
majority of the best musicians in the 
universe have been in New York and 
how does an artist who asks double 
prices for his time expect a singer to 
feel that she is justly dealt with if the 
accompanist is not only not an assistant, 
but a drawback to her success? 

We all want fair play in America, 
where the best prices are paid for talent, 
and it might be a good idea for singers 
to ‘establish some standard for accom- 
panists; both professions would benefit 
thereby. I happened to give the woman 
mentioned the addresses of two or three 
accompanists and since, evidently, none 
has “made good,” I am personally inter- 
ested in the outcome. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONORA RAINES. 

Paris, April 13, 1917. 


Applause at “Messiah” Performances 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of April 21 there is an 
account of a performance of “The Mes- 
siah” by the Minnesota College Oratorio 
Society, in which it is stated that the 
audience was requested to refrain from 
applause. I do not know who was re- 
sponsible for the request, but, whoever 
he was, I feel that he deserves the hearty 
commendation of every person in the 
country who has any sense of the fitness 
of things. 

I attended the Christmas performance 
of “The Messiah” of the New York Ora- 
torio Society, and the work was marred 
by hand-clapping after each number. 
When we came to the number, “He was 
despised,” I thought that surely the 
latent good sense of the audience might 
come to the surface, but that most ap- 
pealing of all the solos was treated as 
though it had been “Mother Machree”’ 
or something similar. One has the feel- 
ing that people who can express appre- 
ciation or approval only by hand-clapping 





might have given that expression at the 
close of the Sermon on the Mount or at 
the close of the Gettysburg Address, had 
they been present on either of those occa- 
sions. 

Permit me to offer my congratulations 
to the unknown person in St. Paul who 
had the good taste and the common sense 
to tell an audience how to behave. May 
his good example be followed! 

Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL CARTER. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., April 26, 1917. 


What the Community Chorus of the 
Oranges Is Accomplishing 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


I have read in MusicAL AMERICA your 
article on the free concert of the Orange 
Community Chorus. It was a pleasure 
to find that you had given so much space 
to the Community Chorus, although the 
community chorus and the entire move- 
ment of community music in our coun- 
try occupy more of the serious attention 
of the people than our conventional 
forms of musical art. Therefore, it is 
hardly surprising that you are giving 
such generous space. 

I was much disappointed, however, in 
the spirit of the article, for your corre- 
spondent does not grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the work in the Oranges. There 
is a feeling of kindliness, brotherhood 
and good will that has swept over the 
Oranges like a great wave, bringing to- 
gether and uniting the four municipali- 
ties and sections as never before, and we 
have found a common ground upon 
which to meet. 

You may be interested to know that 
the popular demand for a repetition of 
the concert in question has been so uni- 
versal and insistent that to-morrow eve- 
ning, the 23d, in the same place, the 
same chorus, orchestra and soloist, un- 
der the auspices of the Red Cross, will 
repeat the concert with few patriotic 
additions, selling the house out at $1 per 
seat. Also, besides the preparation for 
this concert, the chorus of 1200 or more 
has already learned a good portion of 
Haydn’s “Creation,” which it will sing 
in conjunction with the New York Com- 
munity Chorus in Madison Square Gar- 
den on June 1. 

We believe that we have found a cre- 
ative spirit which cannot be stopped and 
will lead our nation on to a great and 
glorious destiny. We are still in a state 
of wonder at what has happened in the 
Oranges and, though we have no build- 
ing in the Oranges large enough to seat 
our 1500 members after this tabernacle 
is torn down, we have faith that the work 
need not he curtailed for lack of accom- 
modation for the singers, not to mention 
those flocking to hear the chorus. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. F. W. TORKER, 
Vice-President, 
Community Chorus of the Oranges. 
East Orange, N. J., April 22, 1917. 
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PERSINGER LEAVES 
HERTZ ORCHESTRA 


San Francisco Symphony Loses 
Its Concertmaster—Week’s 
Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, April 24, 1917. 


dig New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, on 
Sunday afternoon completed a series of 
three concerts in the Columbia Theater. 
Zimbalist appeared as soloist at each. 
The concerts were fairly well attended. 
On Saturday afternoon a program for 
the young people was presented in the 
Auditorium Opera House at Oakland, Mr. 
Damrosch delivering one of his educa- 
tional talks about the orchestra and the 
instruments used. Nearly 3000 persons 
listened to a Saturday evening concert in 
the same Oakland building Saturday 
evening. 

Fritz Kreisler has been attracting 
large audiences in all his concerts here 
and in other Central California cities. 

Kdwin Lemare, the city organist, 
—_* the following program last Sun- 
day: 


Prelude and Fugue in D Major, Bach; 
Minuet in A, Boccherini; Summer Sketches, 
Lemare; Prelude and Bridal Music to the 


third act of, “Lohengrin,” Wagner; Improvi- 
sation, Lemare; Overture, ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ Mendelssohn. 


Louis Persinger, concertmaster and as- 
sistant conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, has departed from 
San Francisco and does not expect to re- 
turn. In Kansas City he will play at 
the Spring Musical Festival, May 2, the 
opening night, appearing on the program 
with Maria Barrientos, Oscar Seagle and 
the Kansas City orchestra and chorus. 
Mr. Persinger has become highly popular 
in San Francisco and throughout the 
State and his decision not to return is a 
matter of regret. He has appeared in 
concerts and recitals all over California 
and as director of the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco he has been of 
great importance. In the symphony or- 
chestra he has shown his value as as- 
sistant conductor when called upon at 
short notice in such works as the Dukas 
“La Péri,’’ George Schumann’s “Varia- 
tion on a Merry Theme,” the Love Scene 
from Strauss’ “Feuersnot” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music. 

Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San 
Francisco. Symphony Orchestra, has 
taken a house at Pebble Beach for the 
summer. 

Maude Fay made a great success in 
last Wednesday evening’s song recital 
in Scottish Rite Auditorium under Frank 
W. Henley’s management. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





VOLPE ORCHESTRA APPEARS 





Young Men’s Symphony Plays Well— 
Marie Mikova Soloist 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the leadership of Arnold 
Volpe, gave its second concert of the 
year in A€olian Hall, New York, last 
Sunday afternoon. It is an excellently 
constituted body in all its departments 
and the suggestion of pri lll motte does 
not mar its playing. The program on 
Sunday contained Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, Goldmark’s “Spring” Over- 
ture, Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav” and 
Liszt’s E flat Concerto in which the 
pianist was Marie Mikova. 

Beethoven’s symphony (which ought 
not to be so pointedly neglected by local 
conductors, even if it is an early work in 
which that master had not yet struck his 
true gait) and the Tschaikowsky and 
Goldmark works were performed with 
fine virility and notable smoothness. 

In the Concerto Miss Mikova proved 
herself a pianist of decided accomplish- 
ments and earned considerable applause 
for the dexterity and brilliancy of her 


playing. - , 





Hammerstein Awarded $30,000 in Suit 
Against Constantino 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 26.—The Court 
of Appeals has handed down’ a decision 
affirming the lower courts in giving 
Oscar Hammerstein $30,000 damages 
against Florencio Constantino, the oper- 
atic tenor, for breach of contract to sing 
under his management. 
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ORGANS FOR SCHOOLS 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Public-Spirited Movement Inau- 
gurated—Apollo Club Closes 
Its Season 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 23.—The 
Minneapolis Public School Pipe Organ 
Association, Inc., stands for the latest 
organized effort of serious musical im- 
port to be announced in Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Edwina Kellenberger, secretary, 
has been the promoter of the undertak- 
ing thus far. The organization has been 
formed with the purpose of providing 
the public schools with additional mu- 
sical instruments, pre-eminently, pipe 
organs for the high schools. The means 
adopted provide for a series of four con- 
certs in each of the five high schools of 
the city at nominal rates by artists, local 
and visiting, during the month of May. 
Each artist or group of artists will ap- 
pear in each school building. A series 
of five successive dates is thus given 
each school. 

The first week’s concerts will be given 
by Louis Gomberg, pianist, and the 
Landry Trio (violin, ’cello and piano). 
The second week will be given over to 
Hazel Fleener, contralto; Otto Meyer, 
violinist; Marie Meyer-Ten Broeck, pi- 
anist. Louis Graveure has been engaged 
for the third week and Leila Holterhoff 
for the fourth. Prices within the reach 
of all will be charged for seats. 

If this May venture succeeds, it is 
Mrs. Kellenberger’s intention to con- 
tinue with similar courses in the early 
autumn, before the orchestral season be- 
gins, and to continue semi-annually un- 
til the required sum of money is raised 
for installing five pipe-organs in as many 
high schools. 

The Apollo Club gave its third and 
final concert of the season in the Audi- 
torium before a large audience, which 
expressed an amount of attachment and 
admiration consistent with the organiza- 





tion’s long existence and popular pur- - 


pose. H. S. Woodruff, director, and Dr. 
Rhys-Herbert, accompanist, conducted 
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“LIKE MELBA AT HER BEST” 


** Take Melba at her best 
and then you have an 
idea how 

GRACE KERNS 
sang on Thursday 
night.’”’ 


Statement made by Joseph Pache, Con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society of Bal- 
timore after the concert on Feb. 22. 
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PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST- COMPOSER 


Latest Songs: ‘‘The Awakening’’—‘‘Lindy’’—*‘The 
Merry Month of May’’—‘‘My Marjorie’’—‘’’ Twas 
You’’—‘‘Daybreak’’—‘‘My Hero-ette.’’ 








and supported the chorus of male voices 
through a program of songs so gratifyin 

to its listeners that the consequent added 
numbers lengthened the program to such 
extent as to mar its artistic contour. 
An unusual and agreeable feature was 
the singing of a group of songs by 100 
members of the various high school glee 
clubs of the city, directed by Raymond 
Carr, one of the assistant supervisors of 
music in the public schools. 

Marie Kaiser was the excellent assist- 
ing soloist. Debussy’s Lia aria from 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” constituted her 
opening number. Two following groups 
were devoted to German, French and 
English songs, and a fourth appearance 
was with the club in Gelbke’s “Jubilate 
Amen,” in which she sang the solo part, 
with Edmund Sereno at the organ. 

The annual “frolic” of the Thursday 
Musical took place at the Shubert The- 
ater yesterday afternoon. It was in 
charge of Mrs. Carlo Fischer and con- 
sisted of various “acts” in which prom- 
inent figures in musical life, local and 
foreign, were burlesqued in clever style. 

Fr. & ©. 3B. 


GIORNI IN TWO RECITALS 





Italian Pianist Charms Audiences in 
New Hampshire and Illinois 


Aurelio Giorni, the brilliant Italian 
pianist, who is now completing his first 
American tour, was heard to great ad- 
vantage on the afternoon of April 19 in 
the Memorial Parish House at Concord, 
N. H. He gave an interesting program, 
including the Mendelssohn Prelude and 
I‘ugue in E Minor, some Schubert pieces, 
ua Chopin group, the Liszt transcription 
of Schumann’s “Widmung” and a mod- 
ern group, in which were his own 
“Marche Fantastique,” ©MacDowell’s 
Prelude in E Minor, Debussy’s Second 
Arabesque and a Sgambati Intermezzo. 
His performance was thoroughly artistic 
and he was heartily applauded. So 
pleased were his hearers that negotia- 
tions were immediately begun for his 
appearance there again next season. 

On March 12 Mr. Giorni won a con 
spicuous success as soloist of the Tri- 
City Symphony Orchestra at Moline, IIl., 
of which Ludwig Becker is conductor. 
Ilere he performed the E Minor Chopin 
Concerto, exhibiting much virtuosity and 
an understanding of the spirit of the 
music. He also gave a Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin group of solo pieces 
with excellent results. 


Orchestra’ Finds 
Hearers in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aprii 15.—The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under Wal- 
ter Damrosch, gave a magnificent con- 
cert at the Auditorium Theater before a 
packed house, a most impressive feature 
being the playing of the National an- 
them. Never has Spokane shown such 
intelligent appreciation of the splendid 
musical opportunity offered it as on that 
evening. ‘The Spokane Symphony So- 
ciety, under the exgis of which the con- 
cert was presented, is to be congratulated 
on the conspicuous success of its season, 
of which the Damrosch Orchestra formed 
one of the chief ornaments. Efrem Zim- 
balist, the violinist, was Mr. Damrosch’s 
soloist and reaped an ovation for his 
playing of the Bruch Concerto, to which 
he added “L’Orientale,” by César Cui, 
as an encore. = 


Damrosch Eager 





Turner-Maley’s 
Many Programs 


At the recital given at the Academy 
in West Seventy-ninth Street, New York, 
April 19, George F. Reimherr, tenor, 
sang successfully Florence Turner- 
Maley’s “I’ll Follow You,” which was 
so well received that he was obliged 
to repeat it. Leon Rice, tenor, has been 
singing with notable results on his 
Southern tour Mrs. Maley’s “Lass o’ 
Mine.” At the dinner of the Pleiades 
Club at the Hotel Brevoort, New York, 
April 22, Llora Hoffman scored in her 
“A Call” and “Song of Sunshine,” sing- 
ing as an encore “Ravishing Butterfly.” 
On the same occasion Earle Tuckerman 
sang her “Fields o’ Ballyclare,” “I’ll 
Follow You” and a group from her “Just 
for Children.” Mrs. Maley was at the 
piano. 


Florence Songs on 





Gerhardt Makes Deep Impression at Her 
Recital Début in San Diego 


SAN Dieco, CAu., April 20.—The clos- 
ing program of the Amphion artist 
course was given yesterday at the Isis 
Theater. when the club presented Elena 
Gerhardt, the noted lieder singer. A 
great audience greeted Mme. Gerhardt, 
whose local début this was. Her inter- 
pretations were indeed memorable. 

W. F. R. 


TRY OUT COMMUNITY 
SINGING IN BANGOR 


Success Attends Experiment in 
Maine City —-Songs of the 
Nation Sung 


BANGOR, ME., April 25.—The combined 
musical forces of this city, comprising 
about 150 members of the Bangor Festi- 
val Chorus and the Bangor Symphony 
Orchestra of sixty, united under the 
direction of Adelbert W. Sprague last 
evening in the City Hall, in the second 
annual municipal concert of patriotic 
character, before an audience of 800. 
Community singing, in a mild form, was 
tried here for the first time on this occa- 
sion, and so gratifying were the results 
that it is more than probable that more 
attention will be given to it here in the 
future. 

A miscellaneous program was given by 
chorus and orchestra, the audience join- 
ing with the chorus in the singing of the 
patriotic airs, the words of which ap- 
peared on the program. Flags figured 
prominently throughout the _ concert. 
The chorus did fine work, singing in a 
spirited manner and with clear enuncia- 
tion. It sang H. R. Shelley’s “Lochin- 
var’s Ride,” with orchestra; Parker’s 
“The Robbers,” Clarence Dickinson’s 
“Music When Soft Voices Die,” and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “The Lee Shore.” 
The men’s voices came out with telling 
effect in Frederick Boscovitz’s “Bella 
Napoli.” The orchestra was in fine 
fettle, giving as its offerings Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture, Grieg’s “Sigurd 
Jorsalfar” Suite, Sibelius’s “Valse 
Triste,” and Victor Herbert’s “Air de 
Ballet,” which was encored. The au- 
dience sang, with rousing spirit, ““Amer- 
ica,” “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“The Red, White and Blue” and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

It was one of the finest as well as most 
inspiring concerts ever given in this city. 
The audience, however, should have been 
much larger considering the small price 
of admittance and the excellent program 
offered. The success of the concert was 
due largely to the painstaking and ener- 
getic effort of Horace M. Pullen, con- 
ductor of the Bangor Symphony; Adel- 
bert. W. Sprague, conductor of the Ban- 
gor Festival Chorus, and Frank R. At- 
wood, president of the Bangor Festival 
Chorus. Mrs. Neil Newman was at the 
piano. 

The Bangor Band, under Mr. Sprague, 
for its sixth and final “Pop” concert of 





the season on April 21, in the City Hall, 
gave a patriotic program consisting of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” “Hail 
Columbia,” “Yankee Doodle,” “Dixie,” 
“Marching Through Georgia,” “The Red, 
White and Blue” and “America.” The 
remainder of the program contained Mr. 
Sprague’s Centennial March, “Corinna,” 
Massenet’s Overture, “Phédre,’” Four 
Cuban Dances, by Cervantes, and ex- 
cerpts from Sullivan’s “Pinafore.” There 
was a large, enthusiastic audience. 
The Second Maine Regiment Band, 
composed of University of Maine stu- 
dents, was recently ordered to Augusta. 
The band is in charge of Drum Major 
James A. Smiley. dé: L. B. 





KLAMROTH SUMMER CLASS 





New York Vocal Teacher to Resume 
Instruction at Vail’s Gate 


Wilfried Klamroth, the New York 
vocal instructor, this week announced 
plans for his summer classes which will 
be held after July 1 at Hilbourne Farm, 
Vail’s Gate, N. Y. Mr. Klamroth ex- 
presses the conviction that daily lessons, 
for at least a month each year, are of 
inestimable value to singing students, 
as they enable them to form correct tone 
habits. 

A number of Mr. Klamroth’s pupils 
have come into prominence this season 
through their concert work, the most 
successful of these being Margaret Ab- 
bott, who has just returned from a West- 
ern tour, during which she sang at the 
famous Lindsborg festival. An account 
of her success there was given in MusI- 
CAL AMERICA last week. Frederica Sims, 
dramatic soprano, another pupil of Mr. 
Klamroth’s, has been winning favor in 
New York and other Eastern cities. 
Obrad Djurin, who will give a recital 
including a number of interesting Ser- 
bian folk-songs, at Rumford Hall on Sun- 
day is also a pupil of Mr. Klamroth’s. 





Alexander Bloch and Marguerite Hazard 
in Westchester County Concerts 


Alexander Bloch appeared as soloist 
at the sixth annual concert of the High 
School Orchestra of Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., on April 13. He was heard in the 
Vitali Chaconne and a group of pieces 
by Chopin-Auer, Beethoven-Kreisler and 
Vieuxtemps, winning marked favor. 
Marguerite Hazzard, soprano, was_ the 
other soloist and sang effectively a “But- 
terfly” aria and songs by Brewer, Ronald 
and Weodman. On April 10 the same 
artists appeared in the final Young Peo- 
ple’s Subscription Concert at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. Here, too, they were re- 
ceived with much applause, their offer- 
ings being practically the same as those 
presented at the Mount Vernon concert. 
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“Ata single stroke he revealed himself 
an oratorio singer of rarest distinction 
and intelligence.’’—MusicaL AMERICA, 
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FAVORITE IN BROOKLYN MUSICALES 


Juliet Griffith Has Earned 
Unique Place as Private 
Recital-Giver 

APIDLY gaining a foremost place as a 

private recitalist, Juliet Griffith, a pu- 
pil of Oscar Seagle, is finishing the busiest 
season of her career thus far. Begun 
rather informally four or five years ago, 
this career has embraced unique musical 
and social prestige among the young peo- 
ple of Brooklyn, with the natural result 
that the singularly attractive young so- 
prano finds her hands full accepting or 


declining requests for her appearance at 
household functions from Westchester to 
Long Island. In fashionable circles of 
Brooklyn, Juliet Griffith has made herself 
additionally necessary by helping out at 
charity affairs. There is seldom a church 
or club benefit on a large scale given at 
the Academy for which her services are 
not sought. 

During recent months, Miss Griffith 
has been too busy professionally to be 
able to help at many club programs, and 
she prefers the private musicale and the 
more intimate audiences of the salon and 
drawing room to the concert hall. Not 
long ago she was soloist for the Schola 
Cantorum in Manhattan and again in 
Brooklyn. She gave a notable recital at 
the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, on March 
18, and, to many private appearances, is 
adding others at the Cosmos Club, Gar- 
den City, April 24; Woodman Choral 
Club, Academy of Music, April 27, and 
at Port Chester, N. Y., for the Red Cross. 
In “The Merry Whirl,” the production of 
which was one of the enlivening social 
events of the season in Brooklyn, Miss 
Griffith featured a new patriotic song by 
Porter Steele, the words by Marjory 
Hillis, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis. 

A few evenings ago, the young soprano 


Photo by Marceau 


Juliet Griffith, Soprano, of Brooklyn 


paused to buy a copy of a society weekly, 
upon the cover of which was her own 
picture. The ten-year-old who pocketed 
the equivalent said bashfully: 

“Gee, I’ve seen you lots of times some- 
wheres.” 


Miss Griffith held up the cover and the ||| 


youngster at once saw the resemblance 
between the speaker and the photograph. 
“Yaah, that’s right,” he replied with 
great confusion. “I knew it was some- 
wheres.” ce ©. F. 





FINAL LANHAM MUSICALE 


Composers Aid Soloists in Presentation 
of Appealing Program 


McCall Lanham, the baritone, con- 
cluded his series of musicales at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, on Thursday 
afternoon, April 26. A personal touch 
was provided by the presence of the 
American composers, Mana Zucca, R. 
Huntington Woodman, Jean Paul Kir- 
steiner and Alexander Russell, who pre- 
sided at the piano during the singing of 
their own songs. 

Francis Moore, the pianist, opened the 
program with well played solos by Rach- 
maninoff and Moszkowski. He was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Edith Chapman-Goold, 
who was heard in Woodman’s “I Sang 
of Love,” “Music When Soft Voices Die” 
and “Love’s in My Heart.” The soprano 
was in excellent fettle and was roundly 
applauded. Mr. Lanham gave a fervent 
reading of Miss Zucca’s “Speak to Me”— 
how it loses in translation!—“What Is 
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a Kiss?”, the sentiment of which he ap- 
proximated well, and “Two Little Stars.” 
Viadimir Dubinsky, the ’cellist, scored in 
pieces by Davidoff, Rimsky and Popper, 
performed in polished fashion. 

Corinne Welsh, the contralto, sang 
Mr. Kiirsteiner’s glowing “Invocation to 


Eros,” the delicate “I Would My Song ; 


Were Like a Star” and “Supplication,” 

doing each complete justice. ym Barnes 
Wells, the tenor, followed with Russell’s 
“A Lyric from Tagore,” “In Fountain 
Court” and “Sunset.” Mr. Wells was 
in splendid voice and created much en- 
thusiasm. The program closed with Miss 


Zucca’s duet, “Tendres Aveux,” sung by 
Mrs. Goold and Mr. Lanham. B. R. 
Lois Fox Lesh a ‘Mesieat “Trip 


Through Switzerland” 


_ Lois Fox, the prominent folk-song 
singer, gave an evening of song at her 
studio in East Twenty-fifth Street, New 
York, on April 26, introducing her new 
sketch comprising songs she gathered 
while in Switzerland last September. 
The sketch is called “A Trip Through 
Switzerland.” Miss Fox wore appro- 
priate costumes. The rest of the pro- 
gram was given by two protegés of 
Miss Fox, Mildred Snider, a soprano, 
and Dolores Mitrovitch, a classic dancer. 

Among Miss Snider’s songs were Lul- 
laby, by Mozart; “The Kiss,” Arditi; 

“The Magic of Your Eyes,” Arthur A. 
Penn, and “Teach Me to Pray,” by Buck. 
The dances given by Dolores Mitrovitch 
were “Moment Musicale,” by Schubert; 
niga Brahms, and Ballet Valse, Meyer- 
eer 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Piano Company, Chicago, 


The Conover Pianos which we purchased some 
time ago for studio and practice pianos are most 
They stand up well under the many 
both in regard to pitch and tone. 
the tone quality full and sing- 
ing. I am gladto have had this first hand knowledge 
of the merit and durability of the Conover Piano. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Carlyle Scott. 
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MUSIC IN NEW ORLEANS 


Lecture by Katharine R. Heyman—So- 
prano’s Début—Choral Concert 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 20.—An in- 
forming lecture on “Modern vs. Archaic 
Music” was given Monday evening at 
the residence of Mrs. R. W. Rogers in 
Peters Avenue by Katharine Ruth Hey- 
man, celebrated pianist, who in Febru- 
ary played a delightful recital here at 
the St. Charles Hotel. Mrs. Rogers’s 
home was filled with music-lovers. The 
selection with which Miss Heyman illus- 
trated her points were from Scriabine, 
Debussy, Eric Satie and Schénberg, on 
the one hand, and from old Greek and 
Troubadour songs and Indian music on 
the other, showing the close relation be- 
tween them Credit must be given 
Mmes. Farrar, Thomas and Weiss, who 
illustrated the vocal numbers pleasingly. 

On the 14th, the Junior Philharmonic 
Club entertained at a concert in which 
children under fourteen took part. The 
club is planning a pantomime in order 
to give the children an opportunity of 
hearing all the forms of music of the 
great composers. 

A large audience attended the début 
of Adele Cornay on the 16th. This 
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young artist has an agreeable dramatic 
soprano, which was heard to good ad- 
vantage. The assisting artists were 
Mme. Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner, pi- 
anist; Rene Salomon, violinist, and Otto 
l‘inck, ’cellist. 

The Cercle Lyrique gave its fifth an- 
nual concert at the Atheneum Wednes- 
day evening before a large assemblage. 
Prof. George O’Connell directed the 
chorus in “Pres de toi” and “Comme ils 
ont fui,’ Mendelssohn; “Hymne a Apol- 
lon,” Holmes; “Sun and Moon,” Gretch- 
aninoff, and “Love Is Meant to Make 
Us Good, ‘ by German. D. B. F. 


Mrs. Arthur Land gave a musicale 
at her residence, Green Gables, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, the afternoon of April 20. 
It was given for charity, the artists be- 
ing Violet See, soprano; Elsi Buchanan, 
contralto; Harold Land, baritone, and 
Dorothy Crehon, pianist. The program 
ranged from ancient to modern music. 
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Modern Music Needs Sunshine of 
Folk Song, Says Herman Sandby 





_ Countries 








Sees Ugliness and Pessimism in Present-Day Compositions— 
Cellist and Composer Describes Origin, Differences and 
Relationships of the Folk Melodies of the Scandinavian 
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T was in 1909 that Herman Sandby, 
the distinguished Danish ’cellist, was 
first introduced to the American public 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Mr. Sandby was born near Copen- 
hagen and spent the early years of his 
life in the musical atmosphere of the 
Danish capital. 

At an early age Mr. Sandby entered 
upon his career as composer and there 
are several orchestral numbers as well 
as a ’cello concerto and a number of 
smaller pieces to his credit. He has also 
set a great deal of Scandinavian folk 
music for various combinations of in- 
struments. 

Mr. Sandby had some _ interesting 
things to say to a MUSICAL AMERICA rep- 
resentative a few days ago on the sub- 
ject of folk music of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark. 

“Norway, Sweden and Denmark are 
one great family,” said Mr. Sandby, 
“sharing the same language which 
sprang from the old Norse, though dif- 
ferentiated in time by usage, so that now 
the Norwegian, Swedish and Danish lan- 
guages are almost as different as Scotch 
and English. Still, we are one people, 
having the same myths, sagas, religion, 
and our history tells of our intermingling 
both in peace and war. Still how dif- 
ferent are the folk-songs of the three 
little countries! The songs of Denmark 
are distinctly lyrical. 

“Look at the land of green slopes and 
beech forests, white houses and hamlets, 
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“She has by nature a voice of excellent 
quality and good range.’’—Karleton Hackett, 
Chicago Evening Post, April 16. 











“The singer has Govsteged a very distinct 
enunciation.’’ — Edward . Moore, Chicago 
Evening Journal, April 16. 


‘She is obviously an earnest artist, gifted 
with fine natural talent. Miss Arthur had 


nothing to complain of in the size of her 
audience, the responsiveness of her applause, 
or the favorable impression which she 
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created,’’—Walter Knupfer, Staats-Zeitung, 
Chicago, Aprwl 16. 
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the land of peace and plenty, with no 
great mountains or waterfalls; no rough- 
ness or resistance; and the Danish folk 
songs seem indeed to be the hymn of the 
soil! The other Denmark, the land of 
the wild sand dunes, swept by the rough 
seas on the Jutland Coast, has somehow 
not found its voice in the Danish folk 
music, nor ¢ven through the composers 
of to-day. But across the Oresund into 
Sweden, and we at once feel the note of 
tragedy in the mysticism of the deep 
lakes, in the great, old forests where the 
wild swans stop on their way to mirror 
themselves. Go still further north to the 
land of the Midnight Sun, and the folk 
music will reflect the ever increasing 
ruggedness. Any tourist, taking the 
railway from Stockholm to Trondhjem, 
will at once, upon crossing the boundary 
to Norway, notice how the scenery be- 
comes wilder in every way. And the 
music. changes similarly. The Nor- 
wegian folk-songs have all the melan- 
choly of the land, but they also tell of 
the light summer with its feasts, aban- 
donment and merriment. The moods 
change quite suddenly; just as the nature 
of the land does. 


Simplicity of Airs 


“So we have the saddest of tunes, and 
the gayest, and the most jolly and bi- 
zarre dances and marches. It is this 
great art of contrast which has made 
the Norwegian national music so easy 
to set forth, for we find that Grieg in 
his settings often takes a tune and mere- 
ly repeats it in different octaves, and 
then from major to minor, with a dif- 
ference of tempo and the moods are 
well sustained. Still a great deal more 
= be done with all this wealth of mel- 
ody. 
“New fiddlers will surely come who 
will build on the old ones who were sup- 
posed to have the power of witchcraft, 
for when the sturdy Norsemen gave 
themselves up to the spirit of the dance, 
they at times danced themselves to mad- 
ness and death! And the fiddler used 
to be blamed; he was supposed to be in 
league with the devil! Just imagine 
how the girls spun around while the 
fellows kicked the ceiling; that is what 
they call a spring dance, meaning to 
spring or bound! I took eight bars and 
used it in my setting for trio and quar- 
tet and marveled how it kept on spring- 
ing and dancing in my head, till it was 
hard to stop. 

“The Halling is another national 
dance, with more figures in it, but just 
as wild when it gets really started. I 
needed only three bars of a Halling for 
the violin or ’cello solo which I have 
given that name. It is the vitality and 
freshness of these tunes which stimulate 
one’s imagination and in a way demand 
a continuation, a climax, a dramatic 
hearing! In the Bridal March, which I 
have set for violin or ’cello and for 
string quartet, one cannot fail to hear 
the clang of the wooden shoe and the 
tunes of the bagpipe. 

“Sometimes an audience in Scan- 
dinavia will start beating time to it 
with their feet, and nothing pleases me 
more, for then I think of the legends 
that tell of the fiddlers who made people 
dance in spite of themselves. And that 
is really what all this old folk music 
does; it makes the heart sing with all 
the beauty and freshness from which it 
sprang. 

“It is, therefore, I believe, that folk 
music has become the vogue again. We 
need to be vitalized. So many of the 
ultra-modern composers lack fresh air. 
They have harbored up the ugliness, the 
distress, the pessimism of modern, com- 
plex life, and haven’t even opened the 
window to let the sun in on themselves. 
When we get tired of lending our ears 
and nerves to this emotional distress, 
which leaves us depressed and jaded, 
we naturally turn back to the fountain 
of melody—nature and folk-songs! 


Creators of Music 


“But to return to Norwegian folk mu- 
sic, there are still natural musicians in 
the mountains who are making new songs 
to-day. Most of these can be called 
“kuloks” or calls to the flock. A lad or 
a lassie is sent up to the mountain with 
a flock of cattle. Each caretaker has to 
live alone up there the whole summer in 


a little hut, watching the flocks that 
wander about freely and find their own 
green spots to graze on. One of the 
flock has a bell; he is the leader. Now, 
when the day is waning the lassie goes 
out on a hillock and calls to her flock 
to come home. She calls through music 
—through her own longing—and she 
tra-la-las as her heart desires, till the 
faint tinkle of a bell is heard. The 
leader of the flock has heard; he leads 
the way, and after him follow volun- 
tarily all the others. The lassie loves 
her flock and they love her! Both are 
lonely, both have more freedom than they 
want. The flock waits impatiently for 
her call, when they shall have drink and 
sometimes salt from her hand. The lad 
on the other mountain also waits for 
that call! Sometimes he comes, too! 
And then we have some immortal tunes 
of love and romance, of faith and long- 
ing; uplifting tunes that remind us of 
the snow capped peaks, where there is 
no trifling of the emotions. 


Points to Sibelius 


It is interesting to note the difference 
of the very old tunes from Viking times 
and those of the later centuries in- 
fluenced by the chants and psalms in- 
troduced by Catholicism that was forced 
on the Norwegians by fire and sword 
some centuries ago. It is equally inter- 
esting to trace the influence of the Swed- 
ish folk-songs upon the Russian and 
Finnish and vice versa. In fact, some 
of the melodies have been so commonly 
exchanged that, while claimed by the 
Russians, they are sung as folk-songs 
in Sweden. Sibelius is the most satis- 
fying of Northern composers, because 
he has all the racial elements beauti- 
fully mingled in his art—Slav, Finn, Scan- 
dinavian! To my mind, he says in mu- 
sic, what the Swedish painter Liljefoss 
gives us on his great canvases of red 
sunsets, against the snowy peaks, with 
the large, black birds in flight! A Scan- 
dinavian composer of this era, in order 
to be true to his nationality, would have 
to express the nature of which he isa 
part. For our countries of the North 
are happily still in the nature state. 
Neither civilization nor industry, nor the 
growth of cities has robbed the big popu- 
lation of its access to nature, nor spoiled 
its love of it. 


A Deep Well of Inspiration 


“Yes, it makes me homesick just to 
talk about Scandinavian folk music. I 
venerate it as a deep well of inspiration, 
and I have never sat down to arrange.a 
folk-song as a matter of fact or as a 
task, but have always waited till that 
tune or song filled me so that I had to 
broaden it, deepen it, if I may say so, 
in my setting. In all these years I have 
only set about twenty different melodies. 
But, of course, I have collected many that 
I will in time publish quite simply. 

“Collecting folk tunes in the North is 
quite a field even now, and it will be most 
interesting when Christian Leden leads 
the way with his 200 Eskimo tunes, which 
he himself has taken down and which 
will also be published after the war. 
The construction. of those tunes show 
that the Eskimos are related to the In- 
dians and not to the Scandinavians.” 


CHORUS IN SEASON’S FINALE 





University Glee Club of Brooklyn Finely 
Aided by Judson House 


The closing concert of the University 
Glee Club of Brooklyn occurred on April 
20 at the University Club, when a pro- 
gram of virile quality was heard. The 


choral numbers were “Integer Vitae,” 
“Rolling Down to Rio,” by Edward Ger- 
man; “King Witlaf’s Drinking Horn,” 
by De Koven; “Volga Boat Song,” “The 
Little Sandman,” Harold P. Brown’s 
“Hymn to the Night,” Huhn’s “Invictus” 
and “Home from the Sea,” by Loomis. 
By permission of his adjutant general 
and Major McClintock of the Twenty- 
third Regiment, Judson House, the pol- 
ished young tenor, appeared. His selec- 
tions were “Inter Nos,” by MacFadyen, 
and “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men,” by 
Hammond, in addition to which he was 
heard in incidental solos. The club’s 
group of college songs preceded the other 
numbers by way of innovation. 

Prior to the concert several composers 
whose works were given were the dinner 
guests of Dr. and Mrs. J. Elliott Lang- 
staff and B. Meredith Langstaff, presi- 
dent of the glee club. These included 
Harold P. Brown, H. W. Loomis, Bruno 
Huhn and Burnet C. Tuthill. G. C. T. 
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Officers Elected by Central New York 
Chapter of Organists’ Guild 


The annual meeting of the Central 
New York Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists, was held in the choir room of 
Grace Church, Utica, N. Y., on the eve- 
ning of April 12. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Dean, 
Gerald F. Stewart of Watertown; sub- 
dean, IF’. R. Bullock of Little Falls; sec- 
retary, Wilhelmina Woolworth of Water- 
town; treasurer, John P. Williams of 
Utica; registrar, Florence L. Dunham 
of Utica; librarian, Clara V. Drury of 
Utica; executive committee, Andrew de 
J. Allez of Cooperstown, Miss M. A. 
Briesen of Utica, Russell Carter of Am- 
sterdam, Charles M. Courboin of Syra 
cuse, Charles Learned of Watertown, 
Mrs. R. B. Maltby of Little Falls, Harry 
S. Mason of Auburn, Gordon R. Peters 
of Utica and George K. Van Deusen of 
Syracuse. The chapter accepted the in- 
vitation of Russell Carter, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Ann’s Church, Am- 
sterdam, to hold the June meeting in 
connection with a public service of the 
guild in that church on the evening of 
Tuesday, June 5. 





Richard Keys Biggs Presents Visiting 
Organists in Unique Recital 


Richard Keys Biggs, organist of St. 
Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, presented a 
unique organ recital on April 26, when 
the program was given by three organ- 
ists, C. Robert Barnes of Kansas City, 
Maurice Garabrant, organist of the Bap- 
tist Temple, Brooklyn, and Warren Gehr- 
ken, assistant organist of the Cathedral 
at Garden City, L. I. Mr. Barnes played 
a Bach Prelude in G, the Cantilene from 
Rheinberger’s Eleventh Sonata and 
Boellman’s “Suite Gothique”; Mr. Gara- 
brant’s offerings were Grieg’s “Morn- 
ing,” the D Minor Bach Toccata and 
Fugue and Guilmant’s Third Sonata, 
while Mr. Gehrken played Mr. Biggs’s 
“Sunset” and Mendelssohn’s First So- 
nata. The performances were excellent 
and were well received. 





Gifted Artists Collaborate in Concert at 


Red Bank, N. J. 


A concert was given at Grace M. E. 
Church, Red Bank, N. J., on April 19, 
under the direction of J. Bertram Fox. 
Mrs. Alexander Bloch, pianist; Rosalie 
Miller, soprano; Alexander Bloch, vio- 
linist, and Andrea Sarto, baritone, gave 
the program, with Mr. Fox accompanist. 
Mr. Sarto took the place of Vivian Gos- 
nell, who was indisposed. The program 
included songs by Panizza, Pierné, Horn, 
Fox and Rummel for Miss Miller, artis- 
tically sung; the Vitali “Chaconne” and 
Chopin, Beethoven and Vieuxtemps 
pieces finely played by Mr. Bloch; a 
group of MacDowell, Ravel and Mendels- 
sohn pieces for Mrs. Bloch, in which she 
won favor, and groups of songs for Mr. 
Sarto, delivered splendidly. 














Two Young Artists Add Novelty to 
Concert Calendar in Two-=Piano Recitals 




















Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, Whose Appearances Were Among Conspicuous 


“—" what use is a two-piano recital,” 

queries Husband as Wife reads 
aloud the musical calendar of the week; 
“what can two pianos say that can’t be 
said just as well by one piano? Isn’t it 
like having two orchestras play the same 
composition at the same time?” 


Now, Wife has been assiduously fol- 
lowing a course of talks on the appre- 
ciation of music and supplementing this 
with a judicious attendance on concerts, 
so with knowledge and conviction, she 
informs the Husband that two are better 
than one—at two pianos. And she is 
right, for when two pianists are unlike 
in style and temperament, but alike in 
the desire to co-operate, they are capable 
of greater tonal and dynamic variety 
than is either one alone. Besides, think 
of the contrapuntal possibilities of four 
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hands operating over a range of four- 
teen octaves! 


Experiments of Two-Piano Art 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison both came 
out of the West, the one from Buffalo, 
the other from the State of Iowa. Maier 
came to the New England Conservatory 
of Music at the age of seventeen and 
studied piano with George Proctor. At 
about the same time Pattison entered 
the class of the distinguished teacher, 
Carl Baermann, at the same institution. 
The young men graduated with such 
distinction that they were urged to con- 
tinue their studies in Europe. In 1913 
they followed this advice, presented a 
letter of introduction to Gabrilowitsch 
and at his suggestion placed themselves 
in the hands of Artur Schnabel. They 
found time, too, to study composition 
with Paul Juon. 

In common with many other Amer- 
icans, the two young men were driven 
back across the Atlantic in the summer 
of 1914. On the leisurely homeward 
voyage, steerage, they had time to form- 
ulate plans. For several years they had 
practised together, studied together, 
why not try some two-piano work? Many 
good things had been written for this 
combination of instruments, why not get 
up a répertoire? Once back in Boston, 
safe (for a while) from submarine at- 
tacks, they began an examination of 
thousands of things—that is the phrase 
they used in telling me the story—turn- 
ing down all arrangements with disgust 
and welcoming present-day music like 
Saint-Saéns’s “Variations on a Theme 
by Beethoven” and Debussy’s “In Black 
and White.” 

Not that they gave up all their work- 
ing hours to this interesting research, 
however, for Mr. Maier was hewing his 
own path as teacher and performer and 
Mr. Pattison had been elected a member 
of the faculty of the conservatory. Also 
both men were putting their ideas on 
paper, the one in the form of piano com- 
positions (a Valse Grotesque, an Impres- 
sion of Boecklin’s “Toteninsel’”’), the 
other in piano pieces, a Trio and songs 
after the style of the imagist school. 
Mr. Pattison’s songs are saturated with 





Events of the Season Now Ending 


When Mr. Maier played a solo recital 
at Jordan Hall last January his critics 
commented on his vitality, fire and fleet- 
ness of fingers. When Mr. Pattison, a 
few weeks earlier, gave his solo recital, 
he impressed with his poetic program 
and playing. It is just this difference 
in styles that comes out so fascinatingly 
in their ensemble. 

It was remarked at their October re- 
cital at Jordan Hall, when Debussy’s 
“In Black and White” was given its first 
hearing in America, at their February 
recital in Buffalo and at their brilliant 
appearance a short time ago at Atolian 
Hall. At their next appearance there, 
early in the autumn, music-lovers will 
hear some of the new things prepared by 
these ambitious young artists during the 
summer months. The annual appear- 
ance at Jordan Hall will follow, then a 
tour of the Middle West. 

HENRY GIDEON. 





Numerous Oratorio Appearances for 
Edgar Schofield 


Since his “eleventh-hour” participa- 
tion in Converse’s “Peace Pipe” in New 
York last winter, Edgar Schofield, the 
baritone, has been actively occupied in 
the field of oratorio. Besides appearing 
as soloist with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra in three oratorios and two 
concerts, Mr. Schofield will sing leading 
oratorio parts at Granville, Ohio; Lon- 
don, Ontario; Toronto, Canada, and Au- 
burn, N. Y. 





Thuel Burnham Scores at Meridian 
(Miss.) Music Festival 


MERIDIAN, Miss., April 25.—Thuel 
surnham, the pianist, was a feature of 
the recent fifth annual music festival. 
The American artist won instant favor 
with a large audience, whose interest 
he held from the beginning to the end 
of his program. Mr. Burnham’s Chopin 
group won special favor. 





Announcement has just been made in 
the San Francisco papers that Carl 
Riegelman, only brother of Mabel Riegel- 
man, the soprano, has enlisted in the 
Second Division, Naval Militia Corps. 


modernity, originality and poetic ideas. 
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“THE LOTUS FLOWER.’ By Florence 
Newell Barbour. ‘‘Irish Weather.” By 
Margaret Hoberg. ‘‘Lord of the Worlds 
Above.” By Arthur Foote. (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) 


Mrs. Barbour’s “Lotus Flower” is a 
Valse Lente for the piano, written in a 
fluent manner, with plenty of melodic 
feeling. Like her other piano composi- 
tions, it lies well under the hands and 
will be valuable in teaching and also as a 
recreation piece for amateurs who have 
attained a certain technical proficiency. 

A light and graceful song is Miss 
Hoberg’s, in which she publishes excel- 
lently the meaning of the verses by Es- 
telle Leask. The song appears for both 
high and medium voices. 

Mr. Foote’s duet for soprano and alto 
(or tenor and baritone) seems, if we un- 
derstand the copyright indication cor- 
rectly, to have been composed some fif- 
teen or more years back. Either it is a 
revision of an older song or it was a 
solo song written in the nineties, which 
the noted Boston composer has now 
turned into a duet. In any case it is 
written in his solid and sensible manner, 
melodious in style, musicianly in execu- 
tion. There is a dedication to Henry 
Hall Duncklee, organist of the West End 
Collegiate Church, New York, and Mr. 
Duncklee’s_ soloists at that church, 
Florence Hinkle and Adah Campbell 
Hussey. 

* * * 


“A PRAYER.” By J. Bertram Fox. (G. 


Schirmer.) 


Mr. Fox makes a début as composer of 
sacred music in this excellent song. He 
has chosen to set Robert Southey’s fine 
poem, “Lord, Who Art Merciful as Well 
as Just,” and has succeeded admirably. 
We have seen few songs for use in the 
church in recent days that compare with 
it for sane and interesting handling, op- 
portunities for the voice and effective 
accompaniment. It is for a low voice, 
and especially, we should think, for a 
rich contralto. Dignity and simplicity 
characterize it, and a wide hearing 
should be given it. 

* * cS 


“BUTTERFLIES.” By Linn Seiler. ‘‘Wind 
and Lyre.’”” By James H. Rogers. (G. 
Schirmer.) 


Mr. Seiler’s song is an attractive one 
for a light soprano voice, although in 
accordance with the custom of our day 
it is also issued in an edition for low 
voice. There is a light-opera feeling in 
it, a brilliance and melodic grace that 
will endear it to audiences who like this 
kind of music. 

In setting Edwin Markham’s poem, 
Mr. Rogers has written one of the most 
convincing songs of his prolific career. It 
was introduced to New York by Chris- 
tine Miller (to whom it is inscribed) at 
her recital in A®olian Hall last fall, 
when it made a pronounced impression. 
There are interpretative possibilities in 
it, the poem being a strong and worthy 
one. 

* * * 
“THE MESSAGE,” “EVENING SONG.” 

By Carl Fallberg. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


We are always interested in the new 
works of Mr. Fallberg, for several years 
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™, 
ago he gave us a set of piano pieces 
which we have not forgotten. He is a 
composer of individuality and we like 
his music. These songs are just what we 
would expect from him, serious, interest- 
ing essays in the form, songs that will 
appeal only to artists, not to dilettantes. 
The first is a setting of a Heine poem, 
written for Julia Claussen; the second, 
another setting of the famous Sidney 
Lanier poem. Both are admirable, 
though we prefer the Lanier setting, if a 
choice must be made. There is lovely at- 
mosphere in this music, a natural feeling 
for mood and color. The songs are for 
medium and high voices, respectively. 
* * * 
“DEEP RIVER.” Arranged by Christopher 
O’Hare. (John Franklin Music Co.) 


~ “Deep River” is in the air and has 


been since the winter of 1916. No song 
has since appeared more frequently on 
recital programs. Made popular in the 
H. T. Burleigh version, there followed a 
version by William Arms Fisher (this 
latter based on Coleridge-Taylor’s piano 
transcription of this old negro spiritual), 
and we now find Mr. O’Hare’s arrange- 
ment for voice with piano accompani- 
ment. 

This melody has been familiar to Mr. 
O’Hare for many years. He is a South- 
erner, born in Washington, D. C., and has 
lived many years in the South. In com- 
plete sympathy he has made an arrange- 
ment which is assuredly worthy of sin- 
cere praise. And he has gone his own 
road; he has not leaned on either of the 
men who have published vocal versions 
of this melody before him. On the con- 
trary, he has struck at the source and 
taken the complete melody, as given un- 
harmonized, and the complete text, in the 
book called “The Story of the Jubilee 
Singers,” published some years ago by 
Houghton, Mifflin. On this. foundation 
he has made his transcription. 

The accompaniment is neither sophisti- 
cated nor bare; Mr. O’Hare seems to 
have struck the golden mean! There are 
many interesting bits of counterpoint in 
it, such as the melody that runs through 
the left hand, beginning at the top of the 
second page, against the original melody. 
A nice touch, too, is the employing of the 
opening phrase of the song in counter- 
point with the pentatonic melody, “Lord, 
I want to cross over into camp-ground”’ 
on the third line of the second page. 
“That promised land where all is peace” 
introduces a part of the old spiritual 
which will be new to many who know 
“Deep River” in editions published in 
the past, and a very lovely part it is, too. 
Sung with expression, the singer can 
make a splendid effect here, repeating the 
refrain with a variety of color and mak- 
ing the words’ strike home. Following 
this, the first section of the melody is 
again stated, this time with another ac- 
companiment, in quarter-notes; a careful 
examination of this accompaniment re- 
veals that it is another melody set in 
counterpoint. And the ending with its 
chromatic descending bass is finely con- 
trived. 

Mr. O’Hare wins laurels here as a folk- 
song arranger. He shows sensitiveness, 
skilled musicianship, and, above all, a 
fine harmonic understanding. The song 
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is issued in three keys, high, medium and 
low. “Deep River” enthusiasts should 
make themselves familiar with this ver- 
sion. 
* * * 
“THE BROKEN TROTH.” By Rossetter G. 
Cole, Op. 32. (H. W. Gray Co.) 


Among new cantatas for chorus of 
women’s voices, this work ranks worthily. 
Mr. Cole is one of our justly esteemed 
composers and shows conclusively in this 
work that his reputation has been won 
on real merit. It is a cantata for four- 
part chorus of women’s voices, solo parts 
for soprano and tenor, all with piano ac- 
companiment. The libretto is the work 
of Frederick H. Martens and is one of 
the best things he has done. It tells the 
story of the days of old Fort Union in 
New Mexico; a picture is painted of the 
old fiddler playing in the mess-room. 
Lieutenant Carter pledges his love to his 
bride in a tenor solo, and, after a 
duet between the lovers, the “sound of 
pounding hoofs” tells of the attack of 
the Apaches. Lieutenant Carter is or- 
dered by the Colonel to pursue them, and 
before he goes he asks his bride to pledge 
her troth, which she does, saying that 
should he fall she will still be true. 

The chorus tells how he died and how 
his body was not found; then of how 
“short the grief of the promised bride.” 
The mess-room is hung for a wedding- 
dance, for another lover has come to the 
bride. The dance begins, when suddenly 
at its height “the door flies open.” The 
ghost of Lieutenant Carter is there; he 
has come for his promised bride and 
seizes her to dance with him. The 
maiden sinks on the floor and the spectre 
disappears; she is dead. 

Mr. Cole’s music reflects the story 
graphically; he proves that he can sense 
dramatic incidents. He has written the 
epilogue very impressively, employing 
comparatively simple means. And in 
the same way the fiddler’s music, used 
several times, is straightforward, char- 
acteristic. The love music .is passionate 
and full-voiced and the entrance of the 
spectre properly ghostly. We like, too, 
the way he has handled several themes in 
the Leit-motif manner. His love theme 
is heard in B flat minor on the entrance 
of the spectre, the same theme that is 
employed in a rich and sensuous manner 
in the love music. And the fiddler’s 
theme, transformed, makes a lovely pre- 
lude, marked “dreamily,” to the love 
music. On the whole, a very sincere and 
worthy work which must make an appeal 


to audiences. 
ok * * 


‘“‘Triumphans.” By Jean Paul Kursteiner, 
Op. 25, No. 4. (Kiirsteiner and Rice.) 


This is the fourth of Mr. Kirsteiner’s 
“religious-dramatic” songs and is per- 
haps the best. The composer has adapted 
the text from the Scriptures and done it 
ably. 

The song opens with a typical Kir- 
steiner piano prelude of two measures in 
5/4 time, followed by the voice quasi re- 
citativo. The idea of the prelude is car- 
ried out, developed and worked up to a 
mighty climax on the words, “unto my 
prayer.” More recitative follows, the 
slow section of the song ending with 
several impressively set statements of 
“Lord, hear me!” Then comes the 
Allegro, opening with an introduction in 
C major, in complete contrast with what 
has gone before. The voice has a new 
melody and is now developed until it 
reaches its highest point at the close of 
the song on “praise Him forever.” The 
accompaniment here is powerful and sup- 
ports the voice in a most effective way. 
Sung by a singer of ability, the piece 
should win all manner of praise. It is 
published in editions for high and low 
voices. A. W. K. 


New Music Received 
SONGS 

“Two Little Stars.” By Mana Zucca, Op. 
17. “Memories.” By H. Alexander Matthews. 
“Come Down to Kew.” By Carl Deis. ‘The 
Dew is on the Clover.” By C. Whitney 
Coombs. (G. Schirmer.) ‘September.’ By 
Lucina Jewell. (Boston Music Co.) “The 
Heart’s Call.’’ ‘“Love.’’ By Charles Huerter. 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) 

SACRED SONGS 

“Christ’s Resurrection.” By César Cui. 
“The Lord is My Rock.” By Louis A. Coerne. 
(Boston Music Co.) ‘The Conqueror.” By 
Cc. Whitney Coombs. (G. Schirmer.) “Thy 
Will is best.”” By G. Waring Stebbins. “I 
Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills.” By 
R. Spaulding Stoughton. “Far From My 
Heavenly Home.” By Charles Huerter. 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) 

FOR THE PIANO 

“The Cherub Waltz.” By Anna Ware 
Poole. (Denton, Cottier and Daniels.) ‘“Mili- 
tary Sketches.’’ By Cedric W. Lemont, Op. 
19. (Oliver Ditson Co.) “Scherzo”’ from 
Sonata in A Major. By Franz Schubert. 
Edited by Allen Spencer. (Clayton F. Summy 


Ce.) 
PART-SONGS 


For Women’s Voices. ‘‘The Hunter and the 
Maid,” “The Two Maids,” “Twilight!” By 
Nathaniel Irving Hyatt. (Oliver Ditson Co.) 


“Bee Philosophy.” By Katharine C. Baker. 
(Clayton F,. Summy Co.) 


For Mixed Voices. “Indian Lullaby.” By 


Carl Busch. “Thou Art so Like a Flower.” 
By Stephen S. Townsend, (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
“Molly Bawn.” Arranged by Adolf Weidig 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


FOR ’CELLO WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT 

“Songs My Mother Taught Me.” By Anton 
Dvorak. Transcribed by Herman Sandby. 
“Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt.’ By Peter 
Iljitch Tschaikowsky. Transcribed by Her- 
man Sandby. (Boston Music Co.) 

CANTATAS, ETC. 

“The Christian Passover.” A Cantata for 
Church Use During Holy Week. For 
Chorus of Mixed Voices, Solo Voices and 
Organ. By George Gardner. “A Masque 
of Spring.” By Edmond Rickett. (G. 
Schirmer. ) 





Mr. Sinsheimer Gives Reception for 
Société des Instruments Anciens 


Bernard Sinsheimer, the New York 
violinist, gave a reception for the So- 
ciété des Instruments Anciens on Thurs- 
day afternoon, April 12, at his home. 
Mr. Sinsheimer made a brief address of 
welcome to his guests and also gave a 
résumé of the history and work of these 
French musicians who have specialized 
in the music of a bygone day. The en- 
semble gave a performance of the Nicol- 
let Suite, which was followed by the 
Sinsheimer Quartet’s playing of the De- 
bussy Quartet, Op. 10. The Lazaretti 
Concerto for viola d’amour was also 
heard. Among the noted guests were 
Jacques Thibaud and his wife, Oscar 
Saenger, Eleanor Spencer, Carl Deis, 
Alexander Bloch and his wife, J. Ber- 
tram Fox, Mrs. Robert Toedt, Raymonde 
Delaunois, André Tourret, Ludwig 
Marum, William J. Falk, Mrs. Felix Ad- 
ler and Florence E. Markel. 





The Delhi State Agricultural College 
has engaged Dicie Howell, seprano, and 
Margaret Abbott, contralto, for a joint 
recital, assisted by George B. Carter, 
for May. 14. 
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END SPLENDID SEASON PORTLAND(ORE.) PAYS 
‘ ~ a ee ° 
OF COLUMBUS CLUB Wloratio Connell Honored by : 
, =. || HOMAGE TO DAMROSCH 
Art Club of Philadelphia 
" Christine Miller, Reimers and Zimbalist Soloist at Concerts— 
Sykora Heard in Final MacDowell Club Triumphs— 
} Concert Festival Artists 
. 

a CoLUuMBUS, OHIO, April 25.—The last PORTLAND, ORE., April 16.—Two con- 
big concert of the season was that given certs by the New York Symphony Or- 
by the Woman’s Music Club, Tuesday chestra fully met the expectations of 

b evening, April 10, presenting Christine Portland music-lovers at the Eleventh 
Miller, contralto; Paul Reimers, tenor, Street Theater on Sunday afternoon and 
and Bogumil Sykora, ’cellist. This event Monday evening who heard this great 
closed the club series for 1916-1917 de- aggregation of players, under the direc- 
lightfully and introduced two new artists tion of Walter Damrosch. Efrem Zim- 
in the persons of Messrs. Reimers and balist was the soloist. 

Sykora. Earl Mitchell contributed the In the concert on Sunday afternoon 
accompaniments. at the close the orchestra played “The 
The past year has been one of the Star-Spangled Banner,” the entire au- 

; most successful in the sagt A of the dience joining in the hymn. Mr. Dam- 
— a the ph ips hte Land the phiney rosch later said, “It was the best and 
~~ nex oe held & é "1 a biggest chorus I ever had under my 
ards are being upne riumpnantly - baton as conductor.” Monday evening 

j Pasquale Amato, baritone, Oct. 9, 1917; Mr. Zimbalist played the Paganini Con- 
& a ees ee al eee certo ps caged with — pa a - 
ri and Ossip G BwSteCn, gave a double encore and sti e audi- 

an. 8, 1918; Guiomar  Novaes, be a 

= ae rae Vek temeheny Or- ence was not satisfied. The concerts 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, director, and were under the management of Steers- 
Ethel Leginska, — a 5; Margarete Coman 

< . > é ae , 9. i . ° ° 
j RE: Sees ee A reception was given in the Port- 
Negotiations are pending for two ad- land Hotel parlors Sunday night by the 

. ditional artists. This splendid organiza- Portland District of the Oregon State 

, tion has been the backbone of the music Music Teachers’ Association in honor 

life of Columbus and tributary towns of Mr. Damrosch, Mr. Zimbalist and Mr. 
for many years. Saslavsky, the concertmaster, and on 

4 The officers remain the same as last Monday noon they were entertained at 

| year, with the exception of a new vice- luncheon by the Musicians’ Club. 

| president, as follows: The chorus of the MacDowell Club 

i made its initial appearance Tuesday at 

; Mrs. Harry H. McMahon, president ; Mrs. the Ia port Hotel ballroom and Fives 

i Andrew Timberman, vice-president; Mrs. ; , < Fests é é as 

; Amor W. Sharp, vice-president ; Mrs. William a delightful surprise to the large audi- 

C. Graham, vice-president; Mrs. Edward E. ence present. There are about fifty 
Fisher, secretary-treasurer ; executive board, women in the chorus and, under the di- 

j Mrs. Lucille Pollard 7 — —_— rection of Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke 

Clay Corner, Mrs. James aft aniels, Mrs. l WTS. as Us I : 

i re Richard Gaines, ‘Ethel M. Harness. splendid results have been achieved. The 
—_ Beebe Norris, Mrs. George T. Horatio Connell, Noted Baritone. From a Portrait Recently Made by Leopold — “Hawthorn and Lavender,” by 

Te ata innate, Seyfert of Philadelphis ee ee ee 
e astersingers,” a male quartet, s. Jane ‘ . S. 
. : ; . — Motie Org ¢ s. Petronelle ib 
2 Se a als gat Mee A MONG the artists in the concert field phia musicians—he had them come for- Si Pee = Monga ry TE ger say Mg 
Methodist Cai, Unde pein The who make their headquarters in Ward and share the applause. newcomer, also sang a group delight- 
y 8. ! —% ‘tie Mr. Connell won conspicuous favor on fully the “Birth of M 7 Wares 
members are Raymond McGreevey, first Philadelphia is Horatio Connell, the bass- April 10 as soloist at the Spring Festival ully-—the irt or Morn, by france 
tenor; Harold McCall, second tenor; Fred baritone, who is a familiar figure in of the Oratorio Society of Lancaster, Pa., gg eli Wi | guage ~ 
ete gua gt se tongs oratorio and recital throughout the coun- under the direction of J. Fred Wolle. He a beautiful wine. wee ll splendid control 
“oer t + og ¥ —- 5; a th ° try. Mr. Connell was recently elected a WaS, heard in Coleridge Taylor’s “Hia- Soloists who have been engaged for 
ompaniments. SS SSS*S*S:SCS:sémee bbe ‘of the Art Club of Philadelphia, W2th@” and delivered his share in the the music festival to be held in Port- 
companiments. ; member 0 o AST Lee © Madelpnla, performance with distinction. onaal ay hat aie ‘dith M May 
_ The concert was one of the interest- made up of painters, sculptors, architects ; ; j 1: Th K: in iT ‘ange Apis 
ing and enjoyable — of is eee. and other professional men; there are Frothingham Bureau Books Federation if 2 - a ; er. 
uartet is extremely well balanced. es ee : oF Wi OS Seeeere eee 
ome Hamblin, a uae young pianist said to be but eight musicians in it. Winners for Two Years H. Cc. 

« OM» 8 ‘ a me al ar =| Sa Pare 
assisted the quartet, adding variety and On Sunday evening, April 15, Mr. Con- a a Pi young artist contest | < mennennsaanctectimmniny ee 
—- as at Ohio nell gave a delightful recital at the Art at the biennial convention of the Na-| : UNIVERSAL. SONG” 
Stat ar eh nip coo Molds atten. Club before an invited audience of mem- tional Federation of Musical Clubs in Twenty locnons tn Voles Culture. by 

; ate © y, as & : y bers and their wives. Preceding the re- Birmingham will be taken under the FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 

by Harold McCall, tenor, and Ralph & 

' noon y o Cc ’ » a ° p ] al h ac mec f h li 2Y managvement of John W. Frothin ham “A skillful way of presenting his sub- 

i M li. b Th # ted cital he was guest o onor at a dinner. 2g £ ’ Pa Ssen' 

i cCa ass. e program consistec - Ray é Ine. for ee Las In additi to this ject. It should be universally read.’ 

; of solos and duets, all accompanied bril- Mr. Connell was assisted at the piano by ne., for two years. in addition to this, ee Tat ns” 
liant] by Samuel Richard Gaines, their Maurits Leefson, another member of the Mr. I rothingham will keep a registry =: At your Music Dealers or from the Author, 
ross No more enjoyable: concert has Club. He presented some old English of the entire list of Birmingham con- | : 331 West End Ave., N. Y. C. Price 75¢ Postpaid. 





been given at the University this season. 
ELLA MAY SMITH. 


Frank La Forge 
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pieces, songs by Mozart, Handel, Wolf, 
Schubert, Hahn and Coquard, and then 
as a feature offered a group of six songs 
composed by members of the Art Club. 
These were Henry Gordon Thunder’s 
“Love Song,” Richard Zeckwer’s “Marie,” 
Constantin von Sternberg’s “The Wan- 
dering Knight,” Clarence Bawden’s “La- 
ment” and Mr. Leefson’s “But for a 
Word” and “Cupid’s Visit.” Four of the 
six are still in manuscript. Mr. Connel) 
made a great success with them, and as 
all the composers were present—they are 
among the most prominent of Philadel- 


testants in order that the clubs may be 
able to communicate with them at any 
time. Following the contest the audience 
was addressed by M. Teresa Thompson, 
treasurer of the Frothingham bureau, 
who voiced a hope that the federated 
clubs, who have thus far encouraged 
these young contestants, would co-oper- 
ate by including in their season’s course 
a concert by the three winners, who are 
Marie Loughney, voice; Solon Robinson, 
piano, and Graham Harris, violin. Miss 
Thompson also gave an address to the 
young artists after the concert. 





KATHERINE LINCOLN 


Teacher of Singing 


33 West 67th St., NEW YORK 
(Saturday and Monday) 





For particulars apply: 


MEHAN 


MEHAN Studios, 70 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


514 Pierce Bldg., BOSTON 


STUDIOS: 
70 Carnegie Hall—Tel. 1472 Circle 
MANOR (Home for Students) 
Tel. 4577 Yonkers 
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Programs of MacDowell Music 


Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to 
the MacDowell Memorial Association. 


Steinway Piano 


HUBBARD-GOTTHELF 
OPERALOGUES 


Havrah W. L, Hubbard Claude Gotthelf 
Former Music Editor Concert Pianist 
Chicago Tribune 


GERTRUDE F. COWEN, Manager, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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YVONNE 


DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Management: Alma Voedisch, 1426 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Personal Address: The Rockingham, 
1744 Broadway, New York City. 
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" COACHING and PIANO imma “cept! | DAVID BISPHAM 
Four years with Leschetizky MivDos: 318 W. 82d Gt.. INSTRUCTION IN SINGING 
‘ Five years with Mme. Sembrich New Tel, 8537 Schuyler & DRAMATIC RECITATION 
rose a Se ee aoe Accompanist and Ensemble Player | OPERA-—-CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios Ethel Cave Cole Teacher of Singing and Coach Teaching in New York Throughout the Summer 
1425 Broadway, NEW YORK (Mrs. KELLEY Coz) 57 West 58th St., N. Y. Plaza 2450 44 West 44th Street New York 
SOPRANO 
S AN BA DOAK Sf Mgt. Wolfsohn Bureau 
CONCERTS, RECITALS AND ORATORIOS 1W. 34th St., New York 
j Plaza Hotel, Chicago _ Re 
4 BEA i RI< E. MAC CUE CONTRALTO STEINWAY PIANO USED 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL a 
ADDRESS, 206 W. 95th St.. NEW YORK. (RIVER 6180) SEASON 1917-18 NOW BOOKING 
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REVEALS COMMAND 
OF VARIED SCHOOLS 


Leslie Hodgson’s Piano Recital 
a Demonstration of Eloquence 
and Versatility 


LESLIE HODGSON, pianist. Recital, Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, evening, April 
27. The program: 


Air and Variations, Rameau; “La tendre 
Nanette,” “Les Moissonneurs,’ “Le Rossignol 
en Amour,’ Couperin; “Tambourin,’” Rameau; 
Sonata, Op. 35, Chopin; Fragment, “When 
the Sun’s Gone Down,’ “Menuetto in modo 
antico,’ A. Walter Kramer; “Rhapsody,” F 
sharp minor, Ernst von Dohnanyi; “Irish 
Reel,’ Cyril Scott; “Nochecita,’ Albeniz; 
“Danse Espagnole,”’ Enrique Granados ; Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise, No. 15, Lisat. 








Mr. Hodgson’s playing maintains its 
standard with the utmost consistency. 
One hears few pianists in the course of 
a season whose art fluctuates so little 
in its quality of excellence. This, of 
course, is not incompatible with growth, 
nor does it imply a slackness of artis- 
tic development; as we have had occa- 
sion to remark before, his development 
is steady. But his performances never 
disappoint. The intellectual, emotional 
and musical grasp which forms their 
basis is always sound, always legitimate 
and in execution the pianist evinces an 
infallible ability to realize his inten- 
tions and carry them to a _ successful 
issue. 


Once again last week Mr. Hodgson’s 
audience was impressed at every turn 
by the distinction, the continence and the 
beauty of his playing. His program al- 
lowed him to demonstrate his mastery of 
style, the extent of his technical profi- 
ciency and his insight into the poetic 
substance of what he played. Mr. Hodg- 
son is not a specialist. In the music of 
Rameau and Couperin he exhibits an ele- 
gance, a subtle quality of perspective, as 
well as a delicacy of sentiment altogether 
in keeping with the aristocratic nature 
of this music. In Chopin’s sonata, on 
the other hand, he searches out the 
heart of the matter and in Liszt he can 
dazzle by the absolute brilliancy of his 
bravura. It is hard, as a result, to de- 
termine in which he shines to best ad- 
vantage. Certainly Rameau’s Air and 
Variations and Couperin’s “Tendre Nan- 
ette” and “Rossignol en Amour” can 
scarcely be made more alluring on a mod- 
ern concert grand than Mr. Hodgson 
made them. 


» te LULEK\| 








© Underwoud & Unuerwoud 


NEW YORK—New York Herald—Dr. Fery 
Lulek’s first public appearance in Aeolian Hall 
last evening was one to cause his audience a 
great deal of pleasure, for the Austrian baritone 
has a voice and knows how to use it to the best 
effect. He first sang a group of Schubert and 
Schumann, and his interpretations of ‘‘Der Dop- 
pelginger’’ and ‘‘Die Beiden Grenadiere’’ aroused 
considerable enthusiasm. His voice, naturally of 
fine quality, is enhanced by a sense of proportion 
which he brings to bear on every note. His pro- 
duction of tone and the shades of color made his 
audience linger until all possibility of another 
encore was gone. 








For Lessons, Address Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, Cincinnati. 


For Concert Engagements, address Ella May 
Smith, 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, O. 











- Down” 


The interpretation of the Chopin so 
nata was carried out on large lines and 
with tragic intensity. The tempi of the 
first movement were admirable in ad- 
justment and not taken as breathlessly 
as they often—and erroneously—are, and 
the tender second theme of the scherzo 
was not sentimentalized. Of the funeral 
march Mr. Hodgson achieved an affect- 
ing rendering, without distortions or 
exaggerations of the bass parts, and the 
finale became a consummate piece of 
weird impressionism, 

Among the more modern works Cyril 
Scott’s engaging “Irish Reel” and A. 
Walter Kramer’s “When the Sun’s Gone 
and Minuet won particular 
esteem. The first suggests Percy Grain- 
ger. Mr. Kramer’s two new pieces are 
interesting, especially the Minuet, which 
is bound to become as popular as that 
composer’s “Elizabethan Days,” a piece 
which, to our mind, it even exceeds in 
charm. Mr. Hodgson played both ex- 
quisitely. He was also applauded for 
his impassioned performance of the 
Dohnanyi Rhapsody and a fiery and scin- 
tillating one of Liszt’s highly ornate ver- 
sion of the “Rakoczy” March. 

mB... F. 


PARLOW TOURS LOWLANDS 





A Favorite with Hollanders—Sold-out 
Houses in Main Dutch Cities 


Word has been received by MUSICAL 
AMERICA that Kathleen Parlow, the 
noted violinist, is at her home in Mel- 
dreth, Cambridgeshire, in England. Dur- 
ing the present season Miss Parlow has 
had a remarkable tour in Holland, play- 
ing thirty-eight concerts in ten weeks. 
Her popularity in the Netherlands this 
time was greater than ever before. She 
had sold-out houses in Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam and The Hague. 

The violinist’s second recital in Am- 
sterdam was given in the large hall of 
the Concert Gebouw, before an audience 
of 2500, plus 400 on the stage. The con- 
certs in other Dutch cities were all 
played to large audiences. On Jan. 27 
she played the Brahms Concerto in Lon- 
don, under Sir Henry Wood, with the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, winning splen- 
did success. 

According to her plans, Miss Parlow 
and her mother were to have gone to 
the Scandinavian countries for a tour of 
twenty-five concerts at the present time, 
but owing to submarine developments 
they were unable to get passports. Miss 
Parlow intends to make her tour of Nor- 
way and Sweden in September and Oc- 
tober. 


MARY JORDAN HONORED 








Receives Memento from President’s 
Wife—Sings for Ambulance Fund 


Mary Jordan, the popular contralto, 
appeared at a concert at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York, on Friday afternoon, 
April 20, for the benefit of the New 
York County Red Cross Motor Ambu- 
lance Fund. She made a fine impression 
in the aria from Bemberg’s “Joan of 
Are” and in songs by Burleigh, Rogers 
and Deis. Miss Jordan has recently re- 
ceived from Mrs. Woodrow Wilson a 
beautiful pin as a memento of her sing- 
ing at the White House. The design is 
a laurel wreath, with lyre and arrows, 
and on the top a spread eagle. 

On April 25 Miss Jordan appeared in 
“Samson and Delilah” in concert form 
with the Columbia University Chorus, 
under Walter Henry Hall, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, and on May 3 she sang 
at the May Festival concert given under 
the direction of Clarence Reynolds, with 
a chorus of 400 voices, and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. This is her second 
appearance in Philadelphia this year. 





Works by Tacoma Musicians Given at 
Ladies’ Musical Club Concert 


TACOMA, WASH., April 22.—The pro- 
gram for the regular fortnightly concert 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club was made 
up entirely of compositions by Tacoma 
musicians and was the first manuscript 
concert of the works of local composers. 
The program was as follows: 


“Minuet,” d’Alessio, “Souvenir from Gillet 
Loin du Bal’: “Prelude symphonie,” by 
Signor C. d’Alessio and J. W. Rowe, vio- 
linists; Viola, Edwin L. Davis, ’cello, M. B. 
Mortensen. ‘“Wishin,’” Edith Dorman Sil- 
vers; “Where Dreams Are Made,” ‘“Moun- 
tain Love Song,” Mrs. Qscar Thompson, 
Mrs. Silvers at the Piano. Romance in F 
Sharp Minor, d@’Alessio; Scherzo, Mrs. Vienna 
Neel Case; “Elegie,” d’Alessio; ‘‘Mazourka 
de Concert” (by request), Signor d’Alessio ; 
Robert Weisbach at the piano; “To a Blue- 
bird,” Doris Newell’s ‘‘The Starling’s Song,” 
“Spring’s Message,” Mrs. Frederick Rice, 
Miss Newell at the piano; Trio in. D, Violin 
Signor d’Alessio; ‘cello, Mr. Mortensen; 
piano, Mr. Weisbach; Washington State 
Song, Edith Dorman Silvers (words by 
Mrs. W. C. Albee); Mrs. Allan Crain, Mrs. 
Everett E. McMillan, Mrs. George C. Hast- 
ings, Mrs. Frederic W. Keator. 











: 
Federation Making a National 
Campaign for Music Libraries 




















IBRARIES have been urged to con- 
duct complete and practical music 
departments in an appeal sent out by 
Mrs. James O. Dickens, who, as chair- 
man of the library extension committee 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, presented her report at the re- 
cent biennial in Birmingham. Each club 
member in the country was asked to for- 
ward petitions to the local libraries. The 
gist of Mrs. Dickens’ appeal was as fol- 
lows: 

“The plan of the library extension 
committee is to stimulate the work of 
public libraries in the collection and pro- 
motion of good music—alike through the 


selection of books of music, through the 
circulation of music in volumes or in 
sheet form or in record disc or the pian- 
ola and vocalstyle records and through 
the audible presentation of music by the 
different reproducing instruments. 

“Many cities are recognizing the needs 
of the musical people, professional and 
amateur, in their midst. Influential cit- 
izens—teachers dependent upon their 
work for their support; young students 
who have limited means and who are 
struggling to develop their’ talents 
against great odds—these cities are ap- 
propriating sums to be used for the pur- 
chase of sheet music, scores, biographies, 
histories, dictionaries, etc. 

“Some libraries have gone so far as 
to provide sound-proof rooms, in which 
musicians may try this music over on 
good pianos and thus make choice of mu- 
sic to borrow; others are giving piano- 
player or disc-record concerts in their 
auditoriums in line with story telling 
and reading hours for the blind; others 
are collecting music from an historical 
point of view and this variety indicates 
what we are hoping to develop and estab- 
lish in each city in the country through 
our federated clubs. 

“Will you not recognize the importance 
of this work and appropriate a certain 
amount each year for Music Division? 
The: assistance of our clubs to the ex- 
tent possible in each club is promised by 
their contributions of music when pos- 
sible and in ways in which they will see 
and develop. We ask that their rights 
as citizens and taxpayers shall be rec- 
ognized and their needs provided for. 

“This petition should be signed by in- 
fluential members of each community, 
whether musicians or not—as well as all 
club members—and presented to the au- 
thorities. 

“There are many persons in your 
community who have in their possession 
libraries, now unused, of good music of 
all kinds. Ask, through the papers, the 
gift of these legacies to your club li- 


. brarian, that this music may be placed 


in the music division of your public li- 
brary. You have personal friends who 
have unused music; ask them to help. 
Some clubs have a day called ‘Music 
Shower Day,’ at which time everyone 
brings one or more books or pieces of 
music for the division. 

“In some clubs the librarian creates a 
fund for the purchase of music collec- 


tions for the traveling library or music 
division, as they prefer. The librarian 
of a small town in Wisconsin is endeav- 
oring to raise funds by asking the adults 
of the community each to contribute 
twenty-five cents toward the library and 
each child ten cents. Printed subscrip- 
tion lists have been distributed for the 
purpose. At another place a woman’s 
club has been organized to aid the li- 
brary—over forty women have joined— 
each is taxed a small sum at every meet- 
ing for the library fund. 

“There is another thing to be added 
to this and it is the necessity of realiz- 
ing the value of magazines, especially 
our Federation organ, the Musical Mon- 
itor—and having them placed on the 
tables of the public libraries; in some 
places this is done by those persons hav- 
ing individual subscriptions, who give 
their magazines each month after they 
have finished reading them; in some in- 
stances subscriptions are given for mag- 
azines to the music division. The State 
or club librarian can by application to 
this committee obtain information nec- 
essary for formation of the division, viz.: 
Shelving, cataloging, binding, repairing, 
hinging and care of music, etc. 

“The Traveling Library of Music is, I 
believe, entirely new and has_ been 
planned to meet the need of the small 
towns and farming communities now 
connected by ‘phones and automobile 
roads—but still remote from public li- 
braries. We are submitting to the State 
librarians, when desired, names and 
prices of collections such as those pub- 
lished by the University Press, contain- 
ing biographies of musicians, some mu- 
sic and other valuable information; also 
prices of such collections as Oliver Dit- 
son’s Musicians’ Library, Schirmer’s 
collections and those of other well-known 
publishers; these books are to be care- 
fully packed in small trunks or corru- 
gated boxes, each collection to be a dif- 
ferent one. 

“The circulation of these libraries will 
be planned after that of the New York 
Traveling Library as far as possible, 
Adeline Brown, head of that department, 
having given me the necessary informa- 
tion. In each State the central station 
will be where the State librarian lives, 
the State to be divided into districts in 
each of which shall be a sub-station in 
charge of the librarians of clubs in this 
district; the libraries are to circulate, 
the cost to clubs being the parcel-post 
or express fees. 

“The collection of funds or books for 
these libraries has already begun and 
will be a kind of ‘Big Sister Movement’ 
in club life to aid the smaller and weaker 
clubs. One librarian having no funds, 
but desirous of beginning work, has bor- 
rowed thirty-nine volumes of Oliver Dit- 
son’s collection from a person interested 
enough to lend them, until funds can be 
arranged for the purchase of these 
books. 

“That this work may be done more 
expeditiously and be better systematized, 
the State organizations have been asked 
to appoint State librarians and the clubs 
to appoint club librarians that this may 
form a library extension committee 
through which the work may be done.” 





FLORIO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Grand Opera Tenor (formerly La Scala Milan and Leading Vocal in- 
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U. S. TAKES PRIDE IN 
ITS INDIAN WARD, 
PRINCESS TSIANINA 














Photo by Harris ¢ Ewing 

Tsianina, the Gifted American Indian 

Girl, Who Has Made a Notable Suc- 

cess in Recitals with Charles Wake- 
field Cadman 


The month of March has been a month 
of triumphs for the Cadman American 
Indian Music-Talk on the Pacific Coast. 
Together with Tsianina, the noted Amer- 
ican composer has presented his talk to 


thousands of keenly interested music- 
lovers and has added new laurels to his 
list. Tsianina was in Washington this 
year as guest of honor at a reception ten- 
dered her by the Hon. Cato Sells, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs for the 
United States Government. Commis- 
sioner Sells is much interested in the 
young singer and points to her with pride 
as an example of the cultural possibili- 
ties of our country’s Indian wards. Had 
Tsianina not been busy with her engage- 
ments on the Pacific coast she would have 
been in Washington responding to an in- 
vitation to participate in the inaugural 
ceremonies. 





Bauer and Gabrilowitsch Arouse Phila- 
delphia’s Enthusiasm 


PHILADELPHIA, April 24. — Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch were 
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The Organist Who Would 
Better His Position 


Twenty-five organists in prominent New 
York churches today owe their appointments 
to their study at the 


Guilmant Organ School 





This unique school, which offers a faculty and 


facilities for study not equalled by any other * 


similar institution in America, aids its stu- 
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Accompanying 
Choir Directing 
Organ Tuning 
Organ Construction 
Gregorian Chant 
Etc., etc. 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
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heard in a two-piano recital Monday 
afternoon in the Academy of Music for 
the benefit of the Navy League. Their 
remarkable talents and technical re- 
sources were merged into one, the result 
of which was a pianist exhibition of 
such virtuosity and skill as to deserve 
the continuous rounds of applause. Their 
program was interesting and included 
the Prelude and Fugue of Bach, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Bauer. M. B.S. 


NOTABLE PITTSBURGH CONCERT 








Mrs. Murray, Messrs. Simmons and 
Myers Score with Mozart Club 


PITTSBURGH, April 23.—The closing 
concert of the thirty-ninth season of 
the Mozart Club, given at Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall, Thursday night, was one of 
extreme interest. 

The appearances of Marie Stapleton 
Murray, soprano, and William Simmons 
and I. Kay Myers, baritones, were fea- 
tures of the occasion. Mrs. Murray 
sang the “Ritorna Vincitor” from 
Verdi’s “Aida” and was tendered an ova- 
tion. Her sweet, mellow voice, a)ways 
sympathetic in its tone quality, her splen- 
did diction and phrasing, together with 
a charming personality, are the main 
assets of this singer. Mr. Simmons sang 
the prologue to “Pagliacci” and was 
rousingly cheered. The orchestra played 
the overture to Mozart’s “Magic Flute.” 

“The Cross of Fire,” by Max Bruch, 
was the club’s offering, the members be- 
ing assisted by an orchestra of Pitts- 
burgh musicians. The solo work of Mr. 
Myers was most acceptable. James P. 
McCollum directed and more than meas- 
ured up to the high standard which he 
has always set for Mozart _~ + tee 
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East Liverpool (Ohio) Male Chorus 
Gives Splendid Concert 


EAstT LIVERPOOL, OHIO, April 20.—The 
East Liverpool Male Chorus, under the 
direction of Lysbeth Hamill, gave the 
first concert of its third season, April 
11, with Elsa Gundling-Duga, soprano, 
of New York, as the assisting artist. As 
a whole, this was the most satisfying 
affair yet given by this organization, the 
chorus singing with admirable under- 
standing and feeling. Miss Hamill, the 
director, is peculiarly gifted, and her 
thorough musicianship was amply dem- 
onstrated in the well drilled chorus. The 
chorus numbers were well received, nota- 
bly the “Battle Hymn” from “Rienzi,” 
“A Song of the Sea,” by G. Waring 
Stebbins, and the popular “Swing 
Along,” by Will Marion Cook. At this 
concert the chorus sang for the first 
time a song written especially for it 
by C. Walter Waggoner, a setting for 
male voices of Stevenson’s “Sing Me a 
Song of a Lad That Is Gone.” Mme. 
Gundling-Duga sang two Puccini arias, 
the “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca” and “In 
Quelle Trine Morbide” from “Manon 
Lescaut,” but her best number was “The 
Bitterness of Love,” by James Dunn. 





Chicago Soprano Sings for Louisville 
Children 


LOUISVILLE, April 19.—During the 
visit of Mrs. Americus Callahan, the 
Chicago soprano, to Louisville, a concert 
was arranged for children by Mrs. J .B. 
Speed, at her music room, and seventy- 
five invited children, with a few indis- 
pensable adults, sat absolutely still in a 
state of rapt entrancement. Mrs. Cal- 
lahan has a whimsicality of style, and a 
combination of humor, tenderness and 
delicacy that make her an ideal singer 
for children, and her numbers were so 
rarely chosen that her hearers, whether 
juvenile or adult, were delighted. Among 
her numbers were some of Grace Was- 
sail’s ““Window-pane Songs,” Somerville’s 
“Shepherd’s Cradle Song,” Liza Leh- 
man’s “Fairy Lullaby” and the Kentucky 
Mountain “Lonesome Tunes.” Assisting 
Mrs. Callahan was the Bach Club, an 
organization of ensemble pianists, which 
gave three numbers. These were ex- 
plained to the happy children 4 _* 
Speed. 
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FLORENCE OTIS RETURNS 





Soprano Welcomed in South by Con- 
gress of D. A. R. in Washington 


Florence Otis, the popular soprano, re- 
turned to New York last week from a 
trip in the South. She sang before the 
Congress of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution in Washington on the 
afternoon of April 16. Mrs. Otis was 
given an ovation for her singing of Gil- 
berté’s “Moonlight and Starlight,” ac- 
companied by Claude Warford at the 
plano. While in Washington she was 
entertained by many prominent persons. 

Mrs. Otis is engaged to sing the solo 
part in a performance in Yonkers, N. Y., 
of William G. Hammond’s “Messiah Vic- 
torious” on April 29 and has also been re- 
engaged, owing to her success there last 
spring, as soloist with the Orpheus Club 
of sree eeepes, N. Y., for its concert 
on May 9 

In addition to her concert activity this 
gifted singer is busy working on her 
operatic repertoire and on April 11 ap- 
peared in a performance in New York, at 
the Central Opera House, of parts’ of 
“Pagliacci,” singing the réle of Nedda 
with excellent results. This was with 
the Medvedieff Russian-Italian Opera 
Company. 





Farwell Tells Bangor Musicians of Civic 
Chorus Aims 


BANGoR, ME., April 20.—Arthur Far- 
well of New York was the guest of Dr. 
and Mrs. Jarvis B. Woods last week. 
Mr. Farwell made an address on com- 
munity singing before an_ informal 
gathering of prominent musicians. C. 
Winfield Richmond, pianist and teacher, 
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on Wednesday evening presented Mrs. 
Charles L. Winchester and Leola Carle- 
ton of Danforth in recital. Others who 
appeared recently in recitals were Mrs. 
Krank J. Tuck, Anna Strickland and 
Abbie N. Garland. Jd. in B. 





Bridgeport (Conn.) Audience Responds 
to Elman’s Art 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., April 18.—Memor- 
able was the violin recital given by 
Mischa Elman in the Park Theater last 
evening. This brilliant virtuoso opened 
his program with the Nardini-David So- 
nata in D, following which came Vieux- 
temps’s Fifth Concerto and a number 
of splendid shorter works, finely inter- 
preted. His sparkling technique was 
clearly revealed in the final number, a 
Paganini Caprice. Philip Gordon accom- 
panied with true sympathy. 
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Evelyn Hopper to Have Larger Offices 
in New York 


Evelyn Hopper, who is now making an 
extended Southern tour in the concert 
interests of Frances Nash, pianist, and 
Kemp Stillings, violinist, will return to 
New York about the middle of May and 
will then open new and larger offices 
on the fourteenth floor of A®olian Hall. 
During Miss Hopper’s absence from the 
city her former office on the eleventh 
floor of the same building is maintained. 
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AMERICAN ANTHEM IN LONDON CONCERT 





Queen’s Hall Orchestra Pays Tri- 
bute to Britain’s New Ally— 
The Music of Easter 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, April 9, 1917. 


HIS was a “White Easter,” for snow 
was everywhere, and it was a phe- 
nomenally musical one, too. Tessie 
Thomas opened the week with her second 
orchestral concert in the Queen’s Hall 
and fully justified the golden opinions 
she gained at her first appearance. As 
usual, Good Friday was devoted to con- 
certs and “The Messiah” in the Royal 
Albert Hall, sung by the Royal Choral 
Society, under Sir Frederick Bridge, was 
even more impressive and more of a 
religious function than ever. The solo- 
ists were Agnes Nichols, Mme. Kirkby- 
Lunn, Alfred Heather and Robert Rad- 
ford, and surely no better quartet to 
realize the spirit of the work could be 
found. 
Queen’s Hall was occupied by Sir 
Henry Wood and the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, and he elected to draw his 


program chiefly from the music of “Par- 
sifal.” Kundry’s song, “Heart in Sor- 
row,” was well and earnestly sung by 
Carrie Tubb. The closing scene from 
“Gotterdammerung” ended the original 
program, but in honor of the entry into 
the war of the United States “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was played—not quite 
in the picture after the other music, but 
heard by an upstanding audience headed 
by Queen Alexandra and cheered to the 
echo. The American National Anthem 
was written 167 years ago by John Staf- 
ford Smith, but was most effectively or- 
chestrated especially for this occasion by 
Sir Henry Wood. 

In the evening Mme. Clara Butt was 
the bright and particular star in the 
Queen’s Hall and drew an enormous audi- 
ence. The other soloists were Elsa 
Stralia, Ben Davies and Robert Radford. 
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Encores were the order of the day, and, 
after singing Elgar’s “Have You News 
of My Boy Jack?” Clara Butt gave three 
extra songs. Stralia sang “Hear Ye, 
Israel,” perfectly. Ben Davies was at 
his best in “Jephtha” and Robert Rad- 
ford in “Nazareth.” 

The Easter Eve Sonata Recital by 
Ethel Hobday and C. Warwick Evans 
drew to AXolian Hall a good sized audi- 
ence, which was well rewarded by ex- 
cellent playing from start to finish. Eu- 
gene Goossen’s’ beautiful Rhapsody, 
which is dedicated to C. Warwick Evans, 
was played by request. 

The results of the Carnegie Trust Mu- 


sic Scheme have just been announced 
and have been eminently satisfactory, 
the trustees congratulating themselves 
that composers of all sorts and standings 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. The number of works sent in 
was 136 and covered a wide range. Those 
selected for publication would do honor 
to any country. The list, arranged in 
alphabetical order, is as follows: 


Kk. L. Bainton, Symphony for contralto solo, 
chorus and orche stra, “Before Sunrise,’ Gran- 
ville Bantock, Symphony, “Hebridean,” Rut- 
land Boughton, Opera, ‘“‘The Immortal Hour” 
Bridge, Symphonic suite, ‘“‘The Sea,’ H. 
Howells, Pianoforte Quartet in A Minor; Sir 
Cc. V. Stanford, Opera, “The Traveling Com- 


panion,” R. Vaughan Williams, Symphony, 


*“T ondon.”’ 
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VIOLINIST CREATES LONDON SENSATION 





Young Welsh Girl Reveals Gifts 
of High Order—Loeffler Music 
in Madrigal Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, April 2, 1917. 


HE Easter pause in the concert world 
has come and the most interesting 
music of the coming week will be that of 
the churches. Probably the most impor- 
tant item of the week has been the 
début of Tessie Thomas, a young Welsh 
girl, almost a child, who is hailed as “the 
new violinist.” She comes from Britton 
erry, but has been a pupil of Professor 
Hubay in Buda-Pesth for some five years. 
Her début was made at an orchestral 
concert in the Queen’s Hall and a great 
compliment to so young a player was the 
fact that Sir Edward Elgar conducted 
his Violin Concerto, for which both com- 
poser and player were loudly applauded. 
Her other item was the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in E Minor. She has a pure 
and broad tone and great temperament 
and has at once taken her place in the 
front rank of violinists. 

Olga Haley’s concert drew a large au- 
dience, for at her own recitals, the Bal- 
lad Concerts and others, this gifted young 
Yorkshire singer has entirely “made 
good;” indeed it is many a day since a 


more beautiful young voice has _ been 
heard in London. At her recitals she has 
the advantage of being most excellently 
accompanied by her mother, who is also 
her teacher. 

The yearly concerts of the Oriana 
Madrigal Society are always eagerly 
looked forward to. This year, depleted 
as the Society has been by the war, pro- 
vided no exception to its rule for ex- 
cellence. Admirably chosen and _ per- 
formed numbers included “Ah _ dear 
heart,” by Orlando Gibbons, two by Pur- 
cell and an eight-part choral ode by C. M. 
Loeffler, the ‘American composer, “For 
One who Fell in Battle.” Works by El- 
gar and Arnold Bax supplied the instru- 
mental contrast and were excellently 
played by Miriam Timothy, Albert Fran- 
cella and H. Waldo Warner. Kennedy 
Scott conducted. 


Musician William Murdock gave a de- 
lightful recital in which interest centered 
in the introduction of a new Rhapsody 
bv John Ireland, a work of great strength 
and charm played with the keenest sym- 
pathy and virility. With every appear- 
ance this young Australian gains a firmer 
hold on his audiences. 


Two Russian Pianists Appear 


The week’s concerts were most worthily 
rounded out on Saturday by recitals by 
the two Russian pianists, Benno Moisei- 
witsch and Mark Hambourg in the 
Queen’s Hall and A®olian respectively. 
Testifying to his now great popularity, 
Moiseiwitsch filled the Queen’s Hall with 
a program entirely drawn from Chopin, 
and his playing afforded the keenest en- 
joyment. 

Olive Bryne and Julian Bonell gave a 
joint piano and vocal recital in A®olian 
Hall. The Russian singer selected his 
songs with taste and gave them full ex- 
pression, especially Tcherepnine’s “Visit 
to the Monsters” and Borodine’s “Prince 
Igor’s Lament,” while Miss Bryne played 
several Russian pieces as well as Bach’s 
Italian Concerto with skill. 

Mrs. Sydney Smith gave an enjoyable 
song recital in Wigmore Hall, in which 
she was assisted by Charles Phillips and 
Maude Arnold. The admirably varied 
songs were excellently interpreted. 


Opera in Manchester 


To-day the Beecham Opera Company 
opens in Manchester, after a successful 
season in Edinburgh, where is produced 
“The Girl of the Golden West.” In Man- 
chester, it is said, “The Fair Maid of 
Perth” will be produced with Mignon 
Nevada and Olive Towned in the chief 
parts. The Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
which has also had a triumphant time in 
the Scotch capital, reopens at the Theater 
Royal in Hull, to-day. 

Marian Jay and George Reeves gave a 
pleasant concert at 35 Lownes Square, 
in the beautiful home of Lady Alfred 
Mond, proving themselves to be violin 
and piano players of great talent. 

The Royal Academy of Music gave its 
end-of-the-term concert in the Queen’s 
Hall and executive ability of the high- 
est order was shown by all the par- 
ticipants and especially by an orchestra 
(nearly all girls) under Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, the principal. Two move- 
ments of a piano concerto by an ex-stu- 
dent were played and a song by Edmund 
T. Jenkins, an overseas student, was sung 
—both showing great charm and promise. 
Trinity College of Music also gave an ad- 
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mirable students’ concert in the Queen’s 
Hall at which the orchestra under Wil- 
liam Sachse played commendably. 

The Society of British Composers en- 
gaged the British String Quartet for a 
remarkable program of British music. 

Rebe Kesslova proved at her second re- 
cital that she is truly a distinguished 
singer, charming by the beauty of her 
voice, clear diction and pure phrasing. 

HELEN THIMM. 





Wallingford (Conn.) Choral Society 
Interprets “Elijah” Excellently 


WALLINGFORD, CONN., April 20.—The 
Wallingford Choral Society’s production 
of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “Elijah,” last 
evening, constituted one of the finest 
events in local musical history. Under 
Richard Donovan’s direction, the chorus 
sang with snap and finish. The soloists 
—Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano; 
Rose Bryant, contralto; Frank N. Kelly, 
tenor, and Frederick Weld, basso—ac- 
quitted themselves excellently. Mme. 
Alexander was remembered for her fine 
work on a former occasion and was given 
an ovation. Mrs. R. B. Newell, pianist, 
and Floyd Wallace, organist, aided the 
efficient orchestra. W. E. C. 





Choral Society Gives Annual 


Concert 


Boise, Ipa., April 16.—The annual 
spring concert of the Boise Choral So- 
ciety was given Wednesday night, fea- 
turing Gade’s cantata, “The Crusaders,” 
sung under the direction of Ward 
French. The soloists were local singers 
—Mrs. Fred Rosene, contralto; Dr. R. 
F. Glase, baritone, and Ira Schaffner, 
tenor. Each soloist was excellent. Mrs. 
R. S. Adams and Marie Cain were accom- 
panists. The choruses were well given. 
Mrs. Annette Stoddard, pianist, played 
several numbers in good style. Fred- 
eric Flemming Beale of Caldwell is pre- 
paring an opera to be given by the 
College of Idaho in the near future. 


Boise 
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Seven Choral Societies, with 
Augmented Orchestra, Give 


Inspiring Performances. of 


Mahler’s “‘Symphony of a 
Thousand,’ Under Frederick 
Stock—Soloists Triumph in 
Stupendous Work and Con- 


certs 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, April 29, 1917. 


HICAGO’S first music festival in 

thirty-three years ended last night, 
leaving the community richer in musi- 
cal experience, and the societies that 
united in the festival enthusiastic 
supporters of similar musical under- 
takings in the future. The reason 
for the festival conducted by Fred- 
erick Stock was Gustav Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony, in E Flat Major, which was 
given its American premiére last year in 
Philadelphia by the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Leopold Stokow- 


ski. To the three performances of this 
symphony were added a Wagnerian pro- 
gram and an evening of miscellaneous 
music, with the Tschaikowsky “Pathetic 
Symphony” as its chief offering. 

The festival chorus numbered 850 
members, and the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra was augmented from its normal 
membership of 90 to 150 pieces to pre- 
sent the Mahler “Symphony of a Thou- 
sand.” Seven choral societies united 
under the leadership of Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, after being trained under their 
own conductors during the winter, and 
200 boys from the Oak Park and River 
Forest grade and high schools, trained 
by Clara Thomas of the Oak Park High 
School, formed the “Chorus of Blessed 
Boys” in the symphony. 

The Apollo Musical Club and Chicago 
Mendelssohn Club, under Harrison M. 
Wild; the Chicago Philharmonic Society, 
under O. Gordon Erickson; the Swedish 
Choral Club, under Edgar A. Nelson; 
the American Choral Society and the 
Bell Telephone Male Chorus, under 
Daniel Protheroe; and the Chicago Sing- 
verein, under William Boeppler, formed 
the chorus for the Mahler Symphony and 
the Wagnerian program, no chorus being 
required for the miscellaneous concert 
Wednesday night. 

The soloists were Mabel Garrison, so- 
prano, Una _ Poenitentium; Adelaide 
Fischer, soprano, Mater Gloriosa; Inez 
Barbour, soprano, Magna _ Peccatrix; 
Margaret Keyes, contralto, Mulier 
Samaritana; Susanna Dercum, contralto, 
Maria Aegyptiaca; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, Doctor Marianus; Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, Pater Ecstaticus; 
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Chicago’s Great Festival Chorus in the Auditorium, Before Presenting Mahler’s 


“Symphony of a Thousand.” 
are in the Foreground. 


Conductor Frederick Stock and His Associates 
This View Shows Only a Part of the Singing Or- 


ganization and Augmented Symphony Orchestra. 


Clarence Whitehill, basso, Pater Pro- 
fundus. 

The Mahler Symphony was performed 
three times—Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday nights. The vast stage of the 
Auditorium Theater had been extended 
to form an apron over the first six rows 
of the parquet, to make room for the 
chorus and augmented orchestra. Ap- 
proximately 8000 persons heard the 
Mahler work, there being many unfilled 
seats in the house except at the last per- 
formance. 

The success of orchestra, soloists and 
conductor was emphatic. So great was 
Conductor Stock’s personal success that 
many persons referred to the festival as 


“the Stock show.” It had been Stock’s 
ambition to present this important work 
in Chicago ever since Mahler produced 
it in Munich in 1910. He attended the 
rehearsals and performances of it at 
that time, and held many discussions 
with the composer, who was thoroughly 
in sympathy with Stock’s purpose to 
bring it to America. But the Chicago 
Orchestral Association found trouble in 
getting the work from a British prize 
court, which had captured the German 
ship on which the symphony was being 
brought to this country, and the honor 
of giving the symphony its American 
premiére fell to Leopold Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
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First Event of Its Kind in Thirty- 
three Years Brings Immense 
New Prestige to Conductor 
and Chorus Directors-—Wag- 
nerian Program Attracts Rec- 
ord Throng — School 
Assist 


Boys 


As one newspaper wag expressed it, 
“the British censor saw the word ‘coda’ 
and jumped to a conclusion.” 

The work is distinctly lacking in 
melodic worth. Mahler seems to have 
been overpowered, at times, by the im- 
mensity of the thing he had set himself 
to do, and in laboring for majesty and 
nobility he sometimes became ponderous. 
In the second part, after the listener be- 
comes used to the colossal proportions on 
which the work was built, several well- 
defined themes disengage themselves 
from the mass of sound. The best effects 
are obtained where Mahler uses only a 
small part of his forces, although there 
are moments of tremendous power and 
beauty. The work grows on the listener 
by repetition, for the scope of it, the re- 
lation of one theme to another, stand out 
more clearly with familiarity. The 
spiritual beauty of Goethe’s text at times 
finds a splendid interpreter in Mahler, 
and at times seems clouded by a striving 
after the full effect to be obtained from 
mere size. 

The singing of the chorus was almost 
perfect. The careful training through 
the winter under the directors of the dif- 
ferent choral societies concerned, and the 
many ensemble rehearsals under Fred- 
erick Stock, bore triumphant fruit. The 
tone was firm and solid, and the nuances 
followed the slightest motion of the con- 
ductor’s hand or flutter of his baton. 
Stock seemed able to draw out just the 
effects he wanted. The “Chorus of 
Blessed Boys,’ drawn from the schools 
of Oak Park and River Forest, did their 
choruses splendidly. 


Soloists’ Success 


The soloists, with the exception of 
Mabel Garrison, were the same who sang 
in the Mahler Symphony at its American 
premiére in Philadelphia last year. To 
Reinald Werrenrath fell one of the love- 
liest bits of lyric singing, and he gave it 
with fine tone and intelligent feeling for 
the music. Lambert Murphy, too, had 
some exquisite bits to do, and his voice 
was smooth and sweet, and carried well 
over both chorus and orchestra. Mabel 
Garrison and Margaret Keyes had im- 
portant réles, Miss Garrison’s lovely, 
clear-cut tones, and Miss Keyes’ gorgeous 
contralto disentangling themselves beau- 
tifully from the sound-mass of the 
chorus. Susanna Dercum also had a 
grateful part to sing in the “Veni, 
Creator Spiritus,” and her singing was 
much admired. Miss Barbour and Miss 
Fischer both sang their réles well. To 
Clarence Whitehill, as the Pater Pro- 
fundus, fell the most ungrateful solo in 
the symphony, but his resonant, big bass- 
baritone voice made excellent work of it 
The singing of the soloists was praise 
worthy throughout. 

The orchestral finale to the symphony, 
in which the opening phrase of the hymn, 
“Veni, Creator Spiritus,” returns, was 
overwhelming. Even the vast reaches 
of the Auditorium Theater seemed hardly 
big enough to contain the volume of 
sound poured out by the brasses. In 
sheer beauty and power the final strains 
of Mahler’s work were glorious. 


Ovation for Hempel 


The Wednesday night concert featured 
Frieda Hempel with the orchestra. The 
program follows: 


Overture, “Coriolanus,’’ Opus 62, Beet- 
hoven; Aria, “L’Amerd Sard Constante,” 
from “Il Ré Pastore,’’ Mozart; violin obbli- 
gato by Harry Weisbach; Symphony No. 6, 
“Pathetic,’’ B Minor, Opus 74, Tschaikowsky ; 
Aria, “Ernani involami,’”’ from ‘“Ernani,”’ 
Verdi; Hungarian Dances, Brahms-Dvorak; 
“Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,’’ Mendelssohn ; 
“Slumber Song,” Tschaikowsky ; ‘When Love 
Is Kind,’’ Old English; “When I Was Seven- 
teen,’’ Old Swedish. Festival March and 


Hymn to Liberty, Stock. 


This concert was notable for a remark- 
able presentation of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetic Symphony” and for the ovation 
which was accorded Frieda Hempel, the 
soloist. It would be impossible to over- 
praise the playing of the Tschaikowsky 
work. The beauty of tone in the last two 
movements seemed to scent the air with 
fragrance. The delicate shadings and 
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Reinald Werrenrath, Clarence Whitehill, Frieda Hempel, Frederick J. Wessels, Frederick Stock. 
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pathos of the adagio lamentoso move- 
ment could not have been bettered, and 
the exquisiteness of detail in the third 
movement was intoxicating. The spirit- 
ed march of the allegro molto vivace in 
no way clouded the triplet figure which 
danced below it in the strings, and each 
choir of instruments seemed trying to 
outdo itself in tonal beauty. 

Frieda Hempel sang the aria from 
Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore,” composed for 
the male soprano, Consoli, giving it in 
the traditional manner and with velvety 
smoothness of voice. The “Ernani In- 
volami” aria was husky on a few notes, 
but in a group of four songs in German 
and English Miss Hempel sang with such 
crystal-clear beauty of tone and sym- 
pathetic, feeling intelligence, that she 
caused a sensation. Isaac Van Grove 
played her accompaniments as if in- 
spired. The highest type of lieder- 


singing was represented in the way she 
did Mendelssohn’s “Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesanges,” and the little mannerisms of 
facial expression, and the shaking of her 
head in “When Love Is Kind,” served 
only to endear her to the audience. She 
was recalled again and again, and the 
audience was still clapping for her ten 
minutes after her last song, when Con- 
ductor Stock raised his baton for the 
final orchestral number. 

Frederick Stock’s “Festival March 
and Hymn to Liberty,” first performed 
in 1910, concluded the concert. The 
march made artistic use of the themes 
in “The Old Folks at Home,” “Yankee 
Doodle” and “Dixie,” some of which were 
developed at length, and the hymn ended 
with “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which was sung full-voiced by the chorus 
and orchestra. 

The program on Wagnerian night pre- 
sented the Orchestra, the Festival 
Chorus and the soloists, Mme. Margarete 
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Matzenauer, Mr. Lambert Murphy and 
Clarence Whitehill. The program fol- 
lows: 

Tannhauser : Overture. Aria, “Dich Theure 
Halle.’ March and Chorus, “Hail, Bright 
Abode.” Die Walkiire: Ride of the Valkyries. 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene. 
Die Gé6tterdimmerung: Siegfried’s Death 
Music. Finale: Briinnhilde’s Immolation. 
Tristan and Isolde: Prelude and _ Isolde’s 


Love Death. Die Meistersinger, Excerpts. 

The concert Friday night brought out 
by far the largest gathering of the festi- 
val. Wagner’s music can stand the big- 
gest orchestra that can be brought to- 
gether, and when 150 men trained under 
Frederick Stock devote 'three hours to 
playing select gems from the German 
master’s operas, the result is glorious 
beyond description. 

The orchestra attained the heights in 
“The Ride of the Valkyries,” from “Die 
Walkiire,” and Siegfried’s Death Music 
from “Gétterdimmerung.” In_ these 
two pieces, and in parts of the Fire 
Music from the first-named opera, the 
ideal pictured by the imagination coin- 
cided with the actual tone-picture painted 
for the ear by the orchestra. Praise can 
go no farther. Stock made the most of 
his opportunities—a tremendous orches- 
tra, a theater large enough to hold the 
limit in tone volume, yet resonant enough 
to carry the subtlest pianissimo shadings, 
and an enthusiastic audience. 

The Festival Chorus did not “watch 
the stick” (as Stock repeatedly admon- 


ished them during rehearsals) in the 
“Hail, Bright Abode,” chorus from 
“Tannhauser,” and consequently the 


singing lagged, at one time being half a 
beat behind the orchestra. In the Hans 
Sachs chorale from “Die Meistersinger,” 
“Awake! Draws Nigh the Break of Day,” 
the choristers seemed not sure of them- 
selves, and did not sing through the or- 
chestra as they should. Their work was 
woefully behind their singing of the 
Mahler Symphony. The choral finale, 
however, was up to the standard they 
had set in the Mahler. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s opulent and ex- 
pressive voice was heard in its full 
power and resource in Briinnhilde’s Im- 
molation Scene from the last act of 
“Gotterdammerung.” Hers is one of 
those rare voices that is heard only three 
or four times in a generation. She sang 
with splendid intelligence and musicianly 
feeling, and for pure glory of marvelous 
tone her singing was one of the most 
wonderful treats Chicago has experi- 
enced. Whether in the restrained pass- 
ages of “Dich Teure Halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” or in the ecstatic passion of 
Isolde’s “Liebestod,” from “Tristan und 
Isolde,” her voice never for a moment 
lost its voluptuous bigness and beauty. 

Clarence Whitehill sang Hans Sachs’ 
Monolog, and the admonition of Walther, 
“Disparage Not the Master’s Ways,” 
from “Die Meistersinger,” with authority 
and intelligence, giving of his best, and 
his interpretations were amply satisfy- 
ing. His singing of Wotan’s Farewell 
from “Die Walkiire” was up to the high 
mark of the best singing he has done in 
this réle on the operatic stage. 

Lambert Murphy sang  Walther’s 
“Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger” 
with smooth, sweet tone. This was the 
only solo that fell to his lot, and he was 
well and cordially received by the au- 
dience for his able singing of it. 

Saturday night floral wreaths were 
presented to Conductor Frederick Stock, 
and he made a_ speech in which he 
thanked the guarantors, the chcristers, 
their leaders, the soloists, and the music- 
lovers of Chicago for their co-operation. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Sascha 


Jacobinoff 





The “Violin Sensation” 
of the 1916-17 Season 


Repeats success of the 
East in the 


Middle West 


with 
ST. LOUIS 
SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
FESTIVAL 


and 


CHICAGO 
APPEARANCES 


What the Critics say :— 


‘‘Sascha Jacobinoff was soloist at the Con- 
cert of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
Max Zach, conductor. He earned, received 
and deserved an ovation at the conclusion 
of the Tschaikowsky Concerto in D Major, 
which he played in rich tone and brilliant 
style. In response to the persistent applause 
he added to the programme Kreisler’s Tam- 
bourin Chinois.”—St. Louis Dispatch, 


“Sascha Jacobinoff created a furore last 
evening in Memorial Hall when he appeared 
at the second evening of the Festival. The 
audience responded enthusiastically and it 
was necessary for him to respond to several 
encores.”—Springfield Daily News, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


“Sascha Jacobinoff is one more of these 
interesting violinists of the Russian type, 
with the instinct for the instrument that we 
are beginning to think of as racial. What 
he did yesterday was exceedingly well done 
—a tone of rich color, pure intonation, 
clean technique and lots of temperament. 
He is an interesting player, one whom it 
would be worth while hearing soon again.”’ 
—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


“Young Jacobinoff’s first appearance here 
leaves one hoping to hear him again and 
often. The young man has a beautiful 
warm tone of considerable charm, to which 
he adds an almost impeccable technical facil- 
ity, sentiment, and reliable musicianship.” 
—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican, 


Season 1917-18 
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now Booking 
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NEW ITALIAN BARITONE ARRIVES 


Mari Mario Has Had Notable 
Career as Opera and 
Concert Artist 


OTABLE among the younger Italian 
singers who have found their way 

to this country lately is Mari Mario, a 
young baritone of remarkable qualities, 
a glimpse of whose art was recently dis- 
closed at one of Maurice Halperson’s 
operatic lectures, on which occasion he 
delighted his hearers by a splendid per- 
formance of the “Eri Tu” from the 
“Masked Ball.” Mr. Mario began his 
career as a bass and sang leading bass 
parts in the leading opera houses of Eu- 
rope and Central America with extraor- 
dinary success, his associates being such 
artists as Bonci, Stracciari, Giraldoni, 
Grassi, Rousselliere, Galli-Curci, De Hil- 
dago, Claudia Muzio, Crimi, Toshi-Carpi 
and others, and the conductors men of 
the rank of Toscanini, Mugnone, Guar- 
nieri and Mascagni. Only last year he 
sang under Toscanini at the Dal Verme 
in Milan with Caruso, Storchio, Muzio 
and others. On leaving Italy he went 
to Havana, where he appeared in many 
operas. In “The Huguenots,” “Sonnam- 
bula” and “Rigoletto” the soprano was 
none other than the peerless Galli-Curci. 
With this soprano he then undertook a 
four months’ concert tour through Cen- 
tral America. It was shortly after this 
that he determined to heed the advice 





Mari Mario, Distinguished Italian Bari- 
tone, Now in This Country 


frequently given him by experts to sing 
baritone parts, his voice being of a range 
altogether unusual in a basso. A few 
months of study effected the transforma- 
tion and in this his musical know.edge 
(Mario is an _ accomplished pianist, 
among other things) was of material 
value. He is to-day a true baritone, 
with a voice of great beauty and fully 
developed artistic attainments. 





Four Artists Join in Concert at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall 


Catherine Guerriere, soprano; Angelo 
Sasso, violinist; Rocco Guerriere, flau- 
tist, and Emil Rhode, pianist, gave a con- 
cert at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York, on Sunday afternoon, April 
29. A goodly sized audience rose at the 
end of the program to join the soprano in 
the singing of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Miss Guerriere sang arias from 
“Magic Flute,” “La Traviata,” “La Bo- 
heme,” “Madama Butterfly” and ‘“Car- 
men,” besides songs by Cadman, D’Harde- 
lot and Blazejewicz. She was cordially 
received. Mr. Sasso played numbers by 
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A FEW OPEN DATES REMAIN IN THE 
COMING AUTUMN TOUR OF THE 


Cui, Beethoven, Grieg, Hubay and Kreis- 
ler. Mr. Guerriere played flute solos by 
Bizet and Terschak. Mr. Rhode accom- 
panied acceptably. H. B. 





Herma Menth in Motor Accident 


Herma Menth, the gifted young pian- 
ist, Was in an accident on Thursday even- 
ing, April 26, when an automobile in 
which she was riding ran upon the side- 
walk at 104th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue. Miss Menth was sitting in the 
front seat and the owner of the car, who 
was at the wheel, in his desire to save a 
woman who had virtually walked into 
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the car, turned his wheel and ran up on 
the side-walk. The occupants of the car 
were thoroughly shaken up and one of 
the ladies hurt. Miss Menth received 
merely a nervous shock, from which she 
has already recovered. 


PITTSBURGH CHORUS PRAISED 





Mrs. Murray and William Simmons 


Sing in “Cross of Fire” 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 20.—The Mo- 
zart Club, J. P. McCollum, conductor, 
gave its concert last evening, at Carnegie 


Music Hall, when the feature of the 
performance was Bruch’s “Cross of 
Fire,” with Marie Stapleton Murray, so- 


prano, William Simmons, baritone, and 
J. Kay Myers, baritone, as soloists, sup- 
ported by orchestra and organ. Prior to 
the performance of the Bruch work the 
orchestra played the Overture to “The 
Magic Flute,” Mr. Simmons sang the 
Prologue from “Pagliacci”  stirringly, 
and Mrs. Murray won marked favor in 
the aria, “Ritorna Vincitor,” from Verdi’s 
“Aida.” 

The Bruch work was splendidly sung, 
its dramatic moments’ being brought out 
tellingly, the soloists handling their parts 
with a sure touch. After their solo por- 
tions they were warmly applauded by 
the audience, which gave Mrs. Murray 
ringing approval after her “Ave Maria,” 
and Mr. Simmons a special welcome at 
the conclusion of his “My Bed To-Night, 
the Heath Alone.” Mr. McCollum con- 
ducted ably, and was also given a rousing 
reception. 


Mr. and Mrs. Maclennan Return from 
Tour of Middle West 


Florence Easton-Maclennan and her 
husband, Francis Maclennan, have just 
returned from a tour of the Middle West, 
which included a recital at the Audi- 
torium, Chicago, before an audience of 
4000 (the largest concert audience in 
that theater this year). On his return 
to his home town, Bay City, Mich., on 
April 16, Mr. Maclennan was warmly 
welcomed by his fellow townsmen. Mr. 
and Mrs. Maclennan are to spend their 
summer vacation at Port Washington, 
L. L., immediately after Mrs. Maclennan 
completes her engagement in Albert 
Reiss’s season of opera comique at the 
Lyceum Theater, New York. 
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BOSTON AGAIN HAILS 
ITS APOLLO CLUB 


Laura Littlefield’s Vocal Art Wins 
High Esteem—Davison and 
Luker Assist 

Boston, April 21.—The Apollo Club 
of Boston, Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, 
gave the final concert of its forty-sixth 
season in Jordan Hall, Tuesday evening. 
This was the 235th concert given by this 
famous organization. The club was as- 
sisted by Laura Littlefield, soprano, 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison, organist, and 
I'rank Luker, pianist. The latter two 
besides furnishing the accompaniments 
for the singers, by way of variety to the 
program, played Widor’s “Serenade” and 
Guilmant’s March “Ariane,” ’*for piano 
and organ. 

The club gave offerings from the works 
of Bantock, Bossi, Franz Mair, German, 
John Crowley, Alcock, Kern and Berlioz. 
To the seasoned concert-goer the singing 
of this distinctive organization makes it 
a pre-eminent body. Its conductor, Mr. 
Mollenhauer, exacts much from the sing- 
ers and they respond most zealously. 

This was Mrs. Littlefield’s first appear- 
ance with the club, and the impression 
she made was a highly favorable one. 
She sang the aria from “Tosca,” “Non la 
Sospiri la Nostra Casetta,” and, in Eng- 
lish, “Skylark, Pretty Rover,” Handel; 
“The Nightingale,” Delius; “The Shep- 
herdess,” Horsman, and “One Golden 
Day,” Foster. With the club, she took 
the solo part in Kern’s “The Minstrel.” 
Mrs. Littlefield sings with intelligence and 
grace and holds firm control over her 
vocal resources. Her singing of Hors- 
man’s song, “The Shepherdess,” was 
dainty and gracious. 

Concluding the program, the audience 
rose and joined the club in singing 
“America,” led by Mr. Mollenhauer, and 
with Mrs. Littlefield carrying the flag. 

W. H. L. 


Eleanor Spencer entertained at the 
Woman’s Cosmopolitan Club, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, April 29, from four 
to seven. A large number of people 
were present, among them many col- 
leagues of the gifted American pianist. 
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N. ¥. Evening Sun, April 24, 1917 

Mr. Loesser, who accompanied 
Mme. Powell in the Grieg sonata, 
also had a series of solos, made up 
of Paderewski, 


Rachmaninoff, 
Stojowski and Liszt. Mr. Loesser 


has a light which he is hiding 
under a bushel of accompaniments. 
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CHORAL SINGING OF WORTH IN BOSTON 





Honors for Stephen Townsend’s 
Forces—Converse Work on 
Symphony Program 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 29, 1917. 


geese TOWNSEND has been do- 

ing good work with the Choral Mu- 
sic Society. On Wednesday night the so- 
ciety gave its second concert of the sea- 
son at Jordan Hall before a _ distin- 
guished-looking audience of fair size. 
There was interest throughout, approval 
at most times and an outburst of enthu- 
siasm now and then. Thanks to the as- 
sistance of Harpist Holy, Violinist Theo- 
dorowicz, Qrganist Marshall and Pianist 
Endicott, there was variety enough and 
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to spare. Then when assisting artists— 
all except the accompanist—had gone for 
the night and the audience prepared to 
settle down to the normal experience of 
listening to unaccompanied chorus sing- 
ing, new excitement appeared in the per- 
son of Composer Converse, who conducted 
the first performance anywhere of a rip- 
ping solo with chorus from his new opera 
“Sinbad.” Here Mr. Townsend, too, 
stepped out of the réle of conductor and 
into that of soloist, his enunciation of a 
rather difficult text being a splendid ex- 
ample of how to sing English so that an 
audience grasps every word. 

The program was divided into two 
sections, sacred choruses and secular. In 
the first section, the three motets of 
Roger Ducasse stood out as a noble ex- 
ample of medizval religious theme de- 
veloped in contemporary style. Pity 
that the singers interpreted these motets 
with less understanding than they showed 
in the more conventional numbers, such 
as Bantock’s “Threnody” and Parker’s 
“Twenty-Third Psalm.” More com- 
mendable was the tonal beauty of their 
singing of Chadwick’s antiphonal “Si- 
lently Swaying,” in the second section of 
the program. The Russian choruses, 
though brilliantly delivered, lost some of 
their effect through being accompanied 
on the piano. The familiar tinkle of the 
household instrument harmonized poorly 
with the out-of-doors-ness of the voices. 
It was a happy thought to end the pro- 
gram with the “Song of the World Ad- 
venturers” from Mr. Converse’s music 
for the St. Louis Masque. In this chorus 
is true patriotism, true Americanism. 
The audience felt it and demanded a 
repetition. 

Mr. Townsend and the society are to 
be congratulated on having achieved so 
much .in two short years. When they 
give their next concert, they must make 
a more liberal use of unaccompanied 
choruses and they must contrive (this in 
a confidential whisper) to infuse just a 
little more of the joy of living into the 
voices of the soprano section. 


Frederick Converse surprised even his 
admirers by his skilful directing of his 
own tone-poem at the Symphony con- 
certs. Here at last we had in our 
symphony series a reference to the great 
world crisis through which we are pass- 
ing. For “Ave atque Vale” expresses 
subjectively the feelings of a man heed- 
ing the call of duty and saying farewell 
to all that is “infinitely loved and cher- 
ished.” Earnest, noble, sincere this music 
is, but alas! not eloquent. Were Mr. 
Converse’s invention, orchestral tech- 
nique, constructive skill matched by an 
expressive gift, an ability to converse 
with men’s souls, his timely contribution 
would have aroused that audience to an 
exhibition of emotion never before wit- 
nessed in Symphony Hall. They are 
real, these people, and they are ready to 
be aroused, but the thing that rouses 
them must be as deep as life, as big as 
love. Their disappointment that the 
tone-poem was merely good music instead 
of being great music was forgotten in 
their delight with Winifred Christie, who 
had been requested on short notice to 
serve as soloist in the place of Melanie 
Kurt, fallen ill. Already in recital Miss 
Christie had proved herself one of the 
most ingratiating pianists that come to 
Boston. Those who had publicly com- 
mended her to the notice of the manage- 
ment of the Symphony Orchestra had the 
satisfaction of finding their judgment 
vindicated at the conclusion of her superb 
performance of the Beethoven Concerto 
in G Major. Here was_ technique 
aplenty, and something more: architec- 
tural sense »f balance—and still more: 
complete understanding of the composi- 
tion and the ability to convey that under- 
standing to the hearer. In a word, a 
pianist-musician, a creative interpreter. 

The concert began with a flawless per- 
formance of the Second Symphony of 
Brahms and closed with a brilliant per- 
formance of the “Benvenuto Cellini” 
Overture of Berlioz. 

The program book comforts us with 
aad announcement of the thirty-seventh 
season of the orchestra, to begin Oct. 12, 
with Dr. Karl Muck as conductor. 

HENRY GIDEON. 





HUHN PROVES WORTH OF 
HIS CHORUS IN CONCERT 





Nylic Society Assisted by Mrs. Goold, 
de Stefano and Harry Gilbert 
in Strong Program 


Good choral singing was heard when 
the Nylic Choral Society, Bruno Huhn, 
conductor, gave its second concert of 
this season at A®Xolian Hall, New York, 
April 26. Barring one or two num. 
bers, Mr. Huhn presented his singers in 
a cappella compositions, a severe test 
on a chorus which has only been in exist- 
ence for two years. Yet, the manner in 
which they sang so taxing a composition 


as C. Lee Williams’s “Song of the Ped- 
lar” (which they were obliged to repeat) 
proved that solid training has equipped 
them admirably. The tone quality, the 
attack, the enthusiasm of this chorus 
demonstrates conclusively what can be 
done with amateur material by a con- 
ductor who understands the building of 
an organization. 

The chorus sang Lloyd’s “Come, Tune- 
ful Friends,” Mendelssohn’s “Wood Min- 
strels,” Forrester’s “Call of the Breeze,” 
Fanning’s “The Shepherd’s Waking,” 
Morley’s “Now Is the Month of Maying,” 
Cowen’s “Spring,” Clifford Page’s ar- 
rangement of Foster’s “Come Where My 
Love Lies Dreaming” and Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Viking Song.” Mr. Huhn’s 
preparedness song, “My Boy,” was 
a rousing conclusion to a very well sung 
program. It was redemanded. 

Edith Chapman Goold, soprano, scored 
heavily in a group of songs by Parker, 
Ware and Woodman, later in songs by 
Coleridge-Taylor and Delrigo, and with 
the chorus sang the solo part in Krem- 
ser’s “Hymn to the Madonna.” Salva- 
tore de Stefano, the Italian harpist, dis- 
played rare virtuosity in compositions 
by Zabel, Chopin, Bach and Dizi. Both 
soloists were received with acclaim and 
obliged to add extras. Harry Gilbert, 
official accompanist of the club, accom- 
plished his duties with high credit. 

A. W. K. 





Russian Soprano Sues Baritone for 


$25,000, Alleging Assault 


Elvira Amazar, Russian soprano of 
the Boston-National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, sued George Baklanoff, baritone 
of the same company, in the Supreme 
Court, New York, on April 26 for 





~ 


$25,000. Miss Amazar alleges that the 
baritone assaulted her on a special car 
in which the opera troupe was traveling 
from San Francisco to Portland, Ore., on 
March 4 last, blackening her eyes and 
causing blood to flow from her nose and 
mouth. Miss Amazar states that the 
assault was witnessed by Adolph Lenz, 
wigmaker, and Regina Lenz, ballet 
dancer. Victor E. Gartz, attorney for 
Miss Amazar, obtained from Justice 
Erlanger an attachment against any 
property the defendant may have. 





CLUBS GREET MISS MAC CUE 





Contralto Appears in Concerts in New 
York and Vicinity 


Beatrice MacCue, the contralto, was 
heard in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” in 
Arlington, N. J., on March 11 and Men- 
delssohn’s “Lauda Sion” in New York 
on March 29. On April 4, she sang for 
the Rainy Day Club of America, at the 
Hotel Astor, when she was heard in 


Brahms’s “Mainacht” and “Der 
Schmied,” “Melisande in the Wood” by 
Goetz, “The Little Dutch Garden” by 
Mead and Homer’s “Sing to Me, Sing.” 
Miss MacCue was in excellent voice and 
gave her numbers in a most finished 
manner. Ralph Douglas played her ac- 
companiments in an able manner. 

Her offerings for the Daughters of 
Ohio in New York, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria on the afternoon of April 9, were 
Brahms’s “Mainacht” and “Der 
Schmied,” Burleigh’s “Dee River,” 
“Thy Beaming Eyes” by MacDowell and 
Homer’s “Sing to Me, Sing.” On April 
19 she was heard in Lockport, N. Y. 


FINISHED MUSICIANSHIP 
SHOWN IN JOINT RECITAL 





George Copeland and Martha Atwood- 
Baker Perform Artistically 
in Boston 


Boston, April 21.—George Copeland, 
pianist, and Martha Atwood-Baker, so- 
prano, gave another joint recital last 
Monday afternoon in Jordan Hall; this 
time as an aid to the American Red 
Cross Fund. Out of respect to the 
cause for which it was given and to the 
acknowledged expert accomplishments of 
two such artists, it was expected that 
more than the mere sprinkling of people 
would be in attendance. The audience 
was shamefully small. 

Mrs. Baker sang a pretentious list of 
songs by Leroux, Fauré, Palmgren, 
Brandt, Crist and Del Riego; Mr. Cope- 
land played from Bach, Mozart, Mac- 
Dowell, Satie, Stravinsky, Debussy and 
a set of dashing Spanish dances; and 
together they performed Chausson’s 
“Poéme de l’Amour et de la Mer” (a 
duet in truth for soprano and piano), 
two songs of Debussy and Poldowski’s 
“Colombine.” Each artist in his and her 
respective réles gave a performance of 
matchless beauty and of extraordinarily 
sympathetic accord. 

Mr. Copeland was no less successful 
with his Bach, Mozart and MacDowell 
than in his familiar unrivaled interpre- 
tation of Debussy and the modern Span- 
ish masters. Mrs. Baker’s art in voice 
and song disclosed a fine and constant 
growth. The ravishing beauty of her 
voice and her interpretative genius were 
marked. W. Hz. L. 





GREETS NEW “ALLY” IN SONG) 





Muratore Makes Fervent Speech at 
Benefit Concert in Brooklyn 


Patriotic enthusiasm reigned at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on April 22, 
when Sunday quiet was broken by pro- 
longed cheers over the singing of “La 
Marseillaise.” Lucien Muratore, envel- 
oped in the tricolor of France, sang the 
historic number and followed it by an 
impassioned speech on the new ally, 
America. Again when Eleanor de 
Cisneros at the end of the program ap- 
peared with an American flag and voiced 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” a demon- 
stration occurred, swelling once more 
with the strains of “Dixie,” and the 
singer’s efforts were drowned in the up- 
roar. 

The concert was given in aid of the 
American Red Cross and L’Union des 
Arts. The distinguished artists who par- 
ticipated included David Bispham, Lina 
Cavalieri, Jacques Thibaud, Grace Hoff- 
man, soprano; Mme. de Cisneros and 
Mr. Muratore. Eugene C. Ross played 
a flute obbligato, Deminico Savino was 
musical director and Woodruff Rogers, 
accompanist. The services of all the 
artists were tendered gratuitously and 
the preliminary expenses of the concert 





defrayed by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Al- 
fred Widmann. G. C. T. 
Gay Zenola MacLaren Fills Return 


Dates in Many Cities 


In the last three months the engage- 
ments of Gay Zenola MacLaren, the 
young imitator of famous players, have 
been virtually all “returns.” Her recital 
at Racine, Wis., was her fourth appear- 
ance in that city. Stevens Point ( Wis.) 
welcomed her for the second time, and 
Carthage (Ill.) for the third recital. 
Miss MacLaren’s third appearance in 
Carthage was the only return engage- 
ment in a six years’ artist course being 
maintained in that city. In Galesburg 
and Quincy, Ill., Miss MacLaren gave 
her third recital in each city, followed by 
her fourth appearance in Evansville, 
Ind. After a brief vacation during May, 
Miss MacLaren will fill a lengthy Chau- 
tauqua engagement. 
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RECORD CHORAL WEEK 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Novelties Abound In Calendar— 
Louise Homer the Younger 
Makes Debut 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, April 30, 1917. 





HE past week was a record-breaker 

for choral concerts, not one evening 

was left open by these numerous societies 

of which Philadelphia may be so justly 
proud. 

Starting with Monday, the Choral 
Union, under the efficient direction of 
Anne McDonough, celebrated its tenth 
anniversary in the Academy of Music 
with a highly pleasing presentation of 
Handel’s “Acis and Galatea,” the cantata 
which formed part of the program at its 
initial concert. Special interest was also 
manifested in Percy Grainger’s “The 
Merry Wedding,” which was given its 
first performance in Philadelphia. May 
Farley, soprano; Tom Daniel, basso; 
Nicholas Douty, tenor, and Piotr Wizla, 
baritone, contributed their acknowledged 
gifts as singers of exceptional merit to 
the enjoyment of the large audience. 
Stanley Muschamp and George B. Mc- 
Coulkin were the dependable accompa- 
nists. 


Tuesday evening brought the Haydn 
Club to the Horticultural Hall. This or- 
ganization of excellently trained female 
voices, under the skilful direction of Ger- 
trude Hayden Fernley, gave an interest- 
ing program which included Grieg’s “At 
the Cloister Gate,” the incidental solos 
being admirably sung by Edna Barber 
and Esther Louisa Binker. Accuracy 
and splendid tonal quality marked the 
performance of this and other numbers. 
Beatrice Collin, contralto, sang with con- 
vincing effect Ponchielli’s “Voce di 
Donna,” and William Multer, baritone, 
was heard in several delightful solos. 


The Frankford Choral Society, Guido 
Ferrari, conductor, was given an enthu- 
siastic reception in the High School 
Auditorium the same evening. Many 
varied and well chosen songs were sung 
in a highly artistic manner. Hedda Van 
den Beemt, violinist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was one of the special soloists. 
His playing of Vieuxtemps’s “Fantasie 
Appassionata” was distinguished by a 
clean, facile technique and a clear, vi- 
brant tone. Giuseppe Lanza and May 
Iarley were likewise recipients of great 
applause. 


The Metropolitan Opera House was 
comfortably filled on Wednesday evening, 
when the Strawbridge and Clothier 
Chorus gave its annual concert under the 
direction of Dr. Herbert J. Tily. 
“Gloria,” an impressive work by Con- 
ductor Tily, richly orchestrated by 
Camille Zeckwer, and Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend” comprised the offerings. These 
were sung with remarkable precision and 
tonal sweetness by this well trained body 
of singers. The solo parts were admir- 
ably sustained by distinguished artists, 
such as Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon, 
whose clear soprano voice afforded keen 
enjoyment to her listeners. Mabel Ad- 
dison, the contralto, scored. She is the 
possessor of a voice of exceptional depth 
and mellowness. W. L. Pontius added 
much to the artistry of the performance 
by his sweet tenor, and Herbert Wither- 
spoon’s resonant basso rang out glori- 
ously in the parts assigned to him. Six- 
ty members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra furnished the support. 


The Mendelssohn Club attracted a 
large patronage Thursday evening. This 
organization, which was directed for 
many years by the late Dr. W. W. Gil- 
christ and is now under the able con- 
ductorship of N. Lindsay Norden, pre- 
sented a program in Horticultural Hall. 
Henri Scott was the soloist. His power- 
ful basso was heard to excellent advan- 
tage in “The Legend of the Sage Brush,” 
from “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” Mas. 
senet, and a group of songs by Burleigh. 
The choral numbers were beautifully 
sung with marked attention to interpre- 
tative detail. Agnes Clune Quinlan de- 
serves special mention for her helpful 
accompaniments. 

The Treble Clef concert was the prin- 
cipal musical event for Friday evening, 
in the same auditorium. Karl Schneider. 
a veteran conductor of experience and 
authority, directed this aggregation of 
well-trained female voices with such 
mastery as to earn continuous applause 
from the large audience in attendance. 


Aside from the “Lygeia” Cantata, by 
Arthur Foote, which was convincingly 
sung by the chorus, and Edna H. 
Baugher and Ethel Batezell, soloists, the 
program contained two songs by Celeste 
Heckscher and Philip Goepp, two local 
composers of established fame and repu- 
tation. Valuable assistance was given 
by Ellis Clark Hammann and Frances 
I‘isher, pianists. Mrs. St. R. Strehl, a 
mezzo-soprano of pleasing personality 
and voice, was heard in a group of 
charming numbers. Frances Nash, pian- 
ist, as the special soloist, contributed 
brilliantly with Dvorak’s “Holy Mount,” 
Sapellnikoff’s “Dance of the Elves,” 
Griffes’ “The Lake at Evening” and 
other works, exhibiting a technique of a 
great fluency. Augustine Houghton, so- 
prano, is also deserving of mention for 
her fine solo work. 


As a fitting conclusion to the choral 
feast of the week, the Orpheus Club gave 
its third private concert of the season in 
the Academy of Music last Saturday 
evening. Alexander Van Rensselaer, of 
the “Old Guard,” opened the proceedings 
with a patriotic address, culminating 
with the presentation of an American 
flag. The début in this city of Louise 
Homer, soprano, and daughter of the 
famed diva, as the principal soloist of 
the evening was, of course, the big 
feature which drew an audience of tre- 
mendous size. Miss Homer won her way 
into the hearts of her listeners from the 
very outset. She has a graceful and 
charming personality. Her voice, while 
not yet fully matured (she is but a young 
girl), is nevertheless decidedly promising, 
and she bids fair to follow in the path 
of her illustrious mother. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Homer 
among the enthusiastic auditors. 


were 


The 


club’s program was an engaging one. 
It comprised many varied numbers, all 
of which were sung quite up to the es- 
tablished high standard of excellency un- 
der the skilful direction of Arthur D. 
Woodruff. Arthur E. I. Jackson, Noah 
H. Swayne, John J. Joyce, Jr., George P. 
Orr and Phillip Warren Cooke, ali re- 
cruited from the membership, were capa- 
ble soloists, while Ellis Clark Hammann 
and Clarence K. Bawden presided at the 
piano and organ. 

R. Babette Mann, soprano; Leonard 
Epstein, violinist, and Dr. Eli Edelman, 
pianist, were the soloists at a concert 
given under the auspices of W. Palmer 
Hoxie and J. W. F. Leman in the Audi- 
torium of the Y. M. C. A. recently. 
Numbers of a varied character comprised 
the program. Miss Mann possesses a 
well piaced voice of exceptional range 
and beauty. Mr. Epstein proved him- 
self a violinist of rare attainments, while 
Dr. Edelman shared equally in the de- 
served applause of the appreciative audi- 
ence. Earl Beatty and Jeanette Rosen- 
baum were the efficient accompanists. 

Alexander Zenker, one of our local vio- 
linists, who this season became a member 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was heard 
in recital last Thursday evening in With- 
erspoon Hall. Variations serieuses, by 
Corelli-Leonard, Mendelssohn’s Concerto, 
Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Capriccioso, and 
a group of Kreisler transcriptions of 
compositions by Bach, Weber, Schubert, 
Dvorak and Cartier formed the major 
part of the program which Mr. Zenker 
played with such artistic finish, well de- 
veloped technique and a tone of singing 
sweetness as to receive the merited ap- 
plause from a large and discriminating 
audience. Joseph W. Clarke proved a 
most sympathetic accompanist. 

M. B. SwAAs. 





WILD PATRIOTISM 
IN NAVAL CONCERT 


Musical Program Arranged By 
Daniel Mayer Rouses Met- 
ropolitan Hearers 


A huge audience keyed to a high pitch 
of patriotism attended the gala concert 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, last Sunday evening, given in aid 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary Committee for 
Naval’ Recruiting. Telegrams from 
President Wilson and Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels, read by Mr. Sothern, were 
wildly cheered, as was every mention of 
General Joffre’s name. 

The opera house was in gala attire, 
with boxes draped with flags of the Al- 
lies and two immense American banners 
at either side of the proscenium arch. 
Rear Admiral Nathaniel R. Usher and 
Ex-Congressman Martin W. Littleton 
made patriotic speeches, and there was 
an ovation for a company of American 
sailors who gave a navy drill on the 
stage, accompanied by the band from the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. French sailors 
from the vessel that brought General 
Joffre to this country were present and 
joined in the singing of “La Marseil- 
laise,” that ended the program. 

Despite the miscellaneous program and 
the confusion that generally attends bene- 
fit concerts, the musical part of this oc- 
casion was a complete success, owing to 
the efforts of Daniel Mayer, the New 
York manager, under whose auspices the 
concert was arranged. 

A hundred men, with Pierre Monteux 
as conductor, formed an excellent orches- 
tra that played national anthems spirit- 





“edly. Florence Macbeth, the soprano, en- 


cored her “Lucia” aria, for which George 
Barrére played the flute obbligato. Maur- 
ice Dambois, the Belgian ’cellist, played; 
Leone Zinovieff, Russian tenor; Mischa 
Levitzki, the pianist; Francis Maclennan, 
and Florence Easton in duets; Marcia 
Van Dresser, the soprano; Auguste 
Bouillez, baritone; Amy Castles, the 
Australian soprano, and many others ap- 
peared in a program of general excel- 
lence. 

A tremendous outburst of enthusiasm 
greeted Mme. Louise Homer, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, when 
she sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Julia Marlowe’s reading of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” was also vigor- 
ously applauded. B. H. 


An addition to the song literature of 
the season will be the group of six songs 
which Walter Henry Rothwell, the dis 
tinguished composer and conductor, has 
just completed. The songs are from Ger- 
man text, and the admirable translations 
are by Louis Untermeyer. One of the 
songs is written for contralto and five 
are for soprano. They have not as yet 
been published and have only been heard 
in private recital at Mr. Rothwell’s home. 


CARUSO TO SAIL 
AFTER CONCERT TOUR 


Cincinnati Symphony Will Ac- 
company Tenor Through 
the Middle West 


For the first time in many years Enrico 
Caruso has started on a concert tour. 
He appears under the direction and man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau, which has also engaged the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra to accompany 
him on tour. 

Immediately after his Atlanta engage- 
ment in Metropolitan Opera, Mr. Caruso 
with his entourage left for Cincinnati, 
where the first of the series of three 
concerts was given at the Music Hall on 
May 1. The second of the series is sched- 
uled for Toledo. Here the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau has made arrangements 
with the Civic Music League, Bradford 
Mills, manager. The Terminal Auditor- 
ium, where the concert will be given May 
3, seats 5500 persons. A special train 
will be provided for Sandusky, two hours 
away, and Detroit, an hour and a half 
removed. The Civic Music League made 
arrangements for Caruso’s coming as a 
climax to its musical season. 

The third of the series and the last, be- 
fore Caruso sails for South America from 
New York, is scheduled for Pittsburgh at 
the Shriners’ Mosque on May 5. It will 
be under the local promotion of May 
Beegle. In Pittsburgh the hall was en- 
tirely sold out about six weeks in ad- 
vance of the concert. 

The scheduling of the concerts in the 
above cities on the dates mentioned facili- 
tates the traveling arrangements of Mr. 
Caruso and enables him to reach New 
York in time to catch the steamer for 
Buenos Aires. 

Mr. Caruso has chosen for his set pro- 
gram three arias representative of the 
three types of song in which he is pre- 
eminent. His first number will be “O 
Paradiso” from “L’Africaine,” his second, 
“Una furtiva lagrima” from “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” and his third, “Vesti la 
riubba” from “Pagliacci.” Of course, he 
will not restrict himself to these arias. 
There will be a number of encores, which 
he will draw from his répertoire. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
will play a few numbers. 








Tilly Koenen, Dutch contralto, was 
heard in recital in Grand Rapids on 
April 19 and in Toronto on April 25. 
She will sing in Peru, Ill.; Topeka, Kan.; 
in Nebraska and other States. In Des 
Moines near the end of March the singer 
appeared before an audience of 4000. 


PATERSON AGAIN HAS 
BRILLIANT FESTIVAL 


New Jersey City Hears Program 
of McCormack and Jubilee 
Concert 


PATERSON, N. J., April 26.—Once more 
has the “silk city” put to its credit a 
successful music festival, this year’s 
event consisting of two concerts, on April 
24 and 25. The first evening was Mce- 
Cormack night, most of the attractive 
program being given by the famous tenor 
and his able assistants, Donald McBeath 
and Edwin Schneider. After an air 
from “Le Cid,” Mr. McCormack added 
“Una furtiva lagrima,” giving both of 
the arias in lovely voice and fine style. 
Two extras were exacted of the singer 
after each of his two groups of songs. 

The Paterson Festival Chorus, con- 
ducted by C. Mortimer Wiske, gave sev- 
eral numbers to the satisfaction of the 
audience. The officers of the chorus are: 
William M. Kreamer, chorusmaster; 
Mrs. C. M. Wiske, accompanist; John J. 
litzgerald, chairman; Rolland G. Eves. 
treasurer; Mrs. E. Merrick, secretary; 
Otto Del Vecchio, librarian. 

Wednesday’s program was. denom- 
inated “Jubilee Night,” and the Orpheus 
Club chorus was assisted by the follow- 
ing soloists: Margaret Abbott, con- 
tralto; Dora Becker, violinist; Stetson 
Humphrey, baritone; Gertrude Fozard, 
soprano; Barbara Bourhill, soprano, and 
Clarissa Zomerdyk, contralto. Double 
encores were demanded of the soloists, 
and the chorus was also enthusiastically 
received. Sidney A. Baldwin was the able 





accompanist. The printed program was 
as follows: 

March, “Stars and Stripes,’ Sousa; New 
National Hymn, by a Patersonian; Violin, 
“Romance and Finale,’’ Wieniawski; Con- 
tralto Aria, ‘““Mon Coeur Se Prise,’’ Thomas; 
Soprano Aria, from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
Mascagni; Cantata, “Phaudrig Crohoore,” 


Stanford; Male Choruses, ‘Sunset,’ Van de 
Water; “For Love of Her,’’ Strauss; Orpheus 
Club. Soprano Solo, “Aria from ‘Madama 
Butterfly,” Puccini; Chorus, “The Lost 
Chord,’’ Sullivan; Contralto Aria, “I Have 


Lost My Eurydice,’ Gluck; Violin Solos, 
“Pierrot Gai,’ Tirindelli,; ‘‘Viennese Song,” 
Kreisler; ‘“‘North Wind,’’ Cecil Burleigh; 
Songs for Contralto, “Ein solcher ist mein 


Freund,” Wolf; “Mon Coeur Chante,” Cham- 
inade; “Summertime,” Ward Stephens; Solo 
and Chorus, “Inflammatus,” Rossini. 


McCORMACK GIVES 
REQUEST PROGRAM 


Final Concert of His New York 
Season Attracts Throng to 
Hippodrome 
John McCormack’s ability to recruit 
concert audiences was again proved on 
Sunday evening, April 29, when the larg- 
est audience the Hippodrome has ever 


held gathered to hear the special “re- 


quest” program with which the Irish 
tenor completed his New York season. 
More than 5500 persons filled the house 
from orchestra pit to dome, crowded on 
the stage and stood wherever standees 
were permitted. 

Cheers swept the house when Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist, played the open- 
ing notes of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” in which Mr. McCormack led the 
audience before opening his program 
with the aria “I] Mio Tesoro” from “Don 
Giovanni.” As usual the audience was 
insatiable in its demand for additional] 
numbers and as usual Mr. McCormack 
was profuse in his responses. 

At the end of the second song group 
an announcement of the appearance of 
Dudley Field Malone, Collector of the 
Port of New York, caused an additional 
ripple of interest. Mr. Malone announced 
the benefit recital which Mr. McCormack 
will give on May 13 for the Irish war 
sufferers of Athlone and for the French 
soldiers who have been stricken with 
tuberculosis. In referring. to Athlone 
Mr. Malone said that “any town that 
has produced a Jack Barry and a John 
McCormack is worthy of loyal support 
by Americans.” Evidently the audience 
agreed. 

Old favorites of McCormack audiences 
were on the program, for some of which 
there had been hundreds of requests. 
Donald McBeath, violinist, shared in the 
enthusiastic welcome, and also added sev- 
eral additional offerings to his program 
numbers. M. S. 








Mme. Emma Eames de Gogorza, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
arrived in New York from her home in 
Bath, Me. 
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NasHua, Iowa.—A new band has re- 
cently been organized here with the Rev. 
Father Erdland of the Catholic Church 


as the director. 
* * * 


Boston.—Henry Kelly, baritone, and 
Katherine De Barbar, pianist, gave a 
joint recital at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music Recital Hall, on 
April 26. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—“‘Enoch 
Arden,” with the Strauss musical set- 
ting, was given an artistic rendition by 
Victoria Siddons, reader, and Pearl 
Waugh, pianist, at Belcourt Seminary. 

* *« * 

ALBANY, ALA.—Dr. Minor Baldwin of 
New York City was heard in an organ 
recital in the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church here on April 17. His own com- 
position, “The Tempest,” was extremely 


effective. 
ok Ed a 


MATTAPAN, MAss.—Carrie Louise Hol- 
ley pleased a good sized gathering with 
a program of vocal and piano composi- 
tions at the Tuesday Afternoon Club, on 
April 24. American composers were 
substantially represented. 

* * * 


PHILADELPHIA.—Joseph Bonnet, the 
eminent organist of the Church of St. 
Eustache, Paris, was recently heard in 
recital under the auspices of the French- 
American Association of Musical Art in 
St. James Protestant Episcopal Church. 


* * * 


SELMA, ALA.—The Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, 
gave a concert here on April 17 that was 
greatly enjoyed by an enthusiastic au- 
dience. Lada, the dancer, appeared with 
the orchestra and was accorded an ova- 


tion. 
ok * * 


BosTton.—Elsie Winsor Bird, soprano, 
assisted at the piano by William B. Bur- 
bank, presented the opera of “Madama 
Butterfly” before a large audience of stu- 
dents and faculty at the Notre Dame 
Academy, April 17. The performance 
was delightful. 

* * * 

PHILADELPHIA.—The William Hatton 
Green School of Pianoforte Playing gave 
its annual recital at the Acorn Club on 
May 3. Compositions by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, Haberbier, 
MacDowell, Liszt, Cyril Scott and Palm- 
gren were played. 

* * * 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MAss. — The 
Highland Glee Club, Almon J. Fair- 
banks, director, gave its twentieth con- 
cert in Bray Hall, Newton Center, April 
17. The assisting soloists were Mrs. 
Ada Bell Child, contralto, and Mary 
Cooper, violinist. 

* * * 

Troy, N. Y.—The choir of the State 
Street Methodist Church gave a concert 
on April 24 under the direction of 
Charles B. Weikel. The assisting solo- 
ists were Cecilia T. Holden, violinist, and 
William Weiser, baritone, of Schenec- 
tady. Mary E. Ross was accompanist. 

ak * * 


GUNNISON, CoL.—Under the auspices 
of the music department of Colorado 
State Normal School, Nelle Miller, pian- 
ist, a pupil of G. Davis Brillhart, gave 
a recital on the afternoon of April 21. 
Miss Miller was assisted by Ruby Nut- 
ting, contralto, a pupil of Alberto Rogers. 

* * * 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Queena Tillotson, 
coloratura soprano, won an ovation at 
a musicale given in the Plainfield High 
School on April 26. Miss Tillotson was 
obliged to add several encores to her 
list of offerings. She was accompanied 
by Emil Polak, who also won favor with 
several piano solos. 

* * *x 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A delightful violin 
and piano recital was given at the audi- 
torium of the Albany Historical Society, 
April 19, under the direction of May 
Melius, president of the Monday Musical 
Club. Violin numbers were given by 
Raymond A. Crounse, with Esther D. 
Keneston as accompanist and Bernice E. 
Crounse, a pupil of C. A. Stein of Troy, 
playing piano numbers. 


<L 





ALBANY, N. Y.—The Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of St. Andrew’s Church gave a 
musicale on April 25. There partici- 
pated Mrs. W. D. K. Wright, contralto; 
Robert Fivey, baritone; Susan Giffen, 
violinist; Mrs. Christian T. Martin, so- 
prano; Mr. and Mrs. Leo K. Fox, tenor 
and soprano, respectively. 

* * * 


WHITMAN, MAss.—Wilhelmina Kenis- 
ton, soprano, was the assisting soloist 
to the Lotus Male Quartet of Boston at 
a concert that filled the First Congre- 
gational Church, on Monday evening, 
April 23. Besides her artistic singing, 
Miss Keniston is a talented pianist, and 
played the accompaniments for the en- 
tire program. 

* * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—An_ interesting 
piano recital by pupils of Edward Noyes 
of the Hartford School of Music was 
heard at Unity Hall on April 24. The 
participants were Elliot Stanley Foote, 
Evelyn Bonar, Mrs. Anna Bray Voight, 
Rosa Dunn, Helen Pratt, Mrs. Louis L. 
Heminway, Florence Augusta Atkins 
and Ellenor Cook. 


* * * 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The combined 
choruses of St. Columba’s Church and 
St. Mary’s Church of Ballston, aggre- 
gating seventy voices, were heard in a 
concert recently, under the direction of 
W. Leo McCarthy of Troy. The assist- 
ing soloists were Van Vechten Rogers, 
harpist, of Round Lake, and William F. 
Sheehan, tenor, of Troy. 

* * * 


ToRONTO, CAN.—A _ large audience 
crowded Nordheimer Hall recently for 
the piano recital by Margaret McCol- 
lum from the studio of Mme. Lavoie- 
Herz, the well-known teacher of piano. 
The program was carried out in a fin- 
ished manner. The artist was assisted 
by Leonore Ivey, soprano, from the 
studio of Signor Morando. 

* * * 


WORCESTER, MaAss.—A _ program of 
music and dances was given before the 
Worcester Woman’s Club on April 11, at 
a meeting in Tuckerman Hall of the 
clubhouse. Members of the Choral Class, 
led by Louis Schalk, instructor, sang of- 
ferings from Schumann, Grieg, Lohr and 
Mendelssohn in a manner that denoted 
efficient training and conscientious work. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A program of Amer- 
ican music was given at the April meet- 
ing of the Half Hour Practice Club, with 
Mrs. Alden March, pianist, in charge of 
the program, to which the following con- 
tributed: Edgar S. Van Olinda, tenor; 
Grace Stevens Carter, soprano; Mrs. 
Andrew MacFarlane, violinist; Gertrude 
Streeter, pianist; Enid Elmendorf, con- 
tralto. a 

* * * 

LOWELL, Mass.—An attractive pro- 
gram was lately given in Colonial Hall 
by Mary G. Reed, pianist; Philippe O. 
Bergeron, violinist, and the following 
pupils: Thomas MeNiff, Helen Mac- 
Pherson, Victeur Trudel, Thelma Proc- 
ter, Yvonne Isabelle, Helene Abels, 
Amanda Isabelle and Waldo E. Mur- 
phy. Georgianna Desrosiers was the ac- 


companist. 
* * * 


Boston.—Henry L. Gideon gave the 
first in a series of three music talks at 
Hotel Hemenway, April 13. His subject 
was “Songs of Yesterday and To-day.” 
In illustration of the old songs Constance 
Ramsay Gideon, to Mr. Gideon’s harpsi- 
chord accompaniments, sang a group of 
interesting folk-songs, and in contrast, 
Lora May Lamport, soprano, sang mod- 


ern numbers. 
* * * 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The Sdangerbund So- 
ciety, under the direction of Dr. Carl 
Winning, gave a concert on April 24 
in Elmwood Music Hall before a highly 
pleased audience. The men of the chorus 
were in admirable form. The soloists 
included Mabel Strock, soprano, and Her- 
man Gawhe, bass, local singers, whose 
work was artistic. Franz Wister, vio- 
linist, was also roundly applauded in 
solo numbers. Conductor Winning ac- 
companied the soloists and violinist sym- 
pathetically, and George Lowrey served 
in like capacity for the chorus. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—For the benefit of 
the Meriden Hospital and Red Cross 
Chapter a pleasing concert was given in 
the Auditorium on April 24. Contribut- 
ing to the program were Esther Brad- 
ley, Raymond Freemantle, Bessie Illing- 
worth, Margaret Lyon, Roger Squire, 
Beulah Pinks, Doris Kerwin, Mary Ran- 
dall, Carl Milroy, Arthur Broks and 
Harold Wright. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club closed a_ suc- 
cessful year on April 26 with a concert 
in the First Methodist Church. Those 
participating were: Mrs. F. P. Munich, 
Mrs. Ada T. Whittaker, Esther Berg, 
Belle Blackstone, Mrs. Robert Wheeler, 
Margaret Casey, Theresa Polke, Mary 
L. Peck, Mrs. Elmer Beardsley and 
Lillian Sullivan. 

* * * 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The last “at 
home” recital of the season at the Sat- 
urday Club was given in Elks’ Hall, 
April 14. On the program were Lillian 
Rothholz, Clara Garfinkle, Mary Kendall, 
pianists; Maude Redmon, Mrs. George 
Edwards and Norman Mullins, vocalists; 
the Schubert Club of mixed voices, un- 
der Edward Pease, and Mrs. Pease and 
Constance Mering, accompanists. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The closing mu- 
sical program at the Library of Con- 
gress was given by Richard Lorleberg, 
’cellist, and Mrs. William H. Von Bayer, 
pianist. Franceska Kaspar-Lawson, so- 
prano, has returned from a tour of re- 
citals in Clarksburg, W. Va.; Shepherds- 
town, W. Va.; New Windsor, Md., and 
Grafton, Buckhannon and Elkins, W. Va. 
At Clarksburg she was assisted by 
Henry Kaspar, pianist. 

* * * 


CANTON, MAss.—Mrs. Mary G. Reed 
arranged a concert devoted to the works 
of American composers at the Canton 
Community Club, on April 20. Mrs. 
Reed gave a brief talk on the composers 
represented, who were Foote, W. L. Rog- 
ers, Cecil Burleigh, Helen Hopekirk, 
MacDowell, Coombs, Woodman, Herbert, 
Gebhard, Nevin, Mokrejs. The artists 
were Mary Cooper, Gladys Berry, Olive 
Davis, Calista Rogers and Helen S. Mac- 


Pherson. 
* * * 


BRoOKLYN—Giuseppe Interrante, bari- 
tone, late of the Century Opera Com- 
pany; Sasa Alesi, pianist, and Josephine 
Roemmele, soprano, were the principal 
artists heard in an admirable program 
at Imperial Hall, Brooklyn, on April 18. 
A studio recital was given on April 25 
at 27 South Oxford street, Brooklyn, by 
Ruth Taylor, violinist; A. Campbell Wes- 
ton, pianist, and Ida Olson, pianist. Sev- 
eral baritone solos were added by Harold 


Skidmore. 
* ok * 


BosTton.—A preliminary recital by the 
pupils of Edith Lynwood Winn was 
given at the studio of Bertha Wessel- 
hoeft Swift on March 31. Those who 
appeared were Marie de Quichard, How- 
ard Tozier, Evelyn Osgood, Ophelia 
Bullukian, Beatrice McManus, Priscilla 
Nickerson, Sara Ames, Samuel Levine, 
Doris Hodgson, Hazel Curnane, Mildred 
Curnane, Edith Richards, Mary Rich- 
ards, Herman Barker, Eloise Pierce and 
Frances Hibbert. 


ok * * 


GREELEY, CoL.—Mme. Marie Herites- 
Kohnova, the local violinist, gave a re- 
cital on April 16 at the Park Congrega- 
tional Church, before a large and appre- 
ciative audience. Mrs. Charles E. 
Southard played the accompaniments ef- 
ficiently. Mrs. J. M. B. Petrikin, a pop- 
ular local singer, with Miriam Bunker 
at the piano, assisted the violinist. The 
recital was under the auspices of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club and the local 
Red Cross Chapter. 


* * * 


PHILADELPHIA.—A recital by R. Ba- 
bette Mann, soprano; Leonard Epstein, 
violinist, and Dr. Eli Edelman, pianist, 
recently attracted a large audience to the 
auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. The con- 
cert was given under the auspices of W. 
Palmer Hoxie and J. W. F. Leman, both 
of whom deserve much credit for its 
success. Miss Mann disclosed a voice 
of much promise. Her singing as well 
as the masterful playing of Mr. Epstein 
and Dr. Edelman received merited ap- 


plause. 
o* ok * 


MeEpForRD, Mass.—The Medford Sing- 
ers’ Society, Arthur B. Keene, conductor, 
gave the second concert of this, its sec- 
ond season, in the Medford Women’s 
Club House on April 27. Lora May 
Lamport, soprano, was the assisting so- 
loist. Mrs. William J. Reilly, pianist, 
and a small orchestra of strings fur- 
nished the accompaniments for the sing- 
ers. In Mendelssohn’s duet and chorus, 


“I Waited for 
Hernan, mezzo-contralto, 
Lamport in the duet. 

* x * 


CHARLES CiTy, lowA.—A piano gradu- 
ation recital was held by Grace E. Den- 
nison, April 19, at the High School Audi- 
torium, at which the pupils taking the 
Godowsky Progressive Piano Series were 
graduated and received credit toward 
high school graduation. This is the first 
year the system has been used in giving 
credit toward a high school course. Miss 
Dennison was assisted in her recital by 
the Treble Clef Club and Prof. Leslie 
R. Putnam, director of the music de- 


the Lord,” Euphrasia 
joined Miss 


partment of the Osage Seminary. 
ok * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Musical activ- 
ities at the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation include an evening of Shake- 
spearean readings by Victoria Siddons 
and musical settings to works of the 
great poet by Elizabeth Leckie, Mrs. 
Kerfoot Affleck, Marie Hansen, Emma 
Cohen and Emma Bender. At the re- 
cent lobby concert Arline Kronheim, 
Marie Hansen and Jerome H. Williams 
participated. A feature of this evening 
of music was the presentation of three 
original compositions by Mr. Williams. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the recent 
recital by the pupils of Marie McCourt 
the following took part: Marguerite 
McDonough, Mary Williams, Assunta 
Sari, Mabel Bowie, Augusta Mayer, 
Helen Sebastian, Harriet de Wilde, Ter- 
esa O’Neil, Hedwig Zoellner and Iolande 
Giuliani. Miss McCourt closed the pro- 
gram with “Nachtstiick” (Schumann) 
and “Valse Caprice” (Brockway). An 
interesting feature of this recital was 
that each composer was introduced by a 
few words on his works and style by the 
pupils. 

bad * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— The musicale 
given for the benefit of the organ fund 
of the Park Avenue Temple recently was 
one of the most artistic musical events 
of the year. The artists were Sadie 
Cowen, pianist, and Leo Troostwyk, ’cell- 
ist, of the Yale School of Music. Miss 
Cowen’s numbers were all played con- 
vincingly, and the large audience pres- 
ent found much enjoyment in her work. 
Leo Troostwyk, who is well known to 
local concert-goers, earned new laurels 
for himself. Among the pieces he played 
were “The Echo,” composed by his 
mother, and a Gavotte by his brother, 
Arthur Troostwyk. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—During its stay 
in Washington the Orpheus Four, the 
prize winning male chorus of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, was entertained by 
Mrs. Franklin T. Howe and the four 
beautifully blended voices were heard in 
a varied program. Those composing the 
Orpheus Four are Samuel B. Glasse, first 
tenor; Paul S. Breckenridge, second 
tenor; Verner A. Campbell, baritone, 
and Houston M. Dudley, bass. On this 
occasion the visitors heard some of 
Washington’s own artists, including 
Herman Hoffman, violinist; Mary Helen 
Howe, soprano, and Louis A. Potter, Jr., 
Jerome Williams, Dorothy Snyder and 
Oscar F'. Comstock, pianists. 

* ok * 


Boston, MAss., May 1.—The second in 
Henry Gideon’s series of three music 
talks was given at the residence of 
Bertha Cushing Child April 20. Mr. 
Gideon’s subject was “The Beginnings 
of Opera,” and illustrations to his talk 
were artistically given by Gertrude Ting- 
ley, contralto, and Raymond Simonds, 
tenor. Gertrude Tingley, contralto, and 
Henry Kelly, baritone, illustrated Mr. 
Gideon’s tenth music talk given in Lynn, 
under the auspices of the Music Com- 
mittee of the Lynn Federated Clubs, on 
April 18. Mr. Gideon’s subject was 
“American Music,” and his talk and the 
singing of Miss Tingley and Mr. Kelly 
were greatly appreciated by a large audi- 
ence. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A miscellaneous pro- 
gram under the direction of Mrs. Walter 
L. Hutchins was given on April 23 by 
the Monday Musical Club in the audi- 
torium of the Historical Society. The 
soloists were: Agnes Jones, Mrs. 
George D. Elwell and Helen Sperry, 
pianists; Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist; 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus and Verna Fow- 
ler, sopranos; Mrs. W. D. K. Wright, 
contralto. Mrs. Frederick W. Kerner 
and Mrs. Christian T. Martin gave a 
vocal duet, and numbers were given by 
a double quartet made up of Mrs. J. 
Malcolm Angus, Mrs. Raymond N. Fort, 
Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins and Mrs. 
William B. Smith, sopranos; Mrs. 
Horatio S. Bellows, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Kerner, Mrs. W. D. K. Wright and Mrs. 
Howard Ehemann, contraltos. Mrs. 
George D. Elwell, May E. Melius and 
Florence Page were the accompanists. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 
Abbott, Margaret—Springfield, May 190; 
Delhi, N. Y., May 14. 


rc 


Austin, Florence—Allentown, Pa., May 5; 
Reading, Pa., May 7; Shamokin, Pa., May 9; 
Elizabeth, N. J., May 12; Paterson, N. J., 
May 14; Newark, N. J., May 17; Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., May 19; Bridgeport, Conn., 
May 21. 

Bennéche, Frieda—Springfield, Mass., May 
5; Boston, Mass., May 7; Framingham, Mass., 
May 8; New Haven, Conn., May 14; New 
York, May 15; Southern tour in June. 

Bogert, Walter L.—Dutchess County Asso- 
ciation of Musicians, May 10. 

Cherniavsky, Leo, Jan and Mischel— 
Gishorne, May 4 and 5; Napier, May 7; Hast- 
ings, May 8; Dannevocke, May 9; Masterton, 
May 10; Carterton, May 11; Wellington, 
May 12 and 14; Blenheim, May 18; Welling- 
ton, May 19. 

Cook, Dorothy Frances—Nashua, N. H., 
May 10 and ll. 

Dadmun, Royal—Decatur, Ill., May 4; Jack- 
sonville, Ill., May 5; Grinnell, lowa, May 7. 


Dale, Esther— Amherst, Mass., May 9; 
Hartford, Conn., May 18. 


Dunlap, Marguerite—Lowell, Mass., May 8. 
Eldridge, Alice—Boston, May 7. 
Fay, Maude—Ann Arbor, May 5. 


Ferguson, Bernard—Lowell, Mass., May 8; 
Concord, N. H., May 9. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—Chicago, May 6; New 
York (4£olian Hall), May 11. 

Ganz, Rudolph—New York (4®olian Hall), 
May 10. 

Genovese, Nana—Stamford, Conn.; New 
Haven, Hartford, Bristol, in April; New York, 
May 138. 

Gilberté, Hallett—Salt Lake City, May 9; 
Denver, Col., May 14. ; 

Gilkinson, Myrta K.—Morgan, May 4; Ire- 
dell, May 5; Blum, May 7. 

Gotthelf, Claude—lteno, Nev., May 5; Boise, 
Idaho, May 7; Spokane, Wash., May 11; 
Walla Walla, Wash, May 13. 

Graveure, Louis—New York (A®olian Hall), 
May 5. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—New York (Plaza), 
May 7; Brooklyn (Academy of Music), May 
10. 

Hempel, Frieda—Bowling Green, Ky., May 
11; New York (Carnegie Hall), May 13. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues)—Reno, 
Nev., May 5; Boise, Idaho, May 7; Spokane, 
Wash., May 11; Walla Walla, Wash., May 13. 


Huss, Hildegard Hoffman — New York 
(ALolian Hall), May 13. 
Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—Salt Lake City, 


Utah, May 9; Denver, Colo., May 14. 


Kaiser, Marie—Decatur, Ill., May 4; Jack- 
sonville, Ill., May 5; Grinnell, lowa, May 7; 
lowa City, Iowa, May 8; Dubuque, May 11; 
Rockford, Ill, May 12; Kalamazoo, Mich., 
May 14, 15; Lansing, May 16; Mount Pleas- 
ant, May 17; Flint, May 18; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 19. 

Karle, Theo.—Toledo, May 8, 9; Watertown, 


on 


Conn., May 17. 

Love, Jennie and Lorna Lea—Passaic, May 
4; Danbury, Conn., May 6. 

Littlefield, Laura—South Weymouth, Mass., 
May- 7: Cleveland, Mass., May 10; Quincy, 
Mass., May 15. 

McMillan, Florence—New York City, May 
7; Brooklyn, May 8. 

Martin, Frederic—Toledo, May 8, 9; Tiffin, 
Ohio, May 10, 11. 

Merx, Hans—Chicago, May 6. 

Miller, Christine—Edinboro, Pa., May 7 
Circleville, Ohio, May 14; Parkersburg, W. 
Va., May 15; Wheeling, W. Va., May 16; Ox- 
ford, Ohio, May 18; Pittsburgh, May 19. 


Miller, Reed—Salisbury, N. C., May 4; 
Monroe, N. C., May 5; Rock Hill, S. C., May 
6: Chester, S. C., May 7; Columbia, S. C., 
May 9; Newbury, S. C., May 10; Laurens, 
Ss. C., May 11; Greenville, S. C., May 12; 
Anderson, S. C., May 13; Greenwood, S. C., 
May 14; Augusta, Ga., May 16; Athens, May 
17: Griffin, May 18; Columbus, Ga., May 19; 
Albany, Ga., May 20; Americus, Ga., May 21. 

Morrisey, Marie—Brooklyn, N. Y., May 7; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 9; Lockport, N. Y., 
May 14. 

Murphy, Lambert—Lowell, Mass., May 8, 
Nashua, N. H., May 10, 11. 

Orrell, Lucile—Meriden, Conn., May 18. 

Otis, Florence—Poughkeepsie, N. Le 
May 9. 

Rankl, John—Green Bay, Wis., May 15, 16. 

Sapin, Mme. Cara—Rochester, N. Y., May 5. 

Seagle, Oscar—Grand Island, Neb., May 7. 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips—Westerly, R. L., 
May 10. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, May 5. 

Sundelius, Marie—Erie, Pa., May 4; Brad- 
ford, Pa., May 21. 

Van Dresser, Marcia—Southern tour dur- 
ing May. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Salisbury, N. C., 
May 4; Monroe, N. C., May 5; Rock Hill, 
S. C., May 6: Chester, S. C., May 7; Colum- 
bia, S. C., May 9; Newbury, S. C., May 10; 
Laurens, S. C., May 10; Greenville, S. C., 
May 12; Anderson, S. C., May 13; Green- 
wood, S. C., May 14; Augusta, Ga., May 16; 
Athens, Ga., May 17; Griffin, Ga., May 18; 
Columbus, Ga., May 19; Albany, Ga., May 
20; Americus, Ga., May 21. 


Van Viiet, Cornelius—Decatur, Ill., May 4; 


Fe 
‘, 


Jacksonville, Ill., May 5; Grinnell, Iowa, 
May 7. 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Lowell, Mass., 
May 8. 


Yon, Pietro and Constantino — New York 
(A£olian Hall), May 19. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet—Salem, Mass., May 4; 
Framingham, Mass., May 7; Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., May 9; Watertown, Mass. May 15. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra—Ann Arbor, 
May 5; Geneva, N. Y., May 7; Utica, N. Y., 
May 8; Springfield, Mass., May 9, 10, 11, 12; 
Buffalo, May 17, 18, 19. 


Community Music, National Conference— 
New York, June 1. 


Copley Quartet—Charlestown, Mass., May 
4; Boston, May 8; North Easton, Mass., 
May 9; Quincy, Mass., May 10. 


Fischer Quartet, Elsa—New York (N. Y. 
University), May 8. 

Friends of Music Society—New York (Car- 
negie Ha!J), May 31 

Gamble Concert Party—Buena Vista, Ga., 
May 4; Shellman, Ga., May 7; Seale, Ala., 
May 9; Alexander City, Ala., May 12; Lafay- 
ette, Ala., May 15; Hamilton, Ga., May 19; 
Terry, Ga., May 23. 

Metropolitan Opera 
Conn., May 6. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—(Spring 
Tour). Soloists—Marie Kaiser, Jean Cooper, 
Charles Harrison, Royal Dadmun, Richard 
Czerwonky, Cornelius Van Viiet, Henrs 
James Williams, Decatur, Ill., May 4; Jack- 
sonville, Ill., May 5; Grinnell, Iowa, May 7: 
Iowa City, Iowa, May 8; Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
May 9; Charles City, lowa, May 10; Dubuque, 
Iowa, May 11; Rockford, Iil., May 12; Chi- 
cago, May 13; Kalamazoo, Mich., May 14, 15; 
Lansing, Mich., May 16; Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., May 17; Flint, Mich., May 18; Benton 
Harbor, Mich., May 19. 


New York Community Chorus—New York 
(Madison Square Garden), June 1. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—Sheriman, 
Tex., May 4; Denton, Tex., May 5; Paris, 
Tex., May 7; Muskogee, Okla., May 8; Tulsa, 
Okla., May 9; Lawrence, Kan., May 10; 
Tarkio, Mo., May 11; Lincoln, Neb., May 12. 

Tollefsen Trio—Brooklyn, N. Y., May 10; 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (Academy of Music), May 19; 
Newark, N. J., May 20. . 


Quartet—Danbury, 


Festivals 


Ann Arbor May Festival—Ann _ Arbor, 
Mich., May 2, 38, 4, 5. 
Bach Festival—Bethlehem, Pa., June 1. 


Bellingham (Wash.) Festival—May 17, 18, 


vy . 


Buffalo May Festival—Buffalo, N. Y., May 


17, 18, 19. Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Soloists, Sophie Braslau, Mabel Garrison, 
Clarence Whitehill, Paul Althouse, Johannes 


Sembach, Jan Siecesk. 


Chicago North Shore Music Festival — 
Evanston, Ill., May 28, 29, 31 and June 2. 


Richmond Music Festival—Richmond, Va., 
first week in May. Soloists—Mme. Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Giovanni Martinelli, Mme. Mabel 
Garrison, Giuseppe de Luca, Mme. Hulda 
Leshanska, Margaret Keyes, Morgan King- 
ston and Clarence Whitehill. 





MISS SCHILLIG’S RECITAL 


Gifted Soprano Heard to Advantage at 
the Von Ende School of Music 


Ottilie Schillig, a young American so- 
prano whose art has long since been 
recognized, gave additional proof of her 
steady progress and maturing powers 
on the evening of April 27, when she pre- 
sented a program of songs at the Von 
Ende School of Music, 44 West Eighty- 
fifth Street. With Coenraad v. Bos as her 
accompanist Miss Schillig sang Gluck’s 
“Spiagge Amate” aria, Hans Van den 
Burg’s “Adore Te,” the Bizet “Agnus 
Dei” with violin and organ obbligato, 
played by Lucille Collette and Mr. Van 
den Burg, respectively, a group by Co- 
quard, Fourdrain, d’Indy, Rabey and 
Georges, and Sergei Kotlarsky’s “Plainte 
d’Amour,” dedicated to her. She was 
heard also in songs by Richard Strauss, 
Reger, Amalie Von Ende, Henschel, 
Rummel, Arthur Hartmann, Carpenter 
and Bibb. 

There was a large and appreciative 
audience for the young singer, whose 
success reflected credit also upon her 
teacher, Mme. Remenyi-Von Ende. 





OFFER BRANSCOMBE SONGS 





Gladys Axman, Martha Hadley and Mr. 
Sarto Unite in Program 


An afternoon of Gena Branscombe’s 
songs was given at the New York studio 
of Joseph Regneas on Thursday, April 19, 
when the interpreters were Gladys Ax- 
man, soprano; Martha Hadley, contralto, 
and Andrea Sarto, baritone. Miss Brans- 
combe played the accompaniments for 
her songs, which were received with 
marked favor. Among the songs in 
which Miss Axman scored were the dra- 
matic “Hail, bounteous May” and “Krish- 
na,” as well as six others. Miss Hadley 
sang “Noon” and “Dear Little Hut by the 
Rice-fields” effectively and joined with 
Mr. Sarto in the duet, “Laughter wears a 
lilied gown.” 





Arthur Herschmann, the baritone, has 
been engaged to sing in Gounod’s “Re- 
demption” at Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., on June 16. Mr. Herschmann 
will make his appearance in many cities 
during the coming season, including 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and 
Toledo. 











IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 

















Dudley Buck, the widely known New 
York voice teacher, who for the last five 
seasons has had his studios in A®olian 
Hall, moved on April 28 to spacious 
quarters in the new studio building at 50 
West Sixty-seventh Street. As in sum- 
mers past, Mr. Buck will remain in the 
city and conduct classes, which this year 
are the largest since he established his 
summer course several seasons ago. 
Teachers from all over the country re- 
ceive instruction from Mr. Buck each 
summer as well as numerous professional 
artists and students. The course will be- 
gin on June 1 and will end Aug. 1, when 
Mr. Buck will journey to the country for 
a rest of five weeks. His fall term will 
open about the middle of September. 

Katherine Galloway, one of Mr. Buck’s 
artist pupils, is appearing with great suc- 
cess in “Have a Heart,” with the Savage 
Company. 

Among the prominent artists from this 
studio are Marie Morrisey, Allen Hinck- 
ley, Wilfred Glenn, Edgar Schofield, En- 
richetta Onelli and Edgar Conkey, all of 
whom are prominently identified with the 
concert and opera fields. 

* * * 


Rafael Saumell, pianist, presented his 
gifted pupil, Bernard Baslow, in a recital 
in Chickering Hall, April 27. Mr. Bas- 
low was assisted by Marie Donavin, so- 
prano; Hal Crain, baritone, and a trio, 
composed of Theodore Fishberg, violin; 
Charles Wenzel, ’cello, and Rafael Sau- 
mell, piano. 

ok * * 


Activities of several of Oscar Saenger’s 
pupils comprise the following: 

John Little, basso, sang the part of 
Zuniga in the performance of “Carmen” 
given by the National Opera Club and 
elicited favorable comment for both his 
singing and acting. On March 18 he was 
soloist at the reception given by the 
“Plays and Players Club” in Philadel- 
phia, singing a group of English, French 
and German songs. The piano ac- 
companiment was beautifully played by 
Helen Buchanan, the well-known so- 
prano. 

Lucy Mallory La Forge has a beauti- 
ful lyric soprano voice and has _ been 
heard frequently in concerts this winter. 
One of her recent appearances was with 
the Mundell Choral Club of Brooklyn on 
April 9. 

Evelyn Symon, mezzo-soprano, sang 
with the Zimrei Yoh Society at Carnegie 
Hall on April 21. She was well received 
by an enthusiastic audience. 

Another lyric soprano who is studying 
with Mr. Saenger, Ethel Lee Buxton, has 
been much in demand this season and 
some of her recent appearances were as 
soloist with the Musical Club, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; a private musicale at the 
home of Arthur Alexander on April 25, 
and a concert at the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Masonic lodge at Delmonico’s. 

Malvena Passmore, a popular young 
soprano, sang at the Mehlin Piano House 
Concert, April 28. 

* * * 


A large audience attended the recent 
monthly class recital of the pupils of 
Rose Wolf, at her studio in Steinway 
Hall. Among those who gave pleasure 
were Gertrude Bonime, Sam Lewis, Elsie 
I'riedman, Henrietta Stark, Melville 
Roth, Helen Levin, Alice Steiner, Esther 
Lewis, Josephine Strongin, Rose Kadison 
and Lilly Lubinsky. Their numbers com- 
prised compositions of Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Grieg, Hum- 
mel’s Concerto in A Minor, MacDowell’s 
“To a Wild Rose,” a Debussy dance, 
Brahms-Gluck “Gavotte,” the Liszt Rhap- 
sody No. 6 and Mozart’s Concerto in D 
Minor. The rendition of this program 
again displayed the fact that the pupils 
had profited by the teaching of this 
widely known teacher, who for fifteen 
years was the first assistant to the late 
Rafael Joseffy. 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 25, in 
Steinway Hall, Lilly Lubjnsky, a pupil 
of Mrs. Wolf, gave a piano recital of 
unusual interest. The especial element 
of interest lay in the personality of the 
player. Into a program that would have 
taxed the capacities of many a concert 
star, this accomplished young Viennese 
infused a vivacity of temperament which 
enchanted her audience. Her offerings 
included the following: 

Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C Sharp 
Major. The Beethoven Sonata in E Flat 
Major. Three “Songs Without Words” by 
Mendelssohn. The A Minor Barcarolle of 


Rubinstein. The ‘Symphonic Studies’ of 
Schumann. Liszt’s Fourteenth Rhapsody. 


The audience left no doubt of its ap- 
preciation of the artistic blending of tech- 


nical skill and musical understanding dis- 
played by Miss Lubinsky. Mrs. Wolf, 
too, was made to share in the general 
congratulations showered upon her tal- 
ented young pupil. 

~~ ee we 

Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor of 
the New York Civic Orchestral Society, 
will reopen on June 1 his special sum- 
mer courses for out-of-town teachers and 
students. There will be a special course 
for young composers who are beginning 
the study of musical form and an ad- 
vanced course for composers who are 
working on composition and orchestra- 
tion. In addition to individual instruc- 
tion, there will be this season special 
classes, limited to four members each. 
Mr. Rothwell will also continue coaching 
the artists who are now working with 
him on next season’s concert répertoire, 
and will meet both classes and individual 
students at his town studio, 545 West 
111th Street. The voice students of 
Mme. Rothwell-Wolff will continue their 
work with her at the Rothwell country 
place during the summer months. 

Among the celebrated artists study- 
ing orchestration with Mr. Rothwell are 
Albert Spalding, American violinist and 
composer; Paolo Gallico, pianist and ped- 
agogue; Victor Wittgenstein, and Cosby 
Dansby Morris, pianist and_ teacher. 
Marion Bauer, the noted song writer; 
Blanche Goode, Elizabeth Gest, Gena 
Branscombe, Mrs. Stewart Lambert and 
Margaret Buckley are included in the 
notable list of those studying composi- 
tion, while the artists coaching in con- 
cert répertoire with Mr. Rothwell include 
Mme. Melanie Kurt of the Metropolitan, 
Helen Stanley, Mary Jordan, Anne 
Arkadij, Sarame Reynolds of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company and Lillian Eu- 
bank. 

* aK * 

Byford Ryan presented some of his 
artist pupils in an interesting program 
at his studio, on April 25. Although 
the voices were all entirely different 
in character, excellent work was done 
in every case. For _ instance, there 
were four tenors, each absolutely dif- 
ferent in classification and yet each 
bearing the same stamp of naturalness 
and ease. Homer Burress has a beauti- 
ful, robust tenor voice, which he uses 
well. Harry Richard Cox has a lyric 
voice of admirable quality. Justin 
Lawry, who has improved greatly since 
last heard, has a warm dramatic voice, 
and Tom Dobson, whose work is too well 
known to require extended comment, was 
at his best. All of the women sang with 
beautiful quality and diction, especially 
Gretchen Morris, who gave the “Jeanne 
d’Are” aria splendidly. 

*” * * 

Sam Franko, the distinguished violin 
pedagogue, until recently of the Stern 
Conservatory of Berlin, will conduct a 
special summer course at his studio, 31 
East Sixtieth Street, New York. He 
will give instruction to teachérs, profes- 
sionals and others of sufficient talent, 
from now until the end of the summer. 
Mr. Franko is well known as a musician 
of high ideals and his orchestral concerts 
of old music in New York this season at- 
tracted thousands of music-lovers. He 
numbers among his large list of profes- 
sional pupils such artists as Emily Gres- 
ser, Dora Becker, Frederic Fradkin, 
I‘lora Field and Henrietta Bach. 

*” * * 


Students from the vocal studios of 
Mrs. Jessie Fenner-Hill made up the 
company which gave an operetta on May 
4 in the People’s Palace, Jersey City, for 
the benefit of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children of that city. 
Alberto Bimboni, in charge of Italian 
repertoire at the Fenner-Hill studios, 
directed the performance. 


Mme. Buckhout as Choral Director in 
New York Church Concert 


The Young Peoples’ Association of 
Holy Trinity Church, New York, gave 
the Gilbert and Sullivan “Trial by Jury” 
and a concert by the Choral Society on 
Friday and Saturday, April 27 and 28. 
Dr. C. B. Meding directed the perform- 
ance of the Sullivan work and Mme. 
Buckhout the chorus in compositions by 
Mildenberg, Trotere, Smart, Bartholdy, 
MacFarren and others. Mme. Buckhout 
also sang several groups of songs by 
Speaks, Turner-Maley, Davis, Gilberté, 
Ward-Stephens and Strickland, winning 
encores. On Friday evening Charles R. 
Osgood, tenor, sang Tosti’s “My Dreams” 
and on Saturday Henriette Turrell Ment- 
ley an aria from “Samson and Delilah.” 
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FEDERATION CHOOSES 
COMMITTEE HEADS 


Final Business Transacted at 
Birmingham by National 
Board 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 26.—Among 
the final bits of business transacted by 
the National Board of the Federation of 
Musical Clubs on the last day of its re- 
cent biennial here was the appointing of 
committee heads. Elected by the officers 
in executive session Saturday to serve as 
chairmen of the various departments of 
the Federation and accorded the privilege 
of appointing their own committeemen 
are: Mrs. Julius Eugene Kinney, Den- 
ver, Director Department of Education; 
Mrs. W. D. Steele, Sedalia, Ma., Course 
of Study under the Department of Edu- 
cation; Mrs. J. N. Howeil, Meridian, Pub- 
lic School Music under Department of 
Education; Mrs. Wilhelm Middelschulte, 
Chicago, Sacred Music under Depart- 
ment of Education; Mrs. James O. Dick- 
ens, Mobile, Library Extension under 
Department of Education. 

Elected head of the Department of 
Philanthropy with the following com- 
mittees: Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, Chi- 
cago, director; Mrs. John R. MacArthur, 
New York, chairman American Music; 
Mrs. Louis E. Yager, Oak Park, IIl., 
chairman Young Professional Commit- 
tee; Anne MacDonough, Philadelphia, 
chairman Community Music. 

Elected director of the Department of 
Publicity, Mrs. David Allen Campbell of 
Chicago, will serve as editor of the Mu- 
sical Monitor, the official publication of 
the Federation, with the power to ap- 
point her associate editors. 

Mrs. John Leverett of Alton, Ill., was 
re-elected for the eleventh time as cus- 
todian of the official badge of the Feder- 
ation, which she designed twenty-four 
years ago. Mrs. A. C. Potter, Oneida, 
N. Y., was elected chairman of the Pro- 
gram Exchange Committee. 

An interesting feature of the Biennial 
week in Birmingham was the meeting of 
the Alabama Federation of Musical 
Clubs, Mrs. Victor Hanson, president, at- 
tended by sixty delegates representing 
the thirty clubs of the organization. 
This was the second annual convention of 
the Alabama Federation which was or- 
ganized one year ago. Mrs. Hanson was 
re-elected president of the organization 
for the next year with F. P. Lane, of 
Sylacauga, first vice-president; Mrs. L. 
K. McMorris, of Selma, second vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Emma McCarthy, of Birm- 
ingham, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
E. S. Tutwiler, of Dothan, recording sec- 
retary; W. M. Woodall, of Birmingham, 
treasurer; Byrd Haley, Birmingham, 
auditor, and Mrs. George Leftwich, of 
Mobile, librarian. An amendment to the 
constitution creating the office of his- 
torian was voted, and Mrs. J. W. Cox, of 
Mobile, was elected to serve in that ca- 
pacity. 








CONTRALTO’S BOSTON DEBUT 





Mme. Langenhan Proves an Artistic 
Singer in Varied Program 


Boston, April 24—Mme. Christine 
Langenhan, the Bohemian soprano, was 
heard in a recital at Jordan Hall yes- 
terday afternoon, accompanied at the 
piano by Coenraad v. Bos. Mme. Lan- 
genhan introduced herself on this occa- 
sion to Boston music lovers and won fa- 
vor in a truly international program. 

Her singing of Schumann, Schubert, 
Brahms, Liszt was characterized by 
artistic sincerity and in them she gave 
evidence of a marked intelligence and 
understanding of the art of song. 
Later came modern songs, Gretchaninoff, 
Chausson, Spillter, Goldmark, Berger, 
Weingartner, the Americans, Rummel 
and Woodman, in which she was quite 
as much at home and which she deliv- 
ered with artistic resource, -winning much 
applause and being obliged to add extras. 
Mr. Bos played splendid accompani- 
ments. 














DAVID MANNES FORMS ORGANIZATION OF 
“STRING PLAYERS ”AT HIS MUSIC SCHOOL 

















“The String Players,” 


N addition to the list of instrumental 
bodies in New York is “The String 
Players” of the David Mannes Music 
School, numbering about twenty-five and 
composed of pupils of Mr. Mannes, some 
who have studied with him in the past 
and some former members of the Sym- 
phony Club which Mr. Mannes founded 
and conducted for several years. Their 
object is simply to make music and un- 
til they play quite well enough and the 
natural course of events brings it about, 


no attempt will be made to present them 
publicly. The String Players sometimes 
combine with the Senior Orchestra, which 
numbers about twenty and is made up 
only of pupils of the school. Recently 
they so combined and, with student solo- 
ists, gave the following program: 


Vivaldi, Concerto in A Minor, the String 
Players and the Senior Orchestra. Bach, 
Arioso, the String Players. Massenet, “Air 
de Hérode,” from ‘Hérodiade,” Boris Sas- 
lavsky. Cherubini, Scherzo, from Quartet in 
E Major, No. 1, the String Players. Haydn, 
Variations on the Austrian National Anthem, 
the Senior Orchestra. Elgar, Introduction 
and Allegro, Op. 47, the String Players. 
Bach, Allegro from Concerto in D Minor, for 
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Photographed During a Rehearsal, David Mannes Conducting 


pianoforte and_ string orchestra, Juliette 
Kaufmann. Brahms, “Liebeslieder” Waltzer, 
the String Players and the Senior Orchestra. 


Besides these organizations, the school 
has a third—the Junior Orchestra— 
whose members are about sixteen of the 
younger students. As the Junior play- 
ers become sufficiently advanced they will 
go into the Senior Orchestra, and as the 
Seniors become more advanced they will 
go into the String Players. 

Mr. Mannes continues here the custom 
which he instituted at the Music School 
Settlement in East Third Street, admit- 
ting listeners to the orchestra rehearsals. 





GIVE MRS. JAMISON’S MUSIC 





Federation’s First Vice-President Has 
New York Hearing 


An echo of the recent biennial of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs at 
Birmingham was heard in New York on 
the afternoon of April 28, when composi- 
tions of Abbie Norton Jamison were pre- 
sented at the Marione Studios in Car- 
negie Hall. The composer is_ better 
known to friends of the federation as 
Mrs. William H. Jamison, its charming 
first vice-president. The program was 
under the supervision of Mme. Marione, 
soprano, who was one of the soloists at 
the biennial in Birmingham. Mrs. Jami- 
son, who is a resident of Los Angeles, 
has studied composition with Frederick 
Stevenson and Rudolf Friml. 

Before the start of the musicale Mrs. 
Jamison expressed to those assembled her 
appreciation at finding in busy New 
York persons so kindly disposed as to 
prepare within two or three days, as 
these artists had done, a program of 
songs, many of which were in manuscript. 
Mrs. Jamison played the accompani- 
ments for Mme. Marione in “When Love 
Is Done,” a melodious setting of the 
familiar words, and a graphic “Desert 
Love Song.” She later played her musi- 


cal settings for the readings of “Last 
Night,” by Riley, and “Fate,” by Susan 
Mair Spaulding, delivered by Mme. 
Marione, who is particularly adept in 
this field. 

Carl Reynard, tenor, sang effectively a 
set of three songs that are being used by 
Mme. Mariska Aldrich—the ingratiating 
“Negro Death Song,” “Violin Strings,” 
with a graceful accompaniment, and a 
setting of the familiar “Banjo Song” 
text of Weeden. Mme. Hortense D’Ar- 
blay, contralto, pleased in the brilliant 
“First Blue Bird,” and gave the appeal- 
ing “Mammy’s Lullaby” to good effect. 


Grace Anderson was the able accom- 
panist for the latter two artists. 

The visitors at the biennial were pre- 
vented from hearing Mrs. Jamison’s 
songs by the indisposition of Sylvia Sind- 
ing, who was to have sung them on the 
Thursday morning program. Instead, 
Mrs. Jamison gave a brief talk on her 
fellow California composers. 

K. S. C. 


:] 





Aurelio Giorni, the distinguished young 
Italian pianist, will be under the 
exclusive management of R. E. Johnston 
for the season of 1917-1918. 





MEHLIN 


PIANOS 





Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 
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Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 
Bush & Lane Piano Co. 


Holland, Mich. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—-SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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